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RINDGE WELCOMES 
MORE NEW TEACHERS 


Not for a long time has the Rindge 


| faculty had so many new faces as 


it has this fall. The Register here 
presents a brief biographical sketch 
of each and also extends a wish that 
they may remain with Rindge for 


many happy, successful years. 





Mr. David N. Baskin, the new free- 
hand drawing teacher in Room 306, 
graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design with the degree of 


Bachelor of the Fine Arts. Born in 


| Boston, he is a member of the 4th 


long resident of Cambridge. 


Howitzer Battalion, 211th Artillery, 
M.N.G. His hobbies are sailing, boat 
building and SCUBA diving. 





Mr. H. Livingston Bromberg, con- 
ducting the reading clinic in Room 
210, was born in Brookline, attended 
school in Putney, Vermont, and holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Boston University. He has previously 
taught in Brookline and Lynn, and 
Northfield, Vermont, High School. He 
is a specialist in developmental read- 
ing instruction. 





Mr. James Higgins, now teaching 
social studies in Room 121, is a as 
e 


_ played baseball and hockey at CHLS, 


from which he graduated in 1958, 
and majored in physical education 


at Boston University. He has pre- 








viously taught in the Cambridge el- 
ementary schools and in the High 
and Latin school. 


Mr. Dennis W. Huyghe (pro- 
nounced Hew-gee), is teaching al- 
gebra in Room 307. He prepared for 
college in Columbia Military Acad- 
emy, Washington, D.C. His _ bach- 
elor’s degree comes from the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy; he has taken 
graduate courses in Suffolk Univer- 
sity, and is now working toward a 
master’s degree in B.U. 








Miss Katherine I. LaMontagne, our 
new librarian, graduated from Bates 
College, holds a Master’s degree in 
education from Boston University and 
obtained her training in library sci- 
ence at Simmons College. She taught 
English for two years in Puerto Rico 
and in her native city of Lewiston, 
Maine; has worked in the Library of 
Congress and the Boston Public Li- 
brary. She organized the library of 
Billerica Memorial High School and 
was the librarian there for several 
years. 





Mr. Timothy Mahoney, a new Eng- 
lish teacher here, is also a native 
of our city. He did his undergradu- 
ate work in the Boston College 
School of Education. 


Mr. Francis M. McFaun, a Rindge 
graduate (’57), is teaching physics 
and earth science in Room 422. He 
graduated from B.U. in 1963, major- 
ing in physical education, and is 
working for the degree of Master 
of Science at B.C. He taught in the 
Cambridge elementary schools before 
joining the Rindge faculty. He did 


(Continued on Page 6) 





First Honor Roll Shows 
Freshman Class in Lead 


The first Honor Roll of this school year lists the names of 132 
students making this coveted honor. Of the total number the in- 
coming Freshman class led with 47 of their members while the 
Sophomores made the poorest showing with only 22 of their class 
on it; the Juniors pressing them closely with 23. The Seniors placed 
40 on this Roll. 

Let’s all try to bring our class representation up to equal or 
better the Freshman class for the next marking period. 


SENIORS Pet. Marotto, erodes E. 87.0 
Soares, Carlos M. 38.9 Sasso, John A. 86.0 
O’Keefe, Gregory M. 87.5 Leesa ale va oa 
Sateriale, Kenneth A. 87.4 Re ay h YS) tr, 81.0 
Antonopoulos, Gregory M. 86.0 OE I villi D 30.0 
Gibbons, Kevin 84.0 Cabral, Phillip D. 0. 
Kelley, Lawrence W. 83.0 Samalis, Charles F. 79.0 
Daly, Edward F. 32.1 Dante, Cornelio 79.0 
Mazzeo, Robert D. 31.0 Murphy, Thomas F. se 8 
Perry, Richard 80.0 Robillard, Mark 717.0 
Briggs, Jeffrey A. 80.0 Simpson, Robert S. 76.0 
Egan, John F. 80.0  Santackas, Joseph P. 76.0 
Swartz, William B. 79.2 Mclsaac, Gerald D. 76.0 
Savory, Ricardo 79.0  lLanzillo, Vito A. 76.0 
Moreira, Orlando A. 79.0 Johnson, Robert L. 76.0 
Wright, Thomas B. 78.7 Galvin, Michael 75.0 
Wilkins, Phillip S. 78.7 Ferreira, Walter P. 75.0 
Ippolito, Ronald R. 78.7  Daszuta, Paul 75.0 
Rebello, William R. *78.0 Cronin, Gerard P. 75.0 
Paris, John E. 78.0  Bonislawski, Michael J. 75.0 
Gurney, Melvin 77.8 
Lord, Stephen H. Hi} FRESHMEN 
eau okn Ea a 77.1  Malfa, Robert A. 87.5 
Privetera, Victor 77.0  Magliozzi, Michael 87.5 
Perry, Raymond J. 77.0  Beggelman, Jay J. 86.6 
Murphy, Waldo L. 77.0  Podzycki, Stanley R. 85.8 
Brown, James L. 77.0 Bahia, Michael E. 85.8 
LaFlamme, Lawrence D. 76.6 Gilbert, Wayne B. 85.0 
Tobin, John F. 76.4 Dunton, Robert - 85.0 
Simons, Richard H. 76.4 Enos, Paul S. ant 
Torres, Aurelio M. 76.4  Durette, Michael : 
Monico, Michael J. 76.2 Dantona, Dennis 84.1 
Castrucci, Albert 76.2  Masci, Kenneth oa 
Potvin, Roger R. 76.0 Bingham, Wayne J. : 
DeLeo, John G. 76.0 Martell, Joseph B. 82.5 
Bowen, Alvin R. Jr. 76.0 Cyr, Paul J. oe 
Pelletrino, Stephen S. 0a Kenneth Sire 
Larkin, William ib Gea When : 
Connors, Jerome V. 75.9  Szulewski, Paul A. 80.8 
Archer, Roderick B. poe cache, Jann) pie 

- Taverna, Paul M. 80.0 

JUNIORS Yee, Steven F. noel 
Head, Gregory E. 91.0 Thorne, Earl C. 79.1 
Carbone, Joseph F. 86.6 Heron, Stephen A. 78.3 
Coffey, Harold J. 85.0 Derochers, Ronald J. 78.3 
Santoyanni, Anthony P. 83.8 Buonomo, Francis 78.3 
Newton, Al 81.6 Botelho, Raymond R. 18.3 
Moreira, Joseph M. p 81.6 Thorne, Steven L. 77.5 
Mahoney, Stephen M. 81.6 Targuinio, Ernest D. 77.5 
Healey, Michael A. 80.0 Savarese, Lawrence J. ied 
Haynes, Mark S. 80.0 Nolan, Joseph A. 717.5 
Gentile, George J. 78.3 Nicholas, Lawrence J. 717.5 
Long, Michael 78.0 Hogan, David W. 7.5 
Wright, Frank C. 77.5 Fitzgibbon, James J. 17.5 
Sparks, Craig D. 76.6 Tomaszezuk, Anatoli 76.6 
Johnson, Edward D. 76.6 Lamothe, William J. 76.6 
Braga, Joseph P. 76.4 Carroll, Dennis F. 76.6 
Gray, Kenneth K. 75.8 Bolden, William J. 76.6 
Delgado, Jorge A. 75.8 Pacelli, John J. 75.8 
Trainor, James S. 75.7 Nelson, Edwin V. 75.8 
Hemenway, Oliver S. 75.6 Arakeloff, Gregor E. 75.8 
Marchurs, Ronald P. 75.0 Vincent, Thomas J. 75.0 
Lopez, Daniel T. 75.0 Newton, Robert 75.0 
Killion, John J. Jr. 75.0 Mochi, Nicholas 75.0 
Dwyer, James F. 75.0 McGuirk, Roy E. ee 

Jones, Ronald L. 5.0 

SOPHOMORES Brown, Nathan S. 75.0 
Jamiol, Phillip 90.0 Barnes, Roland E. 75.0 
Bettencourt, Fernando 89.0 Ahern, Joseph D. 75.0 


Rindge Sutfers Loss In 
Death Of Faculty Member 


The student body and faculty of 
Rindge were saddened, when, on 
October 18, they learned of the sud- 
den death of Mr. Robert Meyer, our 
woodworking and pattern-making in- 
structor. 

_“Pop Meyer,” as he was affec- 
tionately known by friends and stu- 
dents alike, first came to the Cam- 
bridge schools by appointment in Sep- 
tember, 1921. (At the time of his 
death Mr. Meyer had 44 years of 
service in the Cambridge School De- 
partment, oldest in length of service.) 

Born in 1898, Mr. Meyer graduated 
from Stevens Trade School, Lancast- 
er, Pa. , and attended Lowell Institute 
at M.I.T. for 3 years. Before coming 
to Cambridge, he taught in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Texas. 

After his appointment to the Cam- 
bridge schools he taught from 1921 
until December, 1934, at the Peabody, 
Agassiz and Russell schools. In Jan- 
uary, 1935, he was transferred to 
Rindge as teacher of forge and pat- 
tern making. 

A great lover of outdoors and sports 
requiring physical fitness, Mr. Meyer 
was a noted wrestling coach, swim- 
ming coach and referee. He was, at 
various times, a counselor and swim- 
ming coach at a summer camp in 
Northwood, New Hampshire. One of 
his greatest joys was to assist at, and 
referee for, the wrestling matches at 
Perkins Institute for the Blind. He 
was also the official wrestling coach 
for Browne and Nichols School. 

Prior to his death “Pop” was in 
charge of the swimming pool at the 
War Memorial, where he conducted 
classes and meets for the Recreation 
Department of the City of Cambridge. 

The faculty, student body and staff 
of the Register extend their sym- 
pathy to the family of Mr. Robert 
Meyer and hope that time, the healer 
of all wounds, will help them in this 
period of sorrow. 


RINDGH SENIOR CHOSEN 


Thomas Wright, a Rindge senior, 
has won an unusual distinction. He 
and one other student from the state 
have been chosen to represent Mass- 
achusetts in the fourth annual United 
State Senate Youth Program. 

One hundred students, two from 
each state, will be in Washington 
January 23-29 to observe government 
procedures. The other representative 
from Massachusetts will be Miss 
Josephine Torrisi, a senior in Pre- 
sentation of Mary Academy, Methuen. 

Owen B. Kiernan, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, made the select- 
ions. The Register is proud that 
a Rindge boy has shed such credit 
upon the school. 


‘ 


IN MEMORIAM 
ROBERT (POP) MEYER 
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Editorial For Freshmen 
By RONALD R. IPPOLITO 


Every year an editorial of this nature is published in the Reg- 
ister for the Freshmen. In essence, we tell you what to do and what 
not to do—to approach your studies seriously and to keep out of mis- 
chief, etc. But all too often our advice and warnings are regarded 
as something for the next boy to pay attention to. This article, how- 
ever is printed for a worthwhile reason—to help you! 


We, as upper classmen, have already been through the try- 
ing times as freshmen, and now, looking back upon those days, we 
speak to you from experience. The upper classmen, as well as the 
faculty, are looking to you to “take over” in the next four years. 
Weare looking for a ‘new breed” this year—a new group to set the 
pace for boys entering Rindge in years to come. We are looking for 
leaders and pioneers to break away from the monotony of “back- 
ward freshmen”; we need someone to start a new tradition. sooner 
or later a superlative group of freshmen are going to stand out in 
Rindge, so why not sooner? Why not you? It’s not to late to gather 
the loose ends and start a new. 


Now is the time for you to realize that we are depending upon 
your best effort, not from merely a few, but from the entire Fresh- 
man class. Are you the group we’ve been waiting for? If so, prove 
it! As the saying goes, “Action speaks louder than words,” and the 
proof lies in the action. 


We all have confidence in you—confidence that you will make 
this your goal and that you will strive to achieve it. Always bear 
in mind that nothing is impossible if you put your mind to it. 

Freshmen, welcome and good luck! 


THE RINDGE REGISTER 


Che Christmas Season 


The turn of time soon brings around another day of gifts and 
freedom to the world. We will welcome the Christmas recess with 
much enthusiasm. People the world over will celebrate the nativity 
of Christ, because Christmas is the day of joy and happiness every- 
where. It is but once a year that this happiness prevails on every 
man, woman, and child, whatever his conditions may be. 

The Christmas spirit does not die in a family even though it is 
poor. Even their humble kitchens are busy with preparations for a 
feast often made possible by some charitable person. A Christmas 
tree, large or small, is installed and decorated accordingly. 

Christmas is the time when the troubles of everyday life and 
feuds are forgotten; this is the time when hate is wiped off the 
slate, and the time we think of Him who brought “Goodwill unto 
men.” 

(The foregoing editorial was originally printed in the Register 
for December, 1931, when our country was in a depression. How 
much easier is it for us, in this time of “the affluent society,” to 
be happy at Christmas!) 

The Register, through its staff, wishes the best of everything 
to all for this Yuletide season and the coming New Year. 


Why? 


Except for the outgoing Senior class, last year’s honor rolls 
show a surprising change in the number of boys who made, at dif- 
ferent times, averages of at least 75. 

The Juniors, who are Seniors now, placed only 39 on the first 
Honor Roll; nine more on the second; then only 38 on the third and 
36 on the fourth. Is it likely that the 12 Juniors whose averages 
fell between midyear and the end of school couldn’t have maintained 
their high averages. Isn’t it clear then that some, and probably 
the whole Junior class slacked off, before the job was done? 

Only 20 Sophomores were on the first Honor Roll, and double 
that number made it at midyear. What happened to the 13 who 
dropped off in the third quarter? And why, after the shock of losing 
their place in the third Honor Roll, did only 6 get it back on the 
fourth? We hope the present Junior Class will do better this year. 

Last year’s Freshmen placed 47 of their number on the October 
Honor Roll, and only 48 in January. In the third quarter there was a 
startling jump to 58; but at the end of the year, in the quarter 
which decided their year’s average once and for all, only 40 stayed 
with it to the end. Why? The only answer is that they lost heart. 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


Besides writing for the Register members of the Register staff. 
must also do their share in securing advertising for the paper. 
Our advertisers provide financial support for the Register. | 
Without them we would not be able to sell our school paper at the 
price we do. Without advertisers it would be necessary to charge at 
least three to four times what you now pay. 
Please patronize our advertisers, and mention their ad in the | 
Register when you do. 


The shortest path to 
person-to-person banking 


YOUR HARVARD TRUST 
FULL-SERVICE OFFICE ~\" » 


io 








NEW SCIENCE FRONTIERS 


By GREGORY ANTONOPOULOS 


Early in November the Museum of 
Science, in Boston, launched its new 
Science Frontiers program for su- 
perior high school students with Jac- 
ques-Yves Cousteu, the distinguished 
undersea explorer, inventor, author, 
photographer and Director of the In- 
stitut Oceangraphique et Musee, Mon- 
aco. Captain Cousteu spoke of the 
meaning and importance of undersea 
exploration, and the vital role the 
sea will play in our lives in the next 
five to 10 years. With the ever in- 
creasing world population, artificial 
harbors and seashores will definitely 
be needed to supply the demand for 
more living space. - 

During the past two months Cap- 
tain Cousteu had been engaged in 
one of his most recent undersea ex- 
periments, Conshelf 3. Conshelf 3 is 
a 27-foot diameter sphere in which 
six men lived and worked for 30 
days and 10 hours at a depth of 330 
feet, 150 feet deeper than any re- 
cent U. S. underseas experiment. 


Conshelf 8 is the third in a long 
line of undersea experiments. All 
have been conducted along the con- 
tinental shelf of France, and are 
concerned with oil research. But more 
important they have been concerned 
with man’s ability to work and live 
undersea at depths which 10 years 
ago would have been considered in- 
sane to even attempt to reach them. 
Since then the undersea explorer has 
come a long way in his exploration 
of the “World Without A Sun,” only 
through the brilliant work of Cap- 
tain Cousteu and other pioneers in 
this vast field. 

After the lecture, given by Cap- 
tain Cousteu, a Science Careers Lun- 
cheon was given by the Business 
Associates of the Museum for stu- 
dent guests. Co-hosting each career 
table was a distinguished represen- 
tative of the scientific community. 

After the luncheon six noted sci- 
entists described the satisfactions 
that can be derived from a science 
eareer. Among the speakers were 
Charles H. Townes, Nobel Prize win- 
ner in Physics (1964); Harold E. 
Edgerton, professor of Hlectrical 
Measurements, M.I.T.; Paul Dudley 
White, M.D., world-renowned cardi- 
ologist, and other distinguished per- 
sonalities. 
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RINDGE SENORS ENJOY 
SCHOOL-COMMERCE DAY 


By RONALD IPPOLITO 


On October 21, 1965, Rindge and 
Latin celebrated Student Commerce 
Day, on which seniors of both schools 
were taken on a tour of the industries 
of Cambridge. Each student visited 
one particular field of industry which 
was most interesting to him. The cer- 
emonies got underway at Latin’s 
auditorium, with speeches by Mayor 
Crane, Headmaster D’Arcy of Latin, 
President of the National Honor Soc- 
iety at Latin, Linda Cameron, and 
last but certainly not least, our own 
senior class President, Albert B. Cas- 
trucci. At the end of this program 
we boarded the buses which took each 
group of seniors to their industrial 
choice for the day. 

My particular group, which con- 
sisted of boys from both Rindge and 
Latin and which was chaperoned by 
Mr. Crawley, had the pleasure of 
going to the A. O. Wilson Structural 
Company, where we were given the 
opportunity to see first-hand how 
constructural engineering was per- 
formed. (It might be interesting to 
note that Mr. Wilson, the man who 
established this productive company, 
was a graduate of Rindge Tech.) 
Among the other industries which 
were visited were such places as 
the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Harvard 
Trust Company bank, and the police 
and fire departments. 


BY ROBERT O’ROURKE 


On School and Commerce Day the 
seniors in the printing course, es- 
corted by Mr. O’Brien, visited the 
Cuneo Press. 

Upon our arrival there a man was 
detailed to guide us on a thorough 
tour of the various departments at 
the plant. He showed us every ma- 
chine in action and explained the 
mechanism and function of each in 
full detail. The machine which inter- 
ested us most, I think, was the Lino- 
type machine, since we practice oper- 
ating such a machine in our classes 
here at Rindge. 

After our visit we had lunch at 
the Charter House Motel as guests 
of the many organizations who, in 
co-operation with the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, make this an- 
nual program possible. Our thanks 
to them for a very enjoyable day. 


Old Grad Recalls 
Early Rindge Days 


Our esteemed contemporary the 
Cambridge Chronicle and Sun print- 
ed in its August issue a long letter 
from Fred Stewart Boyd, 1907, of 
Honolulu. 

He recalls teachers who are only 
a name to most of the faculty now 
—Miss Helen Metcalf in English, 
Miss Myra Ellis who was Acting 
Principal, Mr. Louis Hill, Mr. Harry 
Rich in Freehand Drawing, Mr. 
Ware in Mechanical Drawing. He 
remembers Mr. John W. Wood, who 
retired after many years as Head- 
master, as “the hard-working teacher 
of physics” and recalls, “I don’t 
believe I ever saw him except with 
two books spread open for reference. 
He was a real research student- 
teacher.” 

Other parts of the letter may in- 
terest enough present day students 
to be quoted directly: 


“I am sending you boys to the 
Rindge school to get a touch at all 
the trades.” Thus spoke our late 
father. Noting my many drawings 
done on the kitchen table, he said I 
should be either a draftsman or an 
architect. 

So we entered Rindge, fascinated 
by the wood shop and machine shop 
layout—the wood turning, the mould- 
ing and the blacksmith shop. Before 
the first class we scurried from corn- 
er to corner for shelter to escape the 
hazing we had heard so much about, 
but which never developed. 


In wood shop, freshman year, one 
optional exercise was to fashion 
skates (long runners) with Swedish 
steel blades which we paid for our- 
selves. My last problem was a maple 
frame with a French finish for the 
anticipated Rindge diploma. 


Second year (first half) was wood- 
turning. I found a log of ebony in 
our dirt cellar, from which I cut 
short pieces to make several gavels. 
This ebony was black and like petri- 
fied wood, and cut like soap with 
sharp woodworking tools, which we 
tempered ourselves. 

The last half of the second year 
was moulding “blacksmithing.” (Ed. 
Note—Foundry and forge.) How 
many times I have referred to that 
course, remarking there were no 
horses. “Wrought iron” to me today 
is a sacred word! 
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I must not forget Charles H. 
Morse, who told me one day I was 
late to go home and have my mother 
throw a basin of cold water in my 
face. 

We went for assembly in the(then 
new) Washington Building through 
a tunnel from the shops building, 
first thing in the morning. I had a 
seat on the long settee behind the 
piano. 

During lunch hour we lay around 
on the banks of the lawn in front of 
the wood shop, and how we loved it! 
We loved also the walks from build- 
ing to building after each class. The 
girls from High and Latin paraded 
back and forth while we were in the 
class. 

And then came graduation in Sand- 
ers Theater. My only distinction was 
to swing the heavy sledge in the 
“Anvil Chorus.” 

Mr. Boyd was admitted to Harvard 
upon graduation, but he worked for 
a year at a pump works in East 
Cambridge to obtain money for his 
tuition before entering college. 





By R. DIPACE 
The Key Club has held two meet- 


ings this fall to consider ways of 
raising money. The club gives an 
annual $100 scholarship, contributes 
to charities, and sends a delegation 
to the New England Convention. 

To raise this money, the club will 
sell banners, pens, and perhaps other 
articles. Before voting items to buy, 
though, we are inviting new members 
to join. 

The purposes of the club are Schol- 
arship, Leadership, Character, and 
Service. It offers you a chance to 
develop your character and your 
leadership ability in service to the 
school. The club has about 30 mem- 
bers now, and can admit about 15 
more. Dues (District and Interna- 
tional) are $2.50. If you would like 
to join the Key Club, see one of the 
officers. 

The officers are Robert Di Pace, 
President; Ken Howlay, V.P.; Steve 
Fischer, secretary, and Tom Wright 
treasurer. Mr. Bourdeau is the fac- 
ulty adviser. 
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Football Roundup 


WORCESTER NO. DOWNED 
BY M. SICO and N. MICHAELS 


Rindge opened the football season 
at Russell Field Saturday Sept. 25, 
with a 20-8 victory over Worcester 
North. 

The scoring began in the first per- 
iod on a 5-yard run by co-captain Tom 
Davis. The conversion attempt failed. 
In the second period Davis took a 
North punt on their 40-yard line and 
galloped down the field for the score 
Thedis Cunningham threw to George 
Sealey for the conversion. 

In the 8rd quarter, North was 
forced to punt again. Davis took it on 
his own 20-yard line and went all the 


way. 

North scored late in the 4th, but it 
was too late to catch our commanding 
lead. 

Starting lineup—Re, G. Sealey; rt, 
L. Waithe; rg, P. Gasper; c¢, »8. 
Singleton; lg, A. Bowen; lt,S. Cox; 
gb, T. Cunningham; fb, A. Newton; 
rhb, T. Davis; lhb, T. Higgings 


GARDNER BEATS RINDGE 


Rindge suffered its second loss at 
the hands of Gardner 28-0, on Satur- 
day, Oct. 9. 

Gardner’s Paul Boucher scored 
on runs of three and one yard. Mi- 
chael Minns threw to Joe Sabulis and 
William Hullette respectively for the 
conversions after both touchdowns. 
Gardner’s other touchdowne were 
scored by Henry Holmes and Jim 
Borkowshi. 


FITCHBURG TIED 14-14 


Rindge met Fitchburg on Oct. 23 
at Russell Field in a game which 
ended in a 14-14 deadlock. 

Rindge scored on the second play 
of the game as fullback Larry Waithe 
broke up the middle for 53 yards and 
the score. Al Newton ran the conver- 
sion. 

Fitchburg scored in the _ third 
period on a 85 yard pass play from 
Bob Bedard to Tom Peletier. Their 
conversion failed. Rindge came back 
on a 50 yard pass from T. Cunning- 
ham to Tom Davis. 

Fitchburg tied the game in the 
fourth quarter as once again Bedard 
threw to Peletier, this one for 40 
yards. The conversion was run by 
Steve Galis. 


LYNN ENGLISH 22-12 
By NEAL MICHAELS 


Lynn English, showing a crushing 
ground game, defeated Rindge 22-12 
at Manning Bowl on Oct. 30. 

Handling the ball for the first 
period, English registered on a pass 
from Quarterback Danceiwicz to end 
Gary Bogart. Rindge countered on 
an end run by co-captain Tom Davis 
that was good for 56 yards. 

In the second half English had 
scores by Chuck Faia and Gary 
Bogart. 

Rindge cut the score on a 95 yard 
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interception and run by Davis, but 
could not get the ball again as 
English ran the clock out. 

Starting lineup—RE, J. Connors; 
Ti.) We Coxs) faye Po Gaspervnc. s. 
Singleton; lg, A. Bowen; It, W. 
Chockrek; le, W. Collins; qb, T. 
Cunningham; fb, A. Newton; lhb, L. 
Waithe; rhb, T. Davis. 


NEWTON SOUTH WINS 28-0 


Rindge suffered its fifth loss at 
the hands of unbeaten Newton South 
on Novy. 6 by the score of 28-0. 

The first half saw only one score 
by South, that on a 3 yard pass from 
Steve Parnell to Steve Cooper. After 
the second half kickoff, South ex- 
ploded. Led by Captain John Pas- 
sarini South drove to their second 
touchdown as Passarini went over 
from the two. The conversion by 
Steve Parnell upped the score to 14-0. 
The next time South received the ball 
they scored on Joe Manfred’s 5 yard 
end run. Mike Mathanson scored the 
polnts after. 

In the fourth period South’s Pas- 
sarini again scored from the 2 and the 
score stood 28-0. Jose Compos, the 
soccer-style kicker from Mexico, at- 
tempted the try for an extra point 
but it went wide. 

Stars in the losing cause for Rindge 
were Alvin Bowen, Al Newton, P. 
Gasper, and Tom Davis. 


JUNIOR VARSITY 
By NEAL MICHAELS 


Rindge’s JV football team won 
their opener over Watertown on Oct. 
11, 12-6. 

Our first score came on a quarter- 
back keeper by Don Harding for 8 
yards. Watertown followed with their 
touchdown on a 25 yard pass. 

With 20 seconds left Bob Newton 
recovered a Watertown fumble on 
Watertown’s 6 yard line. From there 
Don Harding threw to Ron Harris 
for the winning score. 





Sparked by a rugged defense, 
Rindge’s Junior Varsity collected a 
third period touchdown and defeated 
Cambridge Latin 8-6 on November 1. 


Rindge found its game stopped by 
the Latin defense and behind 6-0 at 
the end of the first half. 


Smart, thinking led to Rindge’s 
touchdown, when Quarterback Don 
Harding finding no room on the ends, 
ran right up the middle 85 yards for 
the touchdown. Then Jerry Melanson, 
the left halfback, threw an option 
pass to Ron Harris who deflected the 
ball to Fran Hodge for the conver- 
sion. 

This supplied the incentive for the 
defense to buckle down, and it did, 
thus giving the J. V’s their hard- 
earned victory, 


Starting lineup—RE, R. Harris; 
rt, K. Holway; rg, D. Cromwell; c, 
P. Jones; lg, R. Nichols; It, 
Wolfe; le, O. Fernandez; qb, D. 
Harding; rhb, J. Braithwaite; lhb, 
J. Melanson; fb. T. Higgins. 

Subs—F. Hodge, W. Bartlett, S. 
Fischer and W. Chockrek. 
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303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


EL 4-8584 
YOUR TUXEDO RENTAL HEADQUARTERS 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 


Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 
MEN’S SHOP 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Varsity Winter 


Sports Schedules 
VARSITY BASKETBALL 


December 
8 at Browne & Nichols 
14. Waltham 


17 at Watertown 
21 Newton North 
28 at Brookline 


January 
4 Newton South 
7 Weymouth 


11 at Arlington 

14 eatin HS Te4S: 
18 Brockton 

21 at Waltham 

25 Watertown 

28 at Newton North 


February 
1 Brookline 
4 at Newton South 
8 at Brockton 
11 at Weymouth 
15 Arlington 
18 C. H. L. S. at War Memorial 


FRESHMAN BASKETBALL 


December 
17 Western Jr. High 
PAL eke (OK Wai Ihe SE 
22 at Northeastern Jr. High 


January 


4 Vocational 

5 at Southern Jr. High 
7 at Brookline 

11 Waltham North 

14 Waltham Kennedy 
18 at Watertown East 
21 at Waltham South 
24 at Arlington 

26 Southern Jr. High 
28 Watertown West 


February 
Ue CaHy lars: 
2 at Western Jr. High 
4 Vocational 
8 Brookline 
15 at Waltham Kennedy 
17 Northeastern Jr. High 
18 Watertown East 


VARSITY HOCKEY 


December 
8 at Browne & Nichols 
Tbe Gae 1s Bethy Sh 
18 Medford 
23 Somerville 
28 Brookline 


January 


5 Newton 
8 Junior-Sophomore 
15 Arlington 


19 Waltham 

22 C. Hains: 

29 Medford 
February 


5 Somerville 
12 Brookline 


19 Newton 
21 Arlington 
23 Waltham 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Ine. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


TRACK 


December 


18 Malden, M. I. T. 
22 Weymouth, M. I. T. | 
January 
7 Brookline, Comm. Armory : 
22 Natick, Comm. Armory 
February 
5 Newton, Comm. Armory 
} 





12 Waltham, Northeastern 
19 B.C. High, Comm. Armory ~ 


SWIMMING 


December 
2 Boston Latin 
7 at Brookline | 
10 at Catholic Memorial | 
17 Brockton | 
January 
| 


4 Wellesley 
7 Fitchburg 


14 Waltham 
28 Malden 
February 


10 Boston English 
19 Eastern Championships | 
20 New England Championships | 


Cross Country 
By C. GRIFFIN and T. HESSE 


Rindge’s undefeated cross-country | 
squad, hoped to pick up where they 
left off last year, and they did win 
their first two meets against Somer- 
ville and B. C. High. 

Then the loss of veteran runners 
began to catch up with them. They 
lost three meets to Brookline, Malden 
Catholic, and C. H. L. S., and in the 
State Meet Rindge, though valiantly 
trying, did not score a point. 

New boys on the team tried to carry 
the load but just didn’t have the. 
experienence they needed. These boys | 
were R, Lindberg, W. Bingham, D. 
Phillips, and A. Whittaker. 

The experience gained by these boys, 
through cross-country competition, 
should stregthen us in the indoor) 
track season. : 


Bombs Away 
By P. BOYLE and R. DIPACE 


R. Mazzeo, is it true that one of 
the janitors wanted to use your hair) 
as a mop? | 

F. O’Laughlin, why did you change | 
your name from “Big Frank” to “Big | 
Daddy”? | 

J. Connors, why do they call you) 
“90 proof’? 

L. LaFlamme, why does everyone 
call you Weed? 

F. Vogan, how’s your canary? 

T. Beaudry, is that your sister you. 
walk to school? | 


ies Ate ian Pe 


SUBS OUR SPECIALTY { 


( 

{ 5 
TROWBRIDGE } 
SPA { 
{ = 444 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
l 


Opposite C. H. L. S. 


i ee 








CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS | 


Headquarters for 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS | 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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LATIN WINS ANNUAL 
TURKEY DAY GAME, 30-26 


By TOM HESSE 


On Nov. 25, 1965, before a crowd 
of 7000 fans, Cambridge Latin de- 
feated Rindge in the traditional Tur- 
key Day Game, 30-26. 

As the score indicates, this was 
hardly a game of airtight defenses. 
It was the opposite of what was ex- 
pected because at game time the field 
was very muddy. 

The scoring opened in the first 
period when Al Bowen tackled Wayne 
Canto in Latin’s end zone for the 
safety. Rindge hiked the score to 
10-0 when T. Cunningham hit Skip- 
per Davis on a 55 yard touchdown 
pass and a conversion pass from 
Davis to George Sealey. 

Latin came roaring back by scor- 
ing two touchdowns in the second 
and third quarters. 

Down 30-10 in the middle of the 
third quarter, the Technicians came 
roaring back on the strength of Cun- 
ningham’s arm. Cunningham threw 
two long-scoring passes of 55 yards 
and 45 yards to Leroy Waithe and 
Joe Braithwaite, respectively. Con- 
versions were scored on a pass from 
Davis to Vern Morris and a rush 
by Davis. Before Rindge could mount 
another threat time ran out. 

This was the seventy-fifth game 
in a series dating back to 1890. It 
is also among the top 10 oldest 
schoolboy series in the nation. 

To date Rindge has won 48, lost 
21 and tied 8 of the games. 

LATIN—Le, Evangelista; lt, Ro- 
bichaud; lg, Kendall; c, Murray; reg, 
Campbell; rt, Remeika; re, Legier; 
qb, Harrison;lhb, Canto; rhb, Mc- 
Laughlin; fb, Marchando. 

RINDGE—Le, Collins; lt, Cox; lg, 
Bowen; c, Chochrek;rg, Gasper; rt, 
Singleton; re, Connors; qb, Cunning- 
ham; lhb, Brathwaite; rhb, Davls; 
fb, Waithe, Law. 

* 


* * 

Thomas “Skipper” Davis, Varsity 
halfback, has been honored by being 
chosen for a place in the backfield of 
Glass B Boston Traveler’s All-Schol- 
astic Football Team. Larry Waithe 
has received Honorable Mention. 
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COUPE DE VILLE AT ONE-TEN | 


By JAMES MURPHY 


Ith 


H 


I was riding down the street in my Coupe de Ville 
When a heavy-stocked Buick pulled over the hill. 
He pulled alongside and started to play, 
And I knew this Caddy just wouldn’t stay. 
We met at the lights and our engines did roar— 
I knew my Caddy just had to score. 
We revved up our engines, the light turned green, 
And all you could see was a big smoke screen. 
Our tires screeched and our engines grew louder; 
The tension in the machines was gettlng wilder and wilder. 
My car was getting hot as I reached one-ten, 
And my blood started to boil again and again 
All of a sudden I felt this jounce 
As my tire went flat and we started to bounce. 
My car went wild, then into a fence— 
And then I knew I should have had more sense. 
I got out of the scrape with a broken leg, 
A smashed-up car and a head like an egg. 
So if you have a car and want to race, 
From ear to ear you’ve nothing but space. 
Don’t let the other guy mess you up 
Just because you think you’re hot stuff. 


JUMOR CLASS NOTES 


President, Al Newton 
Vice President, Gregory Head 
Secretary, John Mahoney 
Treasurer, Clarence Gaynor 


Other members of the Junior 
eouncil are: 
Bertrand, Philip 807 
Carbone, Joseph 308 
Donaldson, William 421 
Maxwell, Austin 312 
Dwyer, James 308 
Harris, Ronald AL 
Heywood, Kenneth 121 
Hodge, Francis 321 
Holmes, Arthur 306 
Hubacheck Paul 301 
Killion, John 206 
Perry, Walter 151 
Powers, Francis 112 
Prentice, Robert 151 
Santoyanni, Anthony 307 
Smith, Michael ae 


Tavilla, Anthony 


i, 
JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


mn 


Christmas Special 


15-DAY COURSE 





ENROLL NOW 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ACCELERATED COURSE 






1978 MASS. AVE. at PORTER SQUARE 
Call 491-6657 or 643-6657 


TRowbridge 6-1236 


y= 


3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 





Pe cn 


Santa's Christmas 
Liat Hor Ceachers 


TO— 
Mr, Baskin, a mustache cup. 
Myr. Cassidy, Sophomores that 


know the difference between b, d, p 
and q. 
Mr. Creedon, best teacher award 
for the ability to throw things. 
Mr. J. P. Culhane, a sweat suit to 
wear in 105. 
Mr. Ferzoco, a boy with a corri- 
dor pass on Wednesday morning. 
_ Mr. Fogg, a student who studies 
in the study hall. 
Mr. Galligan, a comb and a mir- 
ror. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
room. 
Mr. Hugyhe, a half decent class. 
Mr. Jennings, more chemistry stu- 
dents. 





Gibson, a baseball team. 
Harrington, a door for his 


Mr. Joyce, a French club with 
more than just five students. 


Miss LaMontagne, an assistant as 
efficient as Mr. Fogg. 


Mr. Mahoney, a room of his own. 

Mr. Martignetti, a year’s supply of 
dry cells to throw. 

Mr. McFadden, 
dancing shoes. 


Mr. Murphy, a year’s subscription 
to Secretary Beautiful so that he can 
dream. 

Mr. O’Connell, roller skates to 


commute between Rindge and Latin. 
Mr. O’Sullivan, a reclining chair to 
sleep in. 
Mr. Parris, a year’s subscription 
to “Better Student” magazine to re- 
place his senior class. 


Mr. Powers, an _ air-conditioned 
room. 
Mr. Reagan, a star runner. 
Mr. Richards, one year’s free golf 
lessons. 
Mr. Ryan, an extra pair of glasses 
to be kept in his desk. 
Mr. Sarasin, a set of his own lock- 
ers. 
Mr. Sateriale, a human computer, 
perferably blonde. 
Mr. Sennott, a room of his own on 
the second floor. 
Mr. Terry, a machine to correct 
those long-delayed chemistry tests. 
Mr. Tierney, a map of Vietnam. 
Mr. Travers, a new pair of shoes 
to show his class. 
Mr. Sweeney, a public address sys- 
tem with a melodic sound. 
Mr. William Kelleher, juniors and 
seniors who have enough sense not 
to leave the building. 
Mr. John Kelleher, a group of 
angelic Freshmen and Sophomores. 
To the Custodians, a bigger build- 
ing for them to take care of. 


To all members of the faculty, to 
the office secretaries and to our head- 
master, a MERRY CHRISTMAS and 
a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


a new pair of 








Artistic Floral Arrangements 


DECROSTA & SON 
FLORIST SHOP 


347-351 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
TR 6-9332 Res. MO 6-1704 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A. 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 








Art Supplies and Paints of All: Descriptions 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE, 


TR 6-4800 
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Alumni Notes 


Charles H. Riemer ’24 is the Traf- 
fic Manager for General Radio Co. 
in Concord. 


William MacKelvie ’25 and Westley 
Westberg, ’25 are also employed by 
General Radio. 








Albert LeBlanc ’57 is a Volks- 
wagen mechanic with the Lane Motor 
Sale Corp. of Bedford. 


Henry Dieselman ’58, M. I. T. ’57 
has received the Ph.D. in Nuclear 
Physics from Columbia University. 
He is married and lives in New Jersey. 








Peter Cosmos ’42 was chairman of 
the 1965 Cancer Crusade in Cam- 
bridge. He is the owner of the Cos- 
mos Insurance Agency in Cambridge. 
He resides in Brighton. 





Ed Rice ’54 with degrees from 
Boston University and Northeastern 
University, is an engineer with the 
Raytheon Co. in Sudbury. 





Woodrow Curtis ’54 is living in 
Arlington. He is chief draftsman for 
Lytron, Inc. of Woburn. 





Ernest Collins ’61 is associated 
with the New England Kennel Sup- 
ply Co. He resides in Arlington. 


Charles Coffey ’55 and M. I. T. 
59 has returned to Cambridge after 
several years residence in New Jer- 
sey. He has been in a doctoral pro- 
gram at Rutgers and plans to con- 
tinue his work next year. 








Peter Coffey ’55 is doing graduate 
work at Lehigh University. 





Timothy Coffey ’58 is doing doc- 
toral work at Michigan University. 





Brendan Coffey ’65 is a freshman 
at Tufts University. 





Thurman R. Edwards ’65 is in 
Compton College, Compton, Calif. He 
is majoring in mechanical drawing 
with a minor in psychology. 





Steven J. Michaels ’62, a student 
at Providence College, has been elec- 
ed to Theta Chapter of Delta Epsilon 
Sigma, the National Honor Society 
for Catholic colleges. 


Compliments 


of 


Home Room 207 


SI PARLA ITALIANO 


385 BROADWAY 
623-0210 
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Mr. Frank’s Beauty Salon 


Appointments and Walk-in Service 
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Siudents Enjoy 
Aero-Space Lecture 


Early in November the senior and 
junior classes, together with the soph- 
omore college preparatory sections, 
heard a most interesting and inform- 
ative program on Aero-Space given 
by Lt. Col. Myers and Lt. Col. Pitner 
from the Air University at Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, The lecturers were 
introduced by Lt. Col. Harry Stubbs, 
U.S.A.F.R., a Rindge graduate, class 
of 1939. 

Colonel Pitner spoke of the new 
developments in the field of aeronau- 
tic and space research. His portion of 
the program was amply illustrated 
with photographs and films of the 
Experimental X-15; the “Flying 
Bathtub” and the various research 
satellites, with the emphasis on the 
Ranger series. 

Colonel Myers discussed aspects of 
the “Man in Space” programs. Sound 
film clips of Major White’s “Walk 
in Space” and a film simulating a 
landing of men on the moon from 
blast-off to their return to Earth 
were most spectacular. 

Both speakers emphasized the abso- 
lute necessity for young men to ob- 
tain as much education as possible 
in order that they may be able to 
participate, if the opportunity arises, 
in the space program but especially 
that they may become well-informed 
citizens in the Space Age. 


Raving Rags 
By THE RAGING RAGMAN 


A. Bonislawski, why is everyone 
hanging around Bromfield? 

J. Cloran wanted to go to Davis 
Square for School and Commerce 
Day. 

P. Wilkins, how’s Morticia? 

J. Correia, why do you walk around 
the school and frown at the kids from 
Voc? 

R. Sousa, is it true that Custom by 
Crunch recently did your car over? 

T. Sullivan goes down to the bakery 
and smells the bread for fun. 

R. Mazzeo, how’s the tank running? 

T. Dargan is going to college next 
year; he’s going to be a drum major. 

M. Burne has signed a recording 
contract. They pay him $50 a record 
not to sing. 

J. and P. Rumrill, is it true that 
they call you the Rubber Brothers? 

1. Robinson, what’s that bunny 
doing on your sweat-shirt? 

J. Murphy, manual labor is a type 
of work, not one of your classmates. 
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Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 
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FALA-SE PORTUGUES 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
766-9578 
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Students Enjoy 


Mountain Climb 
By LEONARD J. POIRIER 


At the end of each school year Mr. 
Kaltsos takes a group of boys to New 
Hampshire to explore the White 
Mountains. Last June, Richard Sears, 
John O’Neil, and I went with him. 

We drove to Pinkham Notch, where 
we parked the car at the Glen House 
about 3 o’clock on a beautiful, warm 
clear afternoon, got our equipment 
together in back packs, and walked 
the six miles to our camp site. 
This consisted of a fireplace and a 
three-sided shelter. We cooked and 
ate dinner, kept the fire going until 
we went to bed. On the next day 
when we got up we washed in the 
nearby stream and it was mighty 
cold! We ate a hearty breakfast of 
frozen dehydrated eggs, instant choc- 
olate milk, and a can of fruit. Then 
we took the Great Gulf Trail to 
Mount Washington and up to the 
summit, reaching it about noon. 

Lunch was a can of Spam and a 
can of fruit. After lunch we ad- 
mired all the beautiful scenery that 
we could see from the mountain, 
stretching away as far as Canada 
and Maine. Then we went into the 
weather station, as the official temp- 
erature at the summit on that warm, 
sunny June day was 40 degrees. 

Returning to our camp site about 
4:30 we had dinner: chili and beans, 
Koolaid to drink, and a can of fruit. 
Next day we climbed Mount Jeffer- 
son. 

We used the Six Husbands trail, 
which is very steep. At one place 
we found about 50 feet of ladders, 
straight up. Along the side of Mt. 
Jefferson, where we crossed over 
the ridge to Mt. Adams and the Ed- 
monds Column shelter, we stopped 
for lunch—a can of chicken and a 
can of fruit. Then we took a short 
cut. We broke our own trail, by 
climbing over rocks and bushes, to 
the Adams Slide Trail. After a walk 
of an hour and a half this brought 
us back to our camp-site. We had 
beef, vegetables, Koolaid, and a can 
of fruit for dinner. 

We drove home along the Kanca- 
magus Highway. For the first 30 
miles the scenery was magnificent— 
sky, land, and rocks in vivid shades 
of blue, green, and black. Also along 
this road we saw rabbits, birds, 
squirrels, chipmunks, and one bear. 

From this expedition we learned 
a lot about camping and mountain 
climbing. It was a very enjoyable 
trip, and we would like to go again. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Jimmy's Food Mart 
160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 
876-1670 


FRIENDLY and CC™IRTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Saato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 
538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


Annual Reunion 


Held By Alumni 


By, Ry TePOERING 


A large turnout of Rindge alumni 
attended the annual banquet at Fan- 
tasia’s Restaurant on November 22, 
with President Ernest Graves as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The guest speaker 
for the evening was William Doherty, 
Class of 1922. 

Many noted alumni were at the 
head table along with invited guests 
from Latin School, members of the 
City Council and Mr. John W. Wood, 
headmaster emeritus of Rindge. Ten 
seniors from Rindge represented var- 
ious sports and clubs. Presentations 
were made to T. Davis and P. Gaspar 
for excellence in sports. 

One of the highlights of the eve- 
ning was a two-way telephone conver- 
sation with Eddie Donovan, ’22, a 
former Rindge great, who has been 
confined to his home due to illness. 
The entire body shouted greetings to 
him at this time. Each class was then 
given recognition, ranging from 1893 
up to the present 1966 group. Follow- 
ing this, Bill Doherty gave a talk on 
the ideas of the future in communi- 
cations and the need for education in 
this and other fields. | 

At the conclusion of Mr. Doherty’s 
talk guests and alumni rose in tribute 
to the memory of the late President 
Kennedy on his second anniversary of 
his assassination. This brought to a 
close the seventieth annual reunion 
of the Rindge Alumni Association, 


Neu Teachers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

. . 
his practice teaching in the Lexing- 
ton school system. | 

| 


Mr. Michael P. O’Leary, who 
taught in Room 210 last year but is 
now in charge of Room 203, was born 
in Boston but brought up in Cam- 
bridge. He graduated from Rindge 
(60) and Boston College, where he 
majored in English. Before coming 
to us he taught in Northeastern Ju- 
nior High School, Somerville. | 








Mr. William Quirk, teaching math. 
ematics in Room 3801, graduated from 
Somerville High and Boston State, 
where he took the B.S. in Education 
and is now working toward his mast- 
er’s degree. He taught as a practice 
teacher in Somerville Junior High 
School. He is an amateur golfer. “] 
am impressed,” he says, “with Rindge 
and with many of my students.” 














Mr. John Sennott, who taught ir 
Room 207 last year during Mr. Ry. 
an’s illness, now has Home Roon 
206 and teaches English again. He 
was born in Cambridge; graduatec 
from the Russell School and St) 
Mary’s High, and then studied fow 
years in Stonehill College, North Eas 
ton, and two years in Suffolk Uni 
versity. He is serving his fifth yea) 
in the Marine Reserve. | 








617-449-1310 


American Fire Equipment Co. | 


Fire Department Supplies 
Fire Extinguishers 
399 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 
NEEDHAM, MASS 02192 


CENTRAL SQUARE 































names follow: 











| SENIORS Pet. 
'oseph Bourgeois 91.0 
)ohn Marotto 88.0 
ueon Arabia 87.5 
tonald Capotosto 85.0 
Aichael Fraumeni 85.0 
jharles P. Smith 85.0 
Villiam Lavoie 84.0 
Cenneth D. Rodrigues 84.0 
.eo P. LeBlanc 83.0 
-edro M. Silva 82.5 
3rendan Coffey 82.0 
Idward Dahl 82.0 
ohn Hammer 82.0 
Villiam Nevins 81.4 
Ronald B. Bento 81.0 
zeonard Coffill 81.0 
Jecil D. Sullivan 81.0 
“heodore F. Coughlin 81.0 
ames R. Lamoureux 81.0 
Ayles J. McTernan 81.0 
‘ohn J. Romero 81.0 
Paul L. Santackas 81.0 
ohn Carey 80.0 
ohn M. Gallego 80.0 
Jharles E. Kelley 80.0 
‘ohn J. McGoldrick 80.0 
William Shannon 80.0 
‘Orcilio Costa 79.8 
aul Clarke 79.2 
‘evin B. Walsh 79.1 
Dlarence Clark 79.0 
Jonald Greenidge 78.0 
Joseph R. Generazzo 78.0 
Donald J. McNaught 78.0 
aul Spedding Mee 
James Sullivan ie 
joseph M. Dionne 17.0 
Michael Lopez 77.0 
fugene F. Solimene 76.7 
avid J. Holway 76.3 
rthur D. Habelow 76.0 
idmund J. Dussault 715.8 
idward Enos 75.8 
xerald Bombino 15.7 
gerald A. Enos 75.7 
Anthony J. DeFrancesco 75.0 
Philip W. Jackman 75.0 
Robert McLaughlin 75.0 
Martin Rourke 75.0 
_ JUNIORS 
Sarlos Soares 92.3 
uawrence W. Kelley 87.5 
Melvin J. Gurney 87.1 
= a Gibbons 86.6 
fohn MacAskill 85.0 
Robert D. Mazzeo 85.0 
Jrlando Moreira 82.5 
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157 Students Listed 
On June Honor Roll 


| The June honor roll shows 157 names: 48 Seniors, 36 Juniors, 

33 Sophomores, and 40 Freshmen. This compares with 180 names 
it midyear and 167 at the end of the third quarter. 
| The Register will comment on these figures editorially. The 


Thomas B. Wright 
William B. Swartz 
John F. Egan 

Neal Michaels 
Jeffrey A. Briggs 
Ricardo Savory 
Gregory Antonopoulos 
William Rebello 
Charles E. Steele, Jr. 
Alvin R. Bowen, Jr. 
James L. Brown 
Richard Perry 

John E. Paris 
Raymond Perry 
Lawrence LaFlamme 
Thomas R. Bertrand 
Louis V. Pelusi 
Frank M. Vieira 
Charles F. Termini 
Ronald R. Ippolito 
James J. Mahoney 
Albert Castrucci 
Edward F. Daly 
Jerome V. Connors 
Stephen H. Lord 
Richard J. Armstrong 
Victor Privetera 
John F. Tobin 
Aurelio M. Torres 


SOPHOMORES 


Joseph M. Moreira 
Joseph F. Carbone 
Harold J. Coffey 
Edward D. Johnson 
Michael L. Smith 
Gregory E. Head 
Al Newton 

Michael Long 
Michael D. Habelow 
Frederick Bartkus 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 
Paul D. Hubacheck 
Joseph P. Braga 
John J. Killion, Jr. 
Stephen Mahoney 
James J. Mederios 
Philip Bertrand 
James Hinds 
Lafayette L. Bingham 
Daniel T. Lopez 
Leo T. Bergin 
Frederick E. Johnson 
Jorge A. Delgado 
James Dwyer 

John J. Simpkins 
George J. Gentile 
William J. Malfa 
William P. Todd 
James J. Costa 
Wayne McCusker 
Robert L. McNaught 
Frank A. Miano 
James E. Rumrill 


FRESHMEN 
Phillip Jamiol 


FRED'S 


THE RINDGE REGISTER 


RECREATION CENTER 


BILLIARDS and POOL 


288(B) GREEN 


FO Reels Hi ATP. OM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


694 Mass. Ave. 


Galgay The Florist 


Central Sq. 


DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, 


STREET 


Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


Frederick R. Marotto 89.2 
Philip Cabral 88.5 
Thomas DiPace 88.5 
Thomas F. Murphy 87.1 
Fernando A. Bettencourt 87.0 
Ronald L. MeCollem 86.4 
Richard Crowley 85.0 
Robert L. Johnson 85.0 
Michael J. Bonislawski 84.3 
Manuel Arruda 84.2 
Walter Ferreira 83.6 
John A. Sasso 82.9 
Mel Romero 82.8 
Charles Samalis 80.7 
Paul Collazzo 80.7 
Anthony Jorge 80.7 
Paul Daszuta 80.0 
Albert F. Dove 80.0 
Jonathan Beesley 719.3 
John Morris 49.3 
John H. Nichols 79.3 
Charles A. Braid 78.6 
Robert S. Simpson 18.6 
Vito Lanzillo 78.5 
Dante Cornelio 17.9 
John Rowe 17.9 
John H. Sheehan 77.8 
Stephen P. Banacos (teak 
Paul Egan We 
Gerald D. McIsaac 77.1 
Antonio Santos Feil 
James Duffy 76.4 
Paul M. Guzzeti 76.4 
James O. Price 76.4 
Joseph Santackas 76.4 
Robert Cyr 75.7 
Willard N. Galbreath 15.7 
Craig Powell 75.7 
Michael Galvin 75.0 


SEMOR CLASS NOTES 


The Senior Class, with Mr. Sater- 
iale as their faculty adviser, elected 
the following officers, who will make 
up the Executive Board of the class: 

President, Albert B. Castrucci 

Vice Pres., James E. Greenidge 
Secretary, Neal L. Michaels 
Treasurer, Carlos M. Soares 


Other members of the Senior 
Council are: 
Antonopoulos, Gregory 207 
Botelho, John 305 
Brathwaite, Aaron 248 
Briggs, Jeffrey 114 
Brooks, William 201 
Cloran, John 148 
Courtney, Paul 255 
Cunningham, Thedis 248 
Dargan, Thomas 201 
DeFeudis, Joseph 114 
Gasper, Philip 150 
Gibbons, Kevin 203 
Johnson, Richard 150 
Kelley, Lawrence 210 
Loder, Robert 210 
Murphy, James 148 
O’Brien, Barry 359 
Pacheco, Albert 245 
Pearson, Bob 245 
Perry, Richard 123 
Pever, Francis 255 
Richardson, Stewart 408 
Rouleau, David 3805 
Sullivan, Timothy 114 
Waithe, Leroy 123 
Wilkes, Harry 203 





HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Santa, Send Seuiars 


As Christmas approaches, we 
would like to ask Santa to bring 
these presents to the following sen- 
iors. To— 


G. Antonopoulos, another pair of 
suede shoes. 


J. Brown, a faster bicycle. 

A. Castrucci, something important 
to discuss at the next council meet- 
ing. 

R. Farrell, more manners to use 
in 259. 


R. Gavin, a longer belt. 

R. Hallisey, 22 rebounds a game. 

L. LaFlamme, a 4-year scholarship 
to) Ba Ue 

S. Lord, a Renault to bring him 
and O. Moreira to school each day. 

J. Mahoney, a passing mark on a 
physics test. 
K. Sateriale, a 95 in math. 


R. Mazzeo, a jet-engine for his car. 


M. Ribeiro and A. Torres, more 
pennants to sell at Latin. 


Leroy Waithe, more time to reduce 
his weight for the basketball season. 


T. Wright, a title role on Broad- 
way. 

L. Sargent, a new dance to learn 
(and somebody to do it with). 

J. DeLeo, a sell-out crowd for “No 
Time for Sergeants.” 

R. DiPace, less noisy Key Club 
meeting. 

C. Soares, a community project 
for the Honor Society. 

J. Connors, more time before school 
to spend with Sarah Lee. 

L. Wood and W. Cartwright, di- 
plomas in June. 

Larry Waithe, a pound of butter. 

W. Haynes, more to brag about. 

S. Singleton, 5 to 1 odds on any- 
thing. 

P. Waithe, more cookies in J. Ma- 
honey’s lunch bag, 

F. Vieira, more rags to use on 
Leroy and Larry Waithe. 

H. LePage, an invisible lunch bag 
to carry into 259. 

C. Williams, smaller feet. 

N. Michaels, nothing, because he’s 
the man with everything. 

J. McCarthy, a book entitled “How 
to Control Baldness’ (written by L. 
LaFlamme). 
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Register Staif Members 
Attend Press Conference 


By GREGORY ANTONOPOULOS 


Four Register staffers attended 
the recent High School Press Con- 
ference at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
in Boston. 


This was the 20th annual event of 
its kind, sponsored by The Boston 
Globe. Mr. Samuel Rogers of the 
Globe was emcee of the evening. The 
speaker was Mr. Kenneth O’Donnell, 
introduced as perhaps a candidate 
for Congress in the next election. 
He was President Kennedy’s press 
secretary, and continued in that of- 
fice under President Johnson. Mr. 
O’Donnell talked about President 
Kennedy’s campaign for the Presi- 
dency and about his administration. 

John F. Kennedy had to overcome 
serious obstacles, Mr. O’Donnell said. 
No Catholic had ever been President 
of the United States, and the re- 
ligious issue had defeated Al Smith. 
The Wisconsin and West Virginia 
primaries had been the turning point 
in the struggle. Another important 
factor had been Mr. Kennedy’s suc- 
cesses in televised debates. 


Mr. O’Donnell clearly feels that 
the Kennedy administration had been 
distinguished. Coming into office, 
J. F. K. had faced many problems. 
The new countries were looking for 
a model to follow in their economic 
and social systems. The United 
States economy was uncertain and 
faltering. The Soviets’ rapid economic 
growth, and their technical victory 
over the United States—Sputnik— 
deeply impressed the new nations. 
Berlin, Laos, and Cuba were ready 
to explode. 

Each of these problems, Mr. 
O’Donnell said, President Kennedy 
had met successfully, but his greatest 
achievement was to involve a large 
number of able young men in public 
service. 

A question period followed the talk. 
Mr. O’ Donnell refused to say whether 
or not he would run for Congress. 
He did say he would announce his 
intentions in January, and he sound- 
ed like a candidate when he said it. 

The entire program was interest- 
ing and different from any other I 
attended. We four sat at a table with 
some girls from a Catholic high school 
and chatted with them while we had 
our refreshments. 

The Register delegation to the 
conference, accompanied by Mr. Fogg 
were Ronald Ippolito, William Haynes, 
Robert O’Rourke, and Gregory An- 
tonopoulos. 





WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
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Christmas Oddities 
From Other Lands 


Eskimos in the Canadian North 
believe that deer kneel on Christmas 
Eve in worship of the Great Spirit. 
In England roosters are supposed to 
crow all day on Christmas. In Den- 
mark there is an elf called Jul-Nisse 
(Yule-Elf) who lives in the attic. 
Nobody except the family cat can 
see him, but on Christmas Eve the 
children put a bow! of porridge and 
a pitcher of milk at the attic door 
for him. 

In southern Germany the cattle 
talk on Christmas Eve, but humans 
are forbidden to listen. One farmer’s 
hired man who eavesdropped heard 
the horses talk about the hard work 
they would have pulling his body to 
the graveyard next week. 


DRAMA CLUB INVITES 


By WILLIAM HAYNES 


The Rindge Drama Club, formed 
last year, will be glad to receive 
new members who are interested in 
acting or behind-the-scenes stage 
work. Those who wish to join should 
see John De Leo (859), President, or 
Ron Ippolito (207), secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The first play which will be pre- 
sented in January, will be “No Time 
for Sergeants”. 








STUDENT’S LAMENT 


I put my faith and trust in you; 
I thought I could rely. 

But now I’m disillusioned— 
I wish that I might die. 

I made you my ideal, you see, 
And so I copied you. 

I should have copied someone eles, 
For now I’m flunking too. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 


EL 4-9443 


Phil’s Variety Store 
283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 


Compliments of 
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DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
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Since 1895 
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OACH SERVICE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
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Blackout Briefs 


By JOSEPH RASTELLINI 


Barry O’Brien didn’t think the 
headlights on his car would work. 

R. Lindberg had his Secret Sam 
attache case on hand guarding our 
school just in case of a surprise 
attack, 

R. Forsythe charged $2.00 an hour 
to watch his portable television. 

W. Haynes had confidence in his 
looks, knowing that he couldn’t be 
seen. 

T. Beaudry called up the Boston 
Edison Electric Company and report- 
ed that his lights weren’t working 
properly. 

J. Greenidge lost out on a night 
with his moth collection. 

R. Hallisey had trouble crawling 
under the bed. 

Tough luck for P. Boyle he couldn’t 
play with his electric trains. 

P. Ciccolo was waiting five hours 
for his toast to pop up. 

M. Sico served as a guide to help 
pretty girls find their way around 
the dark streets. 

S. Pelletrino was disturbed because 
he couldn’t use his hair dryer. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS NOTES 


President, Thomas DiPace 
Vice President, Robert Bridgeman 
Secretary, Francis X. Coughlin 

Treasurer, Bernard McGovern 


Other members of the Sophomore 
Council are: 








Banacos, Stephen 105 
Beaulieu, Daniel 303 
Bennett, Wilfred A. 413 
Currier, Albert 105 
Braid, Charles 401 
Dove, Albert 463 
Galbreath, Willard 463 
Hall, Stephen 401 
Martin, Edwin 208 
Pedro, Kenneth P, 101 
Pelletier, August 257 
Price, James O. 413 
Samalis, Charles 412 
Thompson, Joseph 321 
Ward, Preston 257 
Worthley, Charles 208 
KI 7-3353 

BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 


6le GORE ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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Driver Ed Quiz 
I 


Glaring headlights add to night 
driving hazards. Which of the follow- 
ing should you NOT do? 

(a) Lower your headlight beams in 
advance of meeting other cars. 

(b) Reduce your speed when facing 
headlight glare. 

(c) Force your eyes downward on the 
center line of the road instead of 
up into the incoming lights. 

(d) Lower your headlight beams 
when following another car. 


II 


No person should drive in dense fog 
vnless it is absolutely necessary. 
When it does prove necessary, he 
should use? 
(a) Parking lights 
(b) High-beam lights . 
(c) Low-beam lights 
(d) No lights, to avoid distortion of 

vision 


Ill 


When you find yourself getting very 
sleepy while driving on a long trip, 
the best remedy is? ; 
(a) Black coffee 1 
(b) Fresh air 

(c) Benzedrine : 
(d) Sleep 


IV 
What is the danger of idling a car 
engine in a closed garage? 
(a) Carbon monoxide will become 
generated : 
(b) The engine will become over- 
heated 
(c) There may be a gasoline explo- 
sion j 
(d) There may be a fire 


Vv 


What effects are always present with 
the use of alcohol? : 
(a) Renewed vigor and high level of 


energy i 
(b) Breakdown in respect for law — 
(c) Impairment of judgment and 


reason 
(d) Strong feeling of elation and well, 
-being 
*(2) ¢ £(8) FS (P) & F (2) 3 F(2) T 
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55 Boylston Street (Harvard Square) 
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R. CHARLES (CONNOR 
BTIRES AFTRR 37 YEARS 


/Mr. Charles L. O’Connor retired 
the end of January after more 
an 37 years as a teacher of auto 
op work at Rindge. 

/Born in Cambridge, he graduated 
Jom C.H.L.S. and served in World 
‘ar I in the Army Air Service 
bgiment — which later became the 
irmy Air Corps — and served over- 
as for 18 months. 


‘As a boy he became fascinated 
7 automobiles and learned auto 
‘pair by working in a garage. In 
ie Army he was an aircraft engine 
echanic. 

|Upon his honorable discharge in 
ane, 1919, he opened his own auto 
‘pair shop on Massachusetts Av- 
hue in North Cambridge, where he 
ntinued to operate this business 
atil 1942. 

|He joined the Rindge faculty 
lctober 1, 1928, teaching in the base- 
ent of the old shop building. Before 
iat time Mr. James A. MacDonald 
ad been the only auto teacher. 


‘Mr. O’Connor’s memories of 
indge thus reach back to fellow 
tachers whose names have receded 
ito legend for present Rindge boys. 
fr. Tobin, our Superintendant of 
chools, was a Rindge teacher until 


928. Among his other colleagues, 
Charlie” can remember Mr. Edward 


. Sullivan, who was later President 
f Salem State Teacher’s College; 
[r. Goepper, Mr. Balfe, and Mr. 
ohn Sullivan, now masters of the 
forse, Houghton, and Harrington 
chools; Mr, Darcy, now Headmaster 
f C.H.L.S.; our lady teachers the 
lisses Catherine Blake, Jane Mosher 
ertrude Rogers, and Anna Ward; 
Ir. Wood and Mr. McCabe as Head- 
asters, Mr. James Conlan as assist- 
nt Headmaster, Mr. Giduz, Mr. Ab- 
ott Paine, Mr. Leverett Preble and 
any others. 

Mr. O’Connor’s thorough knowl- 
lge of automobiles, his endless pa- 
ence, and his dedication have been 
mong the reasons why the auto 
jurse has been and is so popular 
ith Rindge boys, and why it has 
een so successful in preparing them 
or work in the trade. 

He has given the boys at Rindge 
is best for many years. Now The 
EGISTER wishes him many years 
f health and happiness in his re- 
rement, 
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Freshman Class Leads In 
Second Quarter Honor Roll 


The second quarter Honor Roll, closing out the first half of 
the school year, shows the Freshman class in the lead for the sec- 
ond time by placing 48 of their members on the Roll. Each class 
showed an increase except the Sophomores, who dropped three 
from the previous Roll. The Honor Roll itself shows an increase 
in numbers from 132 to 140, a step in the right direction. 


SENIORS 


Kenneth A. Sateriale 
Carlos M. Soares 
Lawrence W. Kelley 
Jeffrey A. Briggs 
Kevin F. Gibbons 
Robert D. Mazzeo 
Richard Perry 
Gregory M. Antonopculous 
Edward F. Daly 
Gregory M. O’Keefe 
Philip 8. Wilkins 
William R. Rebello 
John F. Cloran 
Richard M. Thomas 
Melvin J. Gurney 
John FE. Egan 

James J. Mahoney 
Orlando A. Moreira 
Waldo L. Murphy 
Ronald R. Ippolito 
Lawrence D. LaFlamme 
Stephen S. Pelletrino 
Lloyd J. Sargent 
John F. Tobin 

Alvin R. Bowen, Jr. 
Randall E. Lindberg 
Ricardo Savory 
Michael J. Monico 
Stephen H. Lord 
Neal L. Michaels 
Thomas B. Wright 
Raymond J. Perry 
Roger R. Potvin 
Victor Privetera 
William A. Haynes 
James L. Brown 
Michael Benevento 
Arthur S. Bonislawski 
Paul B. Courtney 
Gerald DeFrancisco 
Winthrop Hector 
John N. MacAskill 
Louis V. Pelusi 
Joseph Rastellini 
Richard H. Simons 
William B. Swartz 


JUNIORS 


Gregory E. Head 
Harold J. Coffey 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 
Frank A. Miano 
Jorge A. Delgado 
Michael Long 

Daniel T. Lopez 

Al Newton 

Joseph P. Braga 
James F. Dwyer 
John D. Ferolito 
Stephen M. Mahoney 
George D. Wolfe 
Joseph M. Moreira 
Frank C. Wright 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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TRACK TEAM SETS VEW 
CONSECUTIVE WIN RECORD 


The Rindge track team, on Friday, 
January 7, at Commonwealth Armory, 
won all but one event on its way to 
breaking the previous 24 straight win 
record held by Watertown since 1962. 
The amazing and wonderful part of 
this record-breaking performance is 
that it was done by a team of boys 
some of whom have raced together 
since they were freshmen, entering 
Rindge in 1962. 

Congratulations are in order to both 
Coach Reagan and the members of his 
track squad for their efforts. 

Our trackmen have not lost in Met- 
ropolitan League competition since 
1962 and are now aiming at the fourth 
straight Division 1 championship. 

Individual winners were: 

Double winner—Captain Thomas 
Davis in the 300 yard and shotput. 

Double winner—Carl Griffin in the 
1000 yard and high jump. 

Single winner—Clarence Gaynor in 
the 600 yard. 

Single winner—Thedis Cunningham 
in the mile run. 

Single winner—Aaron Braithwaite 
in the hurdles. 

Single winner—Milton Eubanks in 
the 50 yard dash. 

A relay team, composed of Aurelio 
Whittaker, Milton Eubanks, Raymond 
Philpott and Clarence Gaynor, won 
their specialty. 

Other boys who scored points were: 

Randall Lindberg — second in the 
mile. 

David Phillips—second in the 1000 
yard. 

Richard Crawley — third in the 
1000 yard. 

Jerome Connors — third in the 300 
yard. 

Al Newton — third in the shotput. 

Lafayette Bingham—second in the 
2-mile run. 

Frank Vierra — second in the hur- 
dles. 

Ray Philpott — second in the 600 
yard. 

William Spencer — third in the 50 
yard dash. 
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Rindge Senior Awarded 
Bronze Medal for Rescue 


John Lasofsky, a Rindge senior, 
has been awarded the Bronze Medal 
for Bravery by the Humane Society 
for saving the life of Mr. David N. 
Ferrick of Cambridge. 

On May 26, 1965, John and a friend, 
Miss Jeanie Panico of Somerville, saw 
Mr. Ferrick‘s car plunge into the 
Charles River. Seeing a man’s arm 
dangling out of the car window, 
John threw off his shoes, dived 
into the water, and swam out to the 
vehicle. At the same time two men, in 
a small boat, came to the scene to 
assist in the rescue. 

The injured motorist’s leg was 
trapped under the steering wheel and 
he was unable to free himself. 
Lasofsky swam under the car, entered 
it through the passenger-side window, 
and pushed him out while the other 
two men pulled from the boat. He then 
leaped to the roof of the rapidly sink- 
ing car and helped to lift Mr. Ferrick 
into the boat. 

The two boatmen took John and Mr. 
Ferrick to the boathouse, where an 
M.D.C. ambulance took them to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Three weeks later Lasofsky received 
a blank form from the Humane So- 
ciety on which to report the details of 
the accident; and this January he re- 
ceived a certificate of award and the 
medal. 





Hockey Team Scores 
Three In 43 Seconds 


On January 29 our hockey team 
defeated Medford 4-3 at the Arena 
in one of the most outstanding games 
of the year. 

Trailing 3 to 1 in the final period 
of the game the Rindge pucksters set 
the G. B. I. League on the alert by 
establishing a new record for scoring 


when they netted the puck 8 times in 
43 seconds to beat all former records 
into the ground. 

The individual star of the game 
was Mike Sico who scored the goal 
to tie it at 3-3 and 18 seconds later, 
unassisted, scored the go ahead tally 
to give Rindge a great come-from- 
behind win and an amazing finish. 
Credit should go to all the boys for 
er fine offensive and defensive 
play. 


(A history of the track team on 
its way to the record, compiled by 
Coach Regan, will be found on Page 
6 of this Register.) 
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Second Half Ahead 


In a recent discussion among students the fact was brought 
out how far the school year had progressed. We are now into the 
second half and to the Seniors graduation is drawing near, with 
many occasions such as proms and other social affairs. 

If you have applied yourself to your studies and kept marks 
up then you can relax a little for this last half. But for those 
who are border line candidates for graduation, now is the time to 
take stock, strive for improvement and get that diploma. 

After graduation things will not be as easy as they have been in 
school. You will have many more burdens. Military duty, employ- 
ment, reserves, further education—these are a few of the things 
that you will have to decide for yourself. 

Think; graduation is only about four months away and after 
that those days at Rindge will only be a memory. So let’s all aim 
for a place on the Honor Roll. Don’t sit back, sit up and strive to 
better your marks. It can be done. 


Value of Education 


College graduates make much higher average incomes than 
high school graduates, and high school graduates make more than 
drop-outs. Furthermore, men who have graduated from high school 
suffer much less unemployment than those who left school without 
graduating. These are the reasons the United States government 
appropriates billions of dollars to educate school drop-outs in the 
war against poverty. Everybody knows these facts. Have you ever 
asked yourself why they are true? 

Ever since our ancestors grew brains, the use of in- 
telligence has separated us more and more from the lower 
animals. The more intelligence a man has and the better he 
can control it, the more he can be worth to his employer, his 
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community, and mankind. Developing your mental powers through 
exercising them is your chief business as a student. 

Acquiring information is important, but secondary. A great 
deal of the facts you learn in school will turn out to be false 
before many years. The greater values in education are in what 
President Conant calls the “solid subjects’”—reading, commun- 
ication, mathematical reasoning, and scientific thinking. These 
are the solid subjects because in them you develop the mental 
powers by updating your stock of information as long as you live. 

This is the reason why the extent of your education will 
affect your chance of success, in your vocation as in other ways. 
If you are wise you will finish high school at least, graduate 
from college if you can, and get all possible value from your 
educational experience. The increase in your income will be, com- 
paratively, a small part of the gain your education will give you. 


School Spirit Lacking? 


Three students have written to this paper to protest what 
they regard as a serious lack of school spirit this year at Rindge. 
Only a few Rindge men, they say, attend our basketball games and 
cheer on the team. The team is certainly worthy of your support; 
so are our hochey and track teams. Yet only a handful of Rindge 
rooters show up. 

Similarly, not enough of our students support other school 
activities. The attendance at the Drama Club play was not what 
it should have been, with the result that profits were small. 

Hundreds of years ago a great philosopher set down this rule 
to follow, and it still applies today: So conduct yourself that if 
everybody acted as you do, the world would be at its best. Are 
you, yourself, supporting school activities? When there is a game, 
do you go and cheer the Rindge team, even if it is a weak one? 
When we put on a play or some other function do you go yourself 
and also sell as many tickets as you can? If you do not, chances 
are you are the first to criticize the school. If so, criticize yourself 
—it’s your fault. 

Take pride in your school. Take part in its activities, as a 
participant if you can, but at least with your presence, your en- 
thusiasm, and your money. 


Eat Neat 


A reminder to all students—the smart thing to do in the 
cateteria: 

1. Run to the lunch line — the food is scarce and you want 
to get ahead of the other guy. 

: fe Save several seats at your table — let the other fellow 
stand. 

3. Stay at your place even if you have finished eating. If there 
aren’t seats enough that’s just too bad. 

4, Don’t bother to put papers, milk cartons etc. into the waste 
cans. Just throw them on the floor or leave them on your chair. 
Somebody will come and pick them up — that isn’t your business 
anyway. 

5. If you want to talk to somebody across the room, YELL. 
There is so much noise it won’t make any difference. 

F . When you get up from the table, don’t bother to clean your 
stool. 

7. And, by the way, when you see a long line, try to sneak in| 
ahead of those poor dopes that try to be fair about it. 

From The Bulletin, Watertown Senior High 
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henior Attends \outh 
Program In Washington 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 


During the week of January 23, it 
vas my privilege to participate in one 
f the most rewarding youth pro- 
rams ever to be instituted in this 
ountry. It was the fourth annual 
Jnited States Senate Youth program, 


ponsored by the William Randolph 
lfearst Foundation. 


| Every year the foundation sends 
wo delegates from each state to 
Nashington, D. C., for a week of 
neetings with government officials 
nd sightseeing tours of the Capitol. 
“he idea of the program was con- 
eived in 1961 by Senator Schoeppel 
rom Kansas and submitted as a 
Senate resolution in 1962. The reso- 
ution has been approved unanimous- 
y ever since. At the outset, the 
rustees of the Hearst Foundation 
‘equired 80 percent of the Senators 
o participate; but they were amazed 
vhen they received offers of heip 
‘rom 100 percent of the Senators. 


7ULL SCHEDULE 











The schedule was rather demand- 
ng. Most of the delegates got up 
around 6:30 to make a breakfast ap- 
sointment for 7:30. In the morning, 
she group had meetings or tours and 
ve usually dined at one of the Sen- 
ate office buildings. After the after- 
qoon trips we were taken back to 
the Mayflower Hotel for our evening 
meal. At every meal we heard such 
distinguished speakers as Sargeant 
Shriver, Carl Haydn, Jack Valenti, 
and Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey. The evening meals were es- 
pecially enjoyable because we were 
entertained by the White House Ma- 
rine Corps Band, the Air Force Bag- 
pipers, and the Army Chorus. 


One man that the public hears 
very little about is the Special As- 
sistant to the President, Jack Valenti. 
He is a very religious man with a 
forceful personality. Valenti does not 
hesitate to use, quite liberally, guo- 
tations from the Bible in his 
speeches. 

By its very nature, the office of 
Vice President of the United States 
must not be publicized. This fact 
has given many people the wrong 
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impression of our current Vice Presi- 
dent. Hubert Humphrey is a very 
warm and friendly man, not at all 
like the image projected by the news 
media. 


TRIP HIGHLIGHT 


One of the highlights of the trip 
was a visit to the floor of the House 
of Representatives. The doorkeeper, 
“Fishbait” Miller, staged a joint ses- 
sion of Congress using students as 
officials. On Tuesday afternoon I 
worked in the office of Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy. All of his aides were 
very friendly towards me; but I 
haven’t discovered yet if their Irish 
background had anything to do with 
it. 
IMPRESSIVE VISIT 

Perhaps the most impressive visit 
of the trip was to the National Cathe- 
dral. Built in the Gothie style of 
architecture, this magnificent house 
of worship has vaulted ceilings 104 
feet high. The main altar, which is 
cut of marble and adorned with %6 
scenes from Christian history, is 305 
feet from the west entrance to the 
church. 

I find it hard to draw any definite 
mpressions so soon after the trip; but 
I do know one thing, that what I saw 
in Washington will always remain 
with me. 
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DRAMA CLUB 


The Rindge Drama Club staged two 
brilliant performances of “No Time 
for Sergeants” on Friday and Satur- 
day nights, January 21 and 22. 
Although Friday night’s attendance 
was slightly lower than expected, that 
night’s excellent performance resulted 
in the sale of nearly 100 extra tickets 
at the door on Saturday night. On 
both nights the cast was at its best, 
even though several boys were ham- 
pered with colds or the flu. The six 
female cast members, borrowed from 
atin School, proved quite eIrective i 


what many had assumed would be an 
all-male cast. 

The lead role of Will Stockdale was 
excellently played by Tom Wright, a 
first-year man in the Drama Club. The 
other starting roles were Sergeant 
King, played by drama veteran Ken 
Sateriale; end Ben Whitledge, played 
by Jed Cronin, now in his second year 
of dramatics at Rindge. 

Other members of the cast were 


I. LaFlamme, J. Briggs, J. Mc- 
Carthy, John DeLeo, R. Ippolito, 
F¥. Murphy, H. Coffey, R. Freeman, 
W. Haynes, G. Gentile, R. Far- 
well, J. Brown, N. Michaels, R. 
Mazzeo, R. Wong, di: Mahoney, J. 


Vaden, R. Loder, L. Waithe. Also 
from Latin School Joan Acker- 
mann, Chery! Snell, Mary With- 
am, Ellen Diffey, Cynthia Kash- 


nor, and Linda Cameron. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Rob- 
ert Guest, director of dramatics at 
Latin School, who gave us his valuable 
time and patiently guided the produc- 
tion to success; to Miss Paula Mar- 
mon and Miss Joan Myer, who assist- 
ed Mr. Guest; to Mr. Crawley and his 
crew, who ran the stage lights; to Al 
Accardi, the make-up man; to Jeff 
Briggs, who was in charge of scenery; 
to Mike Benevento, who served as 
stage manager; and finally to the 
entire cast. 


PROJECTION CLUB 


Senior class members in good 
standing of the 1965-1966 Projection 
Club are: 


Averett, Arthur A., President 
Brathwaite, Aaron G. 1st. Vice-Pres. 
Pearson, Charles W. 2nd. Vice-Pres. 


Bonislawski, A. O’Brien, A. 
Cammara, A. O’Laughlin, F. 
Cloran, J. O’Neil, J. 
Correia, J. Pelusi, J. 
Dargan, T. Perryam hae. 
Davis, T. Perry, R. V. 
Dickson, D. Pickett, A. 
Glennon, W. Powell, W. 
Hooper, G. Powers, M. 
Horan, R. Rebello, W. 
Larkin, W. Sullivan, T. 
Mangan, K. Tobin, J. 
Murphy, J. Washngton, H. 
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William H. Doherty 


Outstanding Alumnus 





This is the first of what we hope 
will be a series of articles on out- 
standing Rindge graduates. 





William H. Doherty, the speaker 
at this year’s Alumni Banquet, was 
graduated from Rindge in 1922 at 
the age of 15. He did post-graduate 
work at Rindge in 1922-23 and at 
this time was editor of the Rindge 
Register. He received a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Harvard with 
the Class of 1927 and returned for a 
year of graduate study, receivinz a 
Master of Science degree in 1928. In 
1950 he was honored by the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C., with an honorary Doctorate 
in Science. 

He has been a research associate with 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards and, 
since 1929 has been associated with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in 
New Jersey. 

In 1987 he was the recipient of 
the Morris Liebmann Memorial Prize, 
Institute of Electrical and Electron- 
ics Engineers and in 1944 received 
the Naval Ordnance Development 
Award. He has been the author of 
numerous papers on communication 
engineering and holds numerous pa- 


tents in radio and radar. 

He resides in Summit, N. J. and his 
office is at the Bell Telephone Labs, 
Murray Hill, N. J. 

The life and the accomplishments 
of this alumnus of Rindge is best sum- 
marized by a quotation from the cita- 
tion read upon the occasion of the 
presentation of his honorary degree 
at Catholic University: “Among the 
distinguished leaders in technology 
he occupies, because of his own sci- 
entific inventions and his inspiring 
leadership and direction of others, a 
conspicuous place of honor and re- 
sponsibility.” 


DID YOU EVER SEE— 
A car hop? A bottle neck? An eye 
ball? A fish bowl? A neck tie? An 
ear phone? A jelly roll? A porch 
step? A board walk? 











CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 





DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 


Headmaster 


emphasizes studies that 


schools of the country. 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1966 


ONE YEAR 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


effective college work. 


BULL WAC CRED (iE D 
INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Summer Term, June 27, 1966 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 19, 1966 


48 GARDEN STREET 
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Rindge Goalie Saves Against Medford 


JQ OO 


ON THE WAY TO A WIN—Goalie Tommy Jennings makes a save while Medford and Rindge players fight for 
possession of the puck in game which Rindge won 4-3 to set new record by scoring three goals in final 43 sec- 


onds of game. 


Hockey Roundup 


By K. E. HOLWAY and 
NEAL MICHAELS 


This year’s hockey team is led by 
co-captains Dave Rouleau and Nor- 
man Leger. Both are 2-year lettermen; 
Dave plays left wing; Norm is a start- 
ing defenseman. 

Other seniors are Tom Jennings, 
starting goalie for the second year; 
Mike Sico and Paul Ciccolo, both in 
their third year of hockey. 

Juniors are K. O’Donnell, R. Des- 
rosiers, J. Leman, and B. Voutiritsa, 
wings; J. Mahoney and D. Hayes, 
defense; J. Mitchell, goal. 

Sophs are L. Landers, B. Dove, J. 
McCarry, W. Bingham, and T. Duffy. 

The team is coached by “Red” Kel- 
ley, a graduate of Rindge and B. U.; 
the manager is B. Hynes. 


RINDGE 1—C.H.L.S. 0 


In their first outing of the season, 
Dee. 11, Rindge defeated arch-rival 
Cambridge Latin 1-0. Stellar goal- 
tending and a goal by Dave Rouleau 
from Mike Sico were the big factors 
in Rindge’s win. Time and time again 
Tom Jennings came up with the key 
save to preserve the victory. 

After two scoreless periods Rouleau 
broke the ice early in the third per- 
iod for the winning goal. 

Other Rindge players who took 
part in this game were P. Ciccolo, 
N. Leger, D. Hayes, B. Voutiritsa, 
J. Leman, and B. Desrosiers. 


RINDGE—G, T. Jennings; rd, M. 
Sico; ld, N. Leger; rf, B. Vouter- 
itsa; c, D. Rouleau; lf, R. Hayes. 


MEDFORD GAME SCORELESS 


The second game of the season, Dec. 
18, saw Rindge and Medford fight to 
a 0-0 score. Our outstanding players 
were Jennings, Rouleau, and Des- 
Lrosiers. 


SOMERVILLE 3—1 


Somerville defeated Rindge 3-1 on 
Dec. 23. The Rindge goal was scored 
by Rouleau, assisted by Sico. 


ARLINGTON 7—0 


Arlington outclassed Rindge, 7-0, 
Jan. 15. Steve Donnelly, formerly a 
Rindge player, scored a goal and a 
assist for our opponents. 


WALTHAM 5—2 


Waltham defeated Rindge 5-2 Jan. 
19th. Rindge goals were scored by 
Rouleau and Voutirista, assists going 
to Voutirista, Rouleau and Sico. 


NEWTON 2—0 


Rindge continued its fine defen- 
sive play when on Jan. 5, we lost to 
Newton 2-0. Newton, which has not 
lost in its last 17 outings, was hard 
pressed by the Technicians until they 
scored their second goal in the third 
period. 

Credit should be given to the four 
seniors Dave Rouleau, Tom Jennings, 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 
Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 


MEN’S SHOP 


303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 
YOUR TUXEDO RENTAL HEADQUARTERS 





(Courtesy of Cambridge Chronicle) 


Mike Sico, and Norm Leger who have 
contributed to the teams fine season. 


RINDGE 8—SOMERVILLE 38 


Rindge’s hockey team put on an- 
other of their late game rallies to tie 
Somerville at the Arena on Saturday, 
Feb. 5, 3-3. 

A third period goal by Mike Sico 
tied the game at 3 all. Somerville 
had led 3-2 up until the seventh min- 
ute of that period by scoring twice 
in the first and once in the scond per- 
iod. Fine goal tending by Jennings 
kept Somerville from scoring in the 
last few minutes of play. 

Scoring for Rindge was Leman 
with 2 goals and Sico with assists 
going to Desrosier and Mahoney. 


1966 TENNIS SCHEDULE 


APRIL 
26 at Arlington 
28 at Malden 


MAY 
3 Winthrop 
5 Waltham 


10 at Cambridge 

12 Arlington 

17 Malden 

19 at Winthrop 

24 at Watertown 

266 ).C. His Ss 

381 Play-off for championship, if 
needed. 

Home matches of Rindge and C. H. 
L. S. played on Fresh Pond courts. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Inc. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


Sophomores Lead in 
Christmas Seal Drive 


The Christmas seal sale through 
the home rooms brought in a total of 
$82.93. The five leading home rooms 
were: 





















303 $10.17 
159 9.00 
401 6.00 
149 4.40 
321 4.13 
The 11. first-floor home rooms / 


bought $27.11 worth, or an average 
of $2.45 per room; the seven fourth- 
fioor rooms took $15.35, or an average 
of $2.19; the 12 third-floor rooms took 
$22.85, or $1.90 per room; and the 14 
second-floor rooms brought up the 
rear with $17.62, averaging $1.25 pe 
room. 

By classes, the sophomores led with 
$30.04; seniors were second with 
$25.64; freshmen came third with 
$14.22 and juniors trailed with only 
$9.43. 

Only two home rooms missed the 
boat entirely, reporting no sales at 
all; and only six other home rooms 
bought less than the dollar’s wort 
of seals that were sent to each room. 

‘‘he amounts collected in each room 
follow: 


H.R. Amt. H.R Amt, 
101 2.50 255 1.00 
105 1.00 257 1.00 
112 1.29 259 1.0 
114 2.88 301 1.00 
121 1.31 308 10.17 
123 1.09 305 1.0 
146 1.00 306 .00 
148 2.00 307 1.00 
149 4.40 308 1.00 
150 9.00 309 2.307 
151 73 312 1.00 
2u1 1.00 315 00 
203 2.00 321 4.13 
205 1.00 323 25) 
206 10 359 1.00 
207 3.00 401 6.00 
208 .84 408 1.35, 
210 55 412 1.00 
245 2.00 413 3.00 
248 .86 417 1.00 
251 1.27 421 2.00. 
253 2.00 463 1.00 





At the end of God’s week, when he 
was tired, he made man. i 


You are an oldtimer if you a 


remember that people used to rest on 
Sunday and not on Monday. | 


— LIP PP SP PP 
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444 BROADWAY 
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CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS | 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
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basketball Roundup 
BASKETBALL ROSTER 


owen, A, Hallissy, R. 
ollins, R. Haynes, M. 
ollins, W. Jones, L. 

unningham, T. Philpott, R. 
pox,  W.. Swartz, W. 
razier, J. Waithe, L. 
arris, R. Wood, W. 


Starting Team—A. Bowen, W. Cox, 
. Cunningham, R. Hallissy, R. Har- 
s, W. Wood. 


RINDGE 71, WALTHAM 68 
By AL NEWTON, JR. 


With a nip and tuck battle, 
indge’s basketball team won its 
ague opener over Waltham, 71-68, 
t Rindge. The score changed hands 
averal times during the closing min- 
tes. Key baskets by Bill Swartz and 
on Harris put Rindge ahead by 38 
ith time running out. A Waltham 
layer stepped on the line while 
iking the ball out and the ball went 
ver to Rindge. 

Guards Al Bowen and Ron Harris 
an the time out by passing the ball 
ack and forth. High scorers for 
indge were Ron Harris and Thedis 
unningham. 


WATERTOWN BEATS US 


Rindge lost its second league game 
3-75, to Watertown in double over- 
me. We were trailing by 2 points 
ith time running out when Al Bow- 
n scored on a fast break tying the 
sore at 68 all. The score was still 
ed at the end of the first overtime 
ut a 38-point play in the second 
vertime put the game out of reach. 


BROOKLINE AHEAD 65-47 


League leader Brookline defeated 
indge 65-47 at Brookline on Dec. 
8. Brookline gained its fourth league 
ictory against no defeats by utiliz- 
ig a solid defense and a good shoot- 
ig percentage. 








OVER NEWTON 60-46 


Rindge beat Newton on Dec. 21 
0-46 at Rindge for it second league 
ictory. Showing good teamwork and 


a sound defence Rindge took an early 
lead and never relinquished it. 


RINDGE 61 — BROOKLINE 57 


League-leading Brookline, seeking 
its sixth straignt win, visited our 
boys on Feb. i, and dropped an over- 
tume game to Rindge, 6: to 57. At the 
end of the half we led by 5 points 
but Brookline outscored us in the 
tnivd quarter. 

The game was forced into overtime 
when, with Rindge leading and only 
6 seconds left, Brookline tied the 
count at 53 all to even things up. 

In tae overtime period Rindge con- 
trolled the ball getting four quick 
points and held on until Cox made the 
victory certain by dropping in two 
foul shots. 

Brookline was hot at the foul line 
and outshot us two to one, getting z3 
points to our 11. High scorer for 
Brookline was Rubin with 27 points. 
Kor Rindge Sonny Cox led with 2% 
points, Hailissy was next with 10 and 
Wood and Swariz had 9 each. 


ARLINGTON DOWNED 59-58 





BY JOHN FRAZIER 


Seeking their fourth win this year, 
Rindge played Arlington at the Spy 
Ponders’ home court. It seemed like 
an easy victory for the Techmen, but 
the Arlington players were up for 
the game. Except for Robert Hallisey 
controlling the tapoff to Al Bowen 
for a quick two points, Rindge never 
had the lead again until the waning 
minutes of the fourth quarter. 
Arlington took advantage of our 
inability to move the ball and kept 
out in front as much as 10 points. 

At half time Rindge was behind 
35 to 28, but managed to shorten 
the lead at the outstart of the third 
quarter. Thedis Cunningham put on 
quite a display of hustle in the third 
and fourth quarters and scored what 
proved to be the winning foul shots 
with less than a minute to go. In the 
last 10 seconds, it looked as if Ar- 
lington might still win when they 
recovered the ball, then Captain 
Wayne Wood rebounded the Spy 
Ponders’ missed shot and fired long 
to Ronald Harris. An opponent 
intercepted the pass, but thanks to 
a fine defensive effort by MHarris, 
along with his brilliant 14 point ef- 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Corner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 
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ENROLL NOW 


FOR SPEEDY COURSE 

VACATION COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE $51.00 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ACCELERATED COURSE 





Call 491-6657 or 643-6657 





3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


PORTER SQUARE 


TANNIN IMUM TUMOUR UO 


fort, Rindge won the game, 59-58. 
High scorers for Rindge were Har- 

ris and Hallissy with 14 points each 

and Thedis Cunningham with 11. 





WEYMOUTH DOWNS US 


When Rindge met Weymouth, at 
Rinage, Jan. 7, they were iooking 
for their third win after two losses 
but were turned down, 67 to 65. 
Pacing the maroon and gold from 
Weymouth were Gregg and Ruel 
dropping in 26 and 15 points respec- 
tively. 

Rindge, however, did not go unno- 
ticed. Sharp shooting by R. Harris 
threw in 10 fieid goals and two free 
throw for 22 points. Other double 
tigure scorers for Rindge were Al 
Bowen with 12 points and Captain 
Wood with 11 points. Covering the 
boards for Rindge was Bob Hallissy, 
pulling rebounds down both offen- 
sively, and deffensively, with a total 
of 16 rebounds in all. 





BROCKTON DUMPED 


Fighting for a spot in the Tech 
Tourney our basketball team took on 
Brockton, Feb. 8, at their home court 
and defeated them by a score of 66-61 
to remain in contention for a shot at 
the Suburban League crown. 

Outstanding for Brockton was 
Mapp with 23 points. For Rindge 
Wood led the scoring with 20 points, 
Cox with 15, and Hallissy with 8. 
At the foul line Brockton outshot us 
better than two to one scoring 19 
points to our 8. 


Latin Laddies Bombed 
By Brownie Basketeers 


On Friday, Jan. 14, our basketball 
team visited Latin at War Memorial 
and the Latin laddies wished we 
stayed home. Our boys had a hot 
night and pushed in 62 points 
against Latin’s 48. 

High scorers for the evening for 
Rindge were Thedis Cunningham with 
18 points, Bob Hallissy with 14, and 
Al Bowen with 12. For Latin Niven 
was high with 23 and Payne was next 
scoring 14 points. 


PAGE FIVE 
RINDGE 

G F ie 

Wood, rf i 0 2 
Cox, rf 1 0 2 
Frazier, rf 1 0 2 
Swartz, lf i 2 4 
Haynes, lf 0 ib il 
Hallissey, ¢ 5 4 14 
Cunningham, ¢ 8 ARS 
Waithe, rg i 1 5 
Bowen, lg 4 4 12 
Totals 24 14 62 

LATIN 

G iy ie 

Belliveau, lg 0 0 0 
Harrison, lg 0 0 0 
Quick, lg 1 2 4 
Metivier, rg 0 it 1 
Payne, ¢c 4 Cae. 
Niven, If 10 3 23 
Walsh, rf 2 0 4 
Sullivan, rf 0 2 2 
Totals 17 14 48 


Freshman Basketball 


At the time of this writing the 
Freshman Basketball team is having 
a very successful season of 14 and 1. 
A well-balanced team with lots of 
depth has been responsible for an 
excellent job on both offense and de- 
fense. While scoring an average of 
71 points a game the defense has 
held the opposition to only 46 points. 

Particular credit should go to Lloyd 
Merriman (185, 14.4) and Jack John- 
son (174, 13.3), who not only are 
our high scorers but have many 
blocked shots to their credit. 

Strong in the rebound department 
and contributing a good share of 
points are Lennie Johnson (121, 9.6), 
Paul Materazzo (86, 6.2), and Wil- 
liam Bolden (59, 4.2). 

Our floor generals were Ronald 
Jones (113, 7.6) and Paul Adams 
(118, 8.0). Both of these boys have 
done an excellent job in directing our 
attack by setting up plays and by 
constant hustle. 

Top reserves for the Frosh who 
have seen a good amount of action 
are Steve Thorne (26, 2.0) and Ken- 
neth Singleton (64, 4.6) at forwards, 
and Stephen Frechette (38, 3.2) and 
Philip Harrington (18, 1.5) at guards. 

Other members of the team who 
certainly have been very faithful and 
who certainly have benefited by be- 
ing members of the team are Earl 
Thorne, Geore Alleyne, Earl Jones, 
and John McGrath. 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.WRi.C.A. 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 
Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 








Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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Down The Years 
With The Register 


By ROBERT P. O’ROURKE 
25 YEARS AGO 
Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. Cassidy, and 


Mr. Powers were welcomed to the fac- 
ulty of Rindge. 





The 48th renewal of the annual 
Thanksgiving Day game _ between 
Rindge and Somerville ended in a 
deadlock tie at Russell Field in North 
Cambridge. 

Miss Ramona Rindge, daughter of 
Mr. Frederick Rindge, after whom 
our school is named, was married in 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. William Coughlin joined the 
United States air service. 


i 


Rindge had a dancing class as part 
of the curriculum! 


10 YEARS AGO 


Charlie Jenkins, famous Rindge 
grad, brought home a gold medal for 
the United States by capturing the 
400-meter run at the Olympics in 
Australia. 

The Register Editors were guests 
of the Boston Globe at Victor Borge’s 
one-man show “Comedy in Music” 
held at the Boston Arena, Saturday 


afternoon, March 31. 
* x % 

Mr. George McMahon was wel- 

comed to the faculty of Rindge as a 

teacher in the Printing Department. 


Rindge got their first football vic- 
tory in 2 years defeating Matignon of 
North Cambridge, 26-6. 


5 YEARS AGO 


Mr. Sweeney was appointed as the 
new headmaster of Rindge. 
* * ok 


Rindge defeated Brockton in the 
finals of the Tech Tourney at Boston 
Garden to become Eastern Massachu- 
setts champions. 

ak * * 

Mr. Arthur McMurtry of the Art 
Department was awarded the Free- 
dom Foundation Medal. 


Compliments 


of 


Home Room 207 
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Mr. Frank’s Beauty Salon 


Appointments and Walk-in Service 
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THE RINDGE REGISTER 


Track Team History On 
Its Way To New Record 


About 17 years ago, the “Met” 
League was formed in indoor track. 
Rindge and Latin School were charter 
members. Through the years teams 
have been added and they have been 
grouped by quality into divisions. 
There are now 24 teams and three 
divisions of eight teams in each di- 
vision. Rindge has always been in Di- 
vision One, the groups composed of 
the best teams around excluding Bos- 
ton which has its own league. 

Up until 1962 the league held all its 
contests at an old armory in the South 
End of Boston, but this building was 
torn down and the league was faced 
with either disbanding or asking per- 
mission of the nearby colleges to take 
the boys in at their convenience. The 
Commonwealth Armory also was re- 
quested to take in the league. These 
organizations agreed provided that 
there were no spectators. Despite the 
difficulties of scheduling contests 
around college track meets and Boat 
Shows, the “Met” League stayed in 
business and today is the best school- 
boy track league there is. In the not 
tco distant future it will have its own 
building near Cleveland Circle. 


STREAK BEGINS 


Our record streak of 25 consecutive 
wins began with the last track meet 
of the 1962 season. We defeated Wey- 
mouth. We had lost the week before 
to Newton, the league champion that 
year. It was our only defeat that sea- 
son. The following season, 1963, we 
won all seven contests, the same in 
1964 and 1965. Before the 1965 season 
ended we had surpassed the Division 
One record of 20 straight wins which 
another Rindge team in the 1950’s had 
set. At the end of the 1965 season 
we had a new division record of 22 
straight wins but so many boys from 
the 1965 team graduated or were no 
longer participating that there was 
little chance that the league record 
of 24 straight wins, held by Divi- 
sion II] Watertown, could be broken 
or even equalled. From the 1965 team 
we had lost Leslie Wood, undefeated 
in league competition; Phil Jackman, 
Aurelio Torres, Jim Brown, Kenny 
Young, Bill Cartwright, John Riley, 
John Sheehan, “Dewey” Martin, Mike 
Bianco, John Healey, Frank Hodge, 
Tom Margetson, Tom Beaudry, Louis 
Paul, Jimmy Garro and Bob Farrell. 
However, our few returning veterans 
Tom Davis, Clarence Gaynor, Aaron 
Braithwaite and Carl Griffin have 
been aided by newcomers Thedis Cun- 





EL 4-94438 | 
Phil’s Variety Store 


283 WESTERN AVENUE 
GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 
A GOOD DELICATESSEN 





ms 


FALA-SHE PORTUGUES 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
766-9578 
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re: 


ningham, Randy Lindberg, Jerry Con- 
nors, Aurelio Whittaker, Ray Philpott, 
Frank Viera, David Phillips, Milton 
Eubanks and improved Larry Bing- 
ham and Richie Crowley. 


EQUALS RECORD 


The tension increased as we de- 
feated Malden in our first meet. The 
day came for the Weymouth meet and 
we won a close one 46—40 to equal 
Watertown’s league record. Brookline, 
a very poor team, was the victim of 
the record breaking 25 wins on Jan. 
7 and we had hoped to go on inde- 
finitely but all good things eventually 
come to an end and Natick finally up- 
set us Saturday, Jan. 22, defeating us 
by 224—44% to 41% 





ATHLETES ALL SHARE 


During this long string of victories, 
beginning in 1962 and ending in 1965 
many fine athletes shared. They in- 
cluded Steve Mascoll and Joe Patter- 
son, captains in 1962; Teddy Johnson, 
Gene Weeks, George Hewitt, George 
Carter, Harold Dupee, Clayton Sing- 
leton, all of whom graduated in 1962 
and some are still in college. The 1963 
graduates captain Jim Griffin, his 
brother Steve, Billy Cameron, Bill 
House, Fred Lewis, Timmy Johnson, 
Norman Sabbey, Joe D’Ambrosio, Lar- 
ry Thorne, Duncan Elder, Tim Ford 
and Joe Sullivan had their share in 
the record. The 1964 graduates also 
had a part in the 25 win record. Do 
you remember Fred Berry, Dennis 
Newton, Lou Herbert, Darnley 
Thorne, Jimmy Brogan, Ricky Ever- 
eteze, Paul Gibson and Bob Hawkins? 
All of them were scorers. 


SPECIAL PRAISE 


We have already acknowledged the 
contribution of the 1965 team, but 
special praise must be given to three 
boys who have been in on every one 
of the 25 wins except the first one, 
which came when they were in the 
eighth grade. These are our Seniors 
Tom Davis, Aaron Braithwaite and 
Carl Griffin. 

The 1965 team is not finished with 
victories. They hope to start a new 
streak going in their next contest 
against Newton and have not lost 
their championship just because of 
one defeat. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Jimmy's Food Mart 
160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 
876-1670 


FRIENDLY and CQI/RTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Naato’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 





Track Roundup 
INDOOR TRACK ROSTER 


Eubanks, M. 
Rezendes, G. 
Whittaker, A. 
Vieira, F. 
Newton, A. 
Philpott, R. 
“iecGovern, B. 
Nichols, J. 
Pavas, N. 
Turcotte, R. 
Ferrick, B. 
Charlton, D. 
Perno, P: 
Robinson, B. 
Ferreira, W. 


MALDEN BEATEN 
By AL NEWTON 


Braithwaite, <A. 
Barnes, R. 
Bingham, L. 
Crowley, R. 
Davis, T. 
Foster, G. 
Gaynor, C. 
Griffin, C. 
Connors, J. 
Hubacheck, P. 
Santoyanni, A. 
Lindberg, R. 
Cunningham, T. 
Phillips, D. 
Spencer, W. 





Rindgewon its twenty-third consec- 
utive indoor meet over Malden, by a 
score of 4943—-36% at Rockwell Cage, 
Mig Das , 

Rindge took six out 10 first place 
finishes. The relay team of Clarence 
Gaynor, Randal Lindberg. Jerry 
Connors, and Tom Davis continued 
its domination in this event. 


RECORD TIED 


Rindge tied the New England rec- 
ord for consecutive indoor track wins 
by gaining its twenty-fourth straight 
vitory at the expense of Weymouth, 
on Dec. 22, 46—40. The previous rec- 
ord of 23 consecutive wins was set 
in 1950 by the Waltham track team. 

Rindge was winning by only one 
point until it captured the relay 
event. The relay team was composed 
of Clarence Gaynor, Jerry Connors, 
Aurelio Whittaker, and Tom Davis. 








Library News 


During the past several weeks, all 
the English classes have gone to the 
library for orientation and instruction 
class. At the end of each period, many 
students took out books. 

When the instruction will be com- 
pleted, the library will be open all 
periods. Students who wish to go to 
the library during a study period will 
go directly to the library at the be- 
ginning of the period. There, a student 
assistant will take attendance. Each, 
student will write his name and study, 
hall. Then, the assistant will take the 
list to all study halls for the teachers 
to check. Also, students may go to the 
library before and after school. 

If students do not follow the libra-| 
ry rules, they will lose their library! 
privileges. 
_Members of the Key Club will be 

ibrary assistants. 





Our greatest traffic problem today’ 
is caused by urban, suburban, and 


bourbon drivers. 





617-449-1310 
American Fire Equipment Co. 


Fire Department Supplies i 
Fire Extinguishers 

399 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 

NEEDHAM, MASS 02192 ! 


CENTRAL SQUARE: 









egular Rags 


By J. RASTELLINI 
and K. HOLWAY 


G. Antonopoulos, how’s your eye- 
ht these days? 
J. Mahoney, why do the kids in 259 
e your lunch for a basketball? 
H. LePage, why is it that Mr. 
iris never laughs at your jokes? 
T. Wright, is it true that you’ve 
en drafted into the Air Force? 
M. Benevento, when are you going 
start studying? Time’s running out! 
J. Gavin, is it true that because 
u can’t find a belt large enough 
ju use a rope? 
W. Haynes, is it true that you wrote 
Jon’t Mess with Bill’? 
J. Brown says he rode 100 miles 
wk and forth to Worcester on his 
ke. Hey, Brownie, where is Boston? 
P. Boyle, do you really go into the 
isement to kill mice? 
B. O’Brien, how come you’ve been so 
terested in your biology class lately 
ould it be that blonde)? 
A. Castrucci, they say you’ve got 
e coolest brief case in Rindge? 
Larry Waithe, are you still in love? 
Do you know that C. Soares and 
Pelletrino wear Peter Pan shoes? 
Mr. Harrington swears that T. 
avis can get lost on his way to his 
ass. 
A word of advice—beware of girls 
ho wear white trench coats on 
imny days. 
R. Watkins, do they call you 
‘fatty because your head looks like 
light bulb? 
J. McAuliffe, how many lunches 
) you eat every day? 
B. Fitzgibbon, is it true you have 
new girl friend? 
W. Collins, is it true that you 
ear iridescent stay-pressed pants? 








scape From Alcatraz 
By ALAN O'BRIEN 


On the night of June 11, 1962, 
ree bank robbers achieved what 
ay have been the only successful 
cape from Alcatraz. They were 
larence and John Anglin, brothers 
om Florida, and Frank Lee Morris, 
e brains of the group, a burglar 
ith a high I. Q. and a record for 
anning ingenious escapes. 

This one was a masterpiece. Using 
tool made by silver brazing a 
ilelip blade onto a spoon handle, 
orris showed his companions how 
dig through eight inches of concrete 
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27 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
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Rindge Register Rebus 





to make out a list of supplies to send to the needy countries. Here are 


some of the supplies. 
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around the grills at the back of their 
cells. Emerging into a utility corridor, 
they climbed 380 feet up a pipe to a 
ventilator shaft. The discovery that 
it was blocked by two bars and a rain 
cap caused only temporary dismay. 
They spread the bars, and, with car- 
borundum string and a stolen electric 
drill, cut through the six iron rivets 
securing the cap. Life-like dummies 
were prepared to deceive the guards. 
The heads were made of paper-mache, 
painted, and finished with hair taken 
from the barber shop. 

Six month’s hard work, all at night 
and mostly in the dark, were needed 
before the escapers breathed the cold 
sea air from the top of the building. 
Somehow, they avoided the search- 
lights and slid down 50 feet to the 
rocks. There they inflated their raft 
—made from 55 plastic raincoats— 
and sailed off into mystery. 

No trace was ever found, no record 
on the mainland of unexplained hold- 
ups or desperate hitchhikers, and no 
bodies washed ashore by the tide. 
Most authorities believe they prob- 
ably drowned; but from what is 
known of the brilliance of their plan- 
ning they may well have escaped. 

This escape will never be equaled; 
for the federal penitentiary on Al- 
catraz has now been abandoned. 


Only kisses and money could be so 
loaded with germs and still remain 
popular, 





FRED'S 
RECREATION CENTER 


BILLIARDS and POOL 
288(B) GREEN STREET 


FOR THAT PROM 
YOUR GIRL WILL BE PLEASED WITH A CORSAGE FROM 


Galgay The Florist 


694 Mass. Ave. 


Central Sq. 
DAVE GALGAY, Designer, Class 1946 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
TR 6-1000 


Safety Patrol 


The Safety Patrol, under the direc- 
tion of Assistant Headmaster John F. 
Kelleher, has the duty of keeping 
order on the stairways and on the 
fifth floor before, during and after 
lunch periods. When on duty, each 
member of the Safty Patrol should 
be respected and obeyed, by order of 
Headmaster Robert Sweeney, as his 
purpose is to assure the safety of 
every boy in school. This year’s pa- 
trol comprises the following boys: 


F. Sealey P. Waithe 
P. Marckini A. Averett 
F. O’Loughlin R. Armstrong 
R. Watkins A. Brathwaite 
G. O’Keefe T. Dargan 
D. Rouleau T. Jennings 
M. Sganga N. Leger 
T. Sullivan G. Lungren 
W. Murphy J. Mitchell 
W. Bilodeau C. Person 
T. Conward L. Pelusi 
R. Ewing M. Ribeiro 
D. Igo J. Tobin 
A. O’Brien A. Torris 
G. Sealey R. Johnson 
J. Clover R. Elliot 
R. Flynn J. Lasofsy 
F.. Gardner R. Prentice 
B. Pearson M. Byrne 
J. Rayner R. Sears 
R. Turcotte B. Stone 
H. Washington L. Sullivan 


An optimist may be just as wrong 
as a pessimist but he is a lot happier. 





HURON SPA 
Compliments of 
= ARCHIE and ARTHUR 
371 HURON AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Alumni Notes 


John McGurk ’59 and United 
States Military Academy ’65 is a 
second lieutenant. He is to be mar- 
ried in March. 

* * * 

John Sabbey ’58 and Northeastern 
U. ’63 is a first lieutenant with the 
Army in Germany. 

* * * 

Norman Sabbey ’63 is a junior at 
Harvard. He is an Economics major. 
* * * 

Dowglas Conroy and Lawrence 
Mullen of the class of 1960 were 


graduated from Harvard with the 
class of ’65. 


* * 

James Clarke ’64 is a communi- 
cations technician with the Air 
Force. 

* * * 


Joseph Roxborough ’54 was grad- 
uated from Loweil Institute recently. 
He received a graduate certificate in 
the electrical course. 

Roland Gibson ’55 was graduated 
from lHastern Nazarene College, 
Quincy, last June. He received an 
A.B. degree. He also has served in 
the Air Force. 

* * * 

Thomas Samalis ’64 is in his 
second year at Burdett College. He 
was a marshal at the commencement 
exercises last June. 

Aubrey Flagg ’64 is a sophomore 
at Austin-Peay College in Clarks- 
burg, Tenn. 

* * * 

Harold Westcott ’83 is a lieutenant 
colonel in the Massachusetts Nation- 
al Guard. He lives in North Scituate, 
Mass. 

* ck * 

Thurman Edwards ’65 is attending 
Compton Junior College in Cali- 
fornia. 

* * * 

Edward Dooks ’59 is a_ photo- 

grapher with television station WBZ. 


Doing nothing is the hardest thing 
in the world, because you can’t stop 
to rest. 
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PIZZA NIGHT 


2 PIZZA’S for $1 
FREE DELIVERY 


Campus Sub Shop 


1691 MASS. AVE. 
491-9525 








CROSBY’S HOBBY CENTER 


MODEL PLANES — ENGINES 


— RAILROADS — 
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AMERICAN FLYER and LIONEL TRAINS, ETC. 
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Driver Ed Quiz Honor Roll Ss teh eee eS 79 Wheeling Along 
I (Continued from Page 1) eta Sietkins ee By STEVE SCOTT 

In case of a flat tire on the highway, Frederick E. Johnson 76.0 Paul J. Materazzo 77.8 Assoc. Editor CAR CRAFT Magazine 

what is the best pepe do? : an George J. Gentile 75.8 Peter M. Williams 77.8 Tomut torethe bl t 

(a) Pull to the right, entirely o Kenneth K. Gray 75.3 Earl C. Thorne T7.1 p og r a reasonable up-to- 
the pavement and stop. Michael Luasaith 75. James J. Fitzgibbon 76.4 date, functional hot rod, you’ve got to 

(b) Signal and stop on the road as Robert E. Fernandes 75.0 Lennie Johnson 76.4 be a bunch more than “good at put- 
soon as possible. Michael A. Healey 75.0 se ch spake or ting things together.” Once upon a 

icholas Mochi 76. ; a 3 
(c) ADDI ie brakes as forcefully SOPHOMORES eae Savarese 76.4 panics about every clever rodder 
. a is b. > . aul 7 Q . 

(d) Stop the car at once on the road Phillip Jamiol 91.4 ees ib Margueeee put a fagent One No 
and set up emergency flares Fernando Bettencourt 86.6 Joseph Gutohneon 15.7 ing situation. I ran into the problem 
around it. Frederick R. Marotto 86.4 Ronald L. Jones 75.7 many times with the construction of 

Il Ronald L. MeCollem 84.8 Francis H. Shea Jr. 15.7 my “uncertain T”, coming up against 

What should a driver do if the car’s John A. Sasso 84.3 Dighton E. Spooner 75.7 facets of construction which would 

right-hand wheels get off the paved Philip D. Cabral 83.6 Daniel J. Lewicki 75.0 have been all but impossible to com- 

A dacckorihebroadt Thomas F. Murphy 81.4 Joesph B. Mortell 75.0 plete, had it not been for my back- 

(a) Edge back gradually by driving vie ee 80.7 Michael J. Robbins 75.0 ground in math and physics. 
nearly parallel to the pavement NARS E, Te eH IEEE 80.7 Joseph P. Silva 75.0 There is one very good lesson for 
edge. iene Wats ae —— anyone who wishes some sort of future 

(b) Jerk the car back on the pave- ‘Thomas CG. H ae 779 in the automotive world, and that con- 
ment at high speed. Charice F Samalis iG Personal Presents cerns the many eS 

r i i : - . earning. Nothing wou e as import- 

se atlanta Va eae ae ibeey test Py a By J. RASTELLINI ant, if you want to build or modify 
wheels sharply to the left. Michael eee onislavrsic: ‘3 and R. HALLISSEY cars, as getting as much math and all 

; 2 tel Spore Ae John F. R z 76 other related sciences as you can poss- 

(d) Drive completely o e road. ohn F. Rayner 75.9 To P. Boyle, a clean pair of sneak- ibly manage while in school. I know 
Then edge back gradually. pee oe ea ere it is more fun to work on someone’s 

Ill era . McIsaac 75.7 r 7 5 : ee roadster. But if it ri 

As a driver approaches the crest of ae ee eet Fee ee yeu will find that aed sand 

Sanne shout Hore - deg pe To A. Bourgeois, a book on the Just as much fun, and twice as inter- 

(a) Blow his horn, stay in lane, and Ronee TL Sacre 750  iundamentals of chess. esting. Engineering a new part for an 
accelerate. Michael T McKeown 75.0 To M. Ribeiro, a 32-inch waistline. as instal using something 

(b) Observe road markings, stay in Pyoh L. Smith : To A. Castrucel, dictatorship over PICK¢ UP W ile in your trigonometry 
lanes and accelerate. Ws 75.0 the proletariat. oa will dace ” = both exciting 

\ - & : a Sad Z A . rs tion, prob- 
Bl his horn, accelerate, and FRESHMEN To T. Davis, a new CPO jacket. °)) "°WetG6 eee 

(c) aaa Gia gepetie ices io /'TeiElease @ ae voce dinioma: ably, much longer lasting and struc- 
I a ; Jay R. Beggelman 90.0 To D. Igo, a football scholarship. turally correct component, that won't 

(d) needa Spee” remain wy ae B. Gilbert 87.9 To So. Belletrino ca sticlnenite hate keep you wondering. I used to put off 
; : : ichael Durette 87.1 dryer doing my homework assignments to 

IV Kenneth Masci 87.1 To J. Gavin, a case of tonic. Hea Out a the garage with my Cad- 

What should a driver do when he has Michael Magliozzi 86.4 To M. Sganga, a new pair of Mick- poweis rae: pe Tudor sedan. Be- 

blowout? Michael E. Bahia 85.7 eth i ss cause 0 is I’ve found myself unsure 

Steer the car in a straight path, Dennis Dantona , 85.0 oy Mouve Bla ‘aly Sn aA : of basic rules that are absolutely 
let up on the accelerator, and Paul A. Szulewski 85.0  Brighams Pate ROS Ragan tt wee af he every daa Dene 

ete i — idermnaein Cleak 84.2 Soa ‘ F et yourse e in a position far be- 
peaks when the car is under con pre ra r 935 ae See vee a draft notice. _ yond this when out of school. . . get 

(b) Steer the car in the direction of Steven F. Yee 83.5 To Rite then bag hem with it now! !! 

é aithe, calorie free 
the swerve, and apply the brake Rone eee as lunches. 
slowly. ee : William r Hashes 82.1 To Leroy Waithe, a Shindig danc- History Quiz 

(c) Steer the car in the direction 0 h h : er’s job. f 
the ore and apply the brake peice OS a ae ae oe To T. Cunningham, a sign printing 1. Who was the signer of the U. S. 

A anne y. MPS ooo Raymond R. Botelho 81.1 Shoe CieottGpeita depen ene Constitution from New York? 

eer e car 1 : ; ; : , rr ¢ Lee 
and brake the car immediately. ata ee es job. 2. On what date did the Lend-Lease 
Vv Edwin V. Nelson 79.2 To A. Bowen, his own set of tools. Act beome a law? 

Which of the following poses the Nicholas Tomaszczuk 79.2 ue i eg money 2 burn. F ' 3. Who was the assassin of Pres- 

greatest danger to a driver who wants Michael Arruda 78.5. vd st no eR radio ident James A. Garfield? 

to pass? Roland E. Barnes 78.5 adh hee 4, Who first proposed Daylight Sav- 

(a) The possibility of a car failure. ey ae eee TRS ing time? 

‘ ; i era . Conra hes) A 

(b) eee blind intersection Bruce G ears 77.9 Kl 7-3353 5. In what song is the bombardment 

(c) His own error in judgment and of Fort McHenay = 
his impatience. EL 4-9443 MUSTO OIL SERVICE ANSWERS 

(d) The likelihood of sudden un- : 
expected holes or bumps in the Phil’s Variet St 1. Alexander Hamilton, 2. March 11, 
roar y otore BURNER INSTALLATION & SERVICE 1941, 3. Charles Guiteau, 4. Benjamin 

c 5 ner. 

Say a™s'(2) Vat) Cems) Cues GROCERIES and COLD CUTS 





WHERE THE GANG MEETS 
AFTER SCHOOL 


ROTTENBERG PHARMACY 


466 BROADWAY 
Across from Rindge 
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Since 1895 
Costa ¢- 


RADIO DISPATCHED 
OXYGEN EQUIPPED 
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AMBULANCE 
OACH SERVICE 





Compliments of 


JOHNSON’S 
DUPLICATING SERVICE 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


190 HARVARD ST. Telephone 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. KI 17-6131 


KI 7-0400 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


Compliments of 


FRESH POND MARKET 


358 HURON AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











AUTHORIZED CO-OP STATION 


CRIMSON GARAGE 


55 Boylston Street (Harvard Square) 
EL 4-9180 


SEE US FOR ALL YOUR 
AUTOMOTIVE NEEDS 
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irst Intramural Tourney 
juccess Here at Rindge 


By NEAL MICHAELS 


The intramural basketball tour- 
nament held here March 1-15 was 
sponsored by the Varsity Club, an 
organization of lettermen formed 
last year. Mr. Fratto and Mr. Rich- 
vids, the club’s faculty advisers, pre- 
pared a set of rules, adapted from 
those used at C.H.L.S., and direct- 
»d the whole affair. They and mem- 
ners of the club refereed the games. 


There were two divisions: Class 
A, for juniors and seniors; and 
Class B, for freshmen and_ sopho- 
mores. In each class nine teams 
were entered, with a membership 
of about 180 boys in both divisions. 
Each boy who organized and entered 
1 team was recognized as its cap- 
tain, The 32 games in each division 
were played after school in the Al 
Lassman Memorial Gym. 


The four teams which survived 
to the finals were as follows: 


Cherokees, Class B—Sonny Cox, 
captain; Ken Capucci, Charles Gunn, 
tom Higgins, Lennie Johnson, Peter 
Jones, Ronald Jones, Kevin O’Rourke, 
John Schena, and Gerald Swallow. 

Diplomats, Class A — Severlin 
Singleton, captain; Al Bowen, James 
Brown, Jerry Connors, John Frazier, 
Neal Michaels, Joseph Rastellini, 
George Sealey, and Larry Waithe. 

In-Crowd, Class B — Joe Braith- 
waite, captain; Rawl Adams, Rob- 
ert Bridgeman, Clyde Dottin, Frank 
Fillios, Frank Fraumeni, John Lit- 
winsky, Al Melanson, George Mehig- 
an, John Sarchioni, and Jack Sim- 





ard. 
Warriors, Class A—Bob Hallissy, 
captain; Tom Davis, Richard For- 


sythe, Clarence Gaynor, Jim Green- 


idge, Ron Marchurs, Al Newton, 
Daye Phillips, Ray Philpott, and 
Wayne Wood. 


Final winners were the Warriors 
(Class A), 31 to 30, and the Chero- 
kees (Class B), 44 to 39. “Gooch” 
Cunningham and Charles Gunn were 
chosen as the Most Valuable Players. 
Others selected for the All-Stars 
were as follows: 

_ Class A—Wayne Wood, Tom Dav- 
is, Bill Swartz, and John Frazier. 

- Class B—Sonny Cox, Manny Ar- 
ruda, Robert Bridgeman, and John 
Sarchioni. 


: (Continued on Page 4) 


re CES Se EE AS AE AER ARs A 
The Register is sad to learn, from 
the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun, that 
Miss Lillian Hartigan, formerly di- 
rector of drama at the High and 
Latin School, has died. She was an 
inspiring and effective teacher and 
a grand person. 





Miss Marion Clark, who taught 
lip reading in the Cambridge public 
schools from 1922 till her retirement 
in 1958, died recently in New Hamp- 
shire, we learn from the Cambridge 
Chronicle-Sun. Many Rindge alumni 
remember her modest, friendly help- 
fulness. 
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National Honor Society 
installation Exercises Held 


The John W. Wood Chapter of the National Honor Society 
held its fifteenth annual installation in the auditorium Wednesday 
morning, March 23, with an address by Mr. Henry D. Dieselman, 
53, Rindge graduate and son of a Rindge graduate, and added two 
seniors and six juniors to its membership. 


The seniors so honored were Jeffrey 
A. Briggs and Richard V. Perry. 
The juniors were Joseph FI. Carbone, 
Gregory E. Head, Joseph M. Moreira, 
Al Newton, Jr., Anthony P. Santo- 
yanni, and Michael L. Smith. 

The members ef the chapter who 
remain from last year are Gregory 
Antonopoulos, James Brown, Kevin 
Gibbons, Melvin Gurney, Gregory 
Ippolito, Lawrence LaFlamme, Robert 
Mazzeo, Neal Michaels, Carlos Soares, 
William Swartz, and Thomas Wright. 


MR. WOOD INTRODUCED 


When the members of the Society 
had marched in to the strains of 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
Headmaster Robert R. Sweeney wel- 
comed our guests and introduced Mr. 
John W. Wood, Headmaster Emeritus, 
who acknowledged applause with 
which his name had been greeted and 
greeted the school from where he 
stood. 

Mr. Sweeney then introduced Mrs. 
Ackermann and Mr. Duehay, members 
of the School Committee, Mr. Hock- 
man, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and Mr. D’Arcy now head- 
master of the Latin School but at 
one time a teacher at Rindge. 

Mr. Parris for the Faculty Com- 
mittee of N. H. S. explained the pur- 
pose, history and rules of the Society 
and the Chapter. 

Carlos Soares, President of the 
Chapter, led the assemblage in the 
Salute to the Flag, the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and singing of the na- 
tional anthem. 


PLEDGES GIVEN 


Mr. Joyce, chairman of the Facul- 
ty Committee, administered the N. 
H. S. pledge to the new members 
and presented them to Mr. Sweeney 
who gave to each of them his mem- 
bership card. Mr. Joyce then called 
up the members remaining from 1965 
for individual recognition. 

President Soares introduced the 
four student speakers, who read the 
expositions of the four precepts of the 


society. These were Ronald R. Ip- 
polito, on Scholarship; Thomas B. 
Wright, on Character; James L. 


Brown, on Leadership, and Neal L. 
Michaels, on Service. 

After a selection by the band, Mr. 
Joyce presented Mr. Dieselman, 
(1957), and a research physicist, who 
holds the M.A. and is to receive the 
degree of Ph.D. in physics at Colum- 
bia this year. 

Mr. Sweeney introduced Mr. Albert 
Coyne, who taught mechanical draw- 
ing in room 312 until a few years ago, 
as one of Mr, Dieselman’s former 
teachers. 


After the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the N. H. S. members, their 
guests, and the guests on the plat- 
form retired to the Trophy Room for 
refreshments and conversation. 

Music was supplied by the Second- 
ary Schools Symphonic Band, direct- 
ed by Mr. John McKee; ushers were 
supplied by the Key Club. The color 
guard were Albert Castrucci, Jerome 
Connors, James Greenidge, and Law- 
rence Waithe. 

(A partial text of Mr. Dieselman’s 
talk will be found on Page 8.) 


Seniors Visit Hanover On 
Student-Exchange Program 


BY NEAL MICHAELS 


On March 7, 1966, John McCarthy, 
James Brown, Albert Castrucci, 
Jerry Connors, and I took part in a 
Student-Exchange program to Han- 
over. 

We left school accompanied by Mr. 
O’Connell, at 8;15 and were greeted 
by Hanover counterparts at 9315. 

First on the day’s agenda was a 
school assembly where we and our 
advisor, Mr. O’Connell, were intro- 
duced to the student body, A panel 
discussion then followed. Entitled 
“Growth,” it introduced us to Han- 
over’s growing problems and their 
plans to combat them. 

A visit to the Town Hall was next. 
The town clerk and treasurer, Mr. 
Hartnell J. Bastlett, spoke on the 
town government and what to expect 
at the town meeting that night. 
From the town hall we visited St. 
Coletta’s School for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. Seeing the amazing work being 
done in the school was the high point 
of the day. 

A fine meal followed at the Myles 
Standish Restaurant in historic Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

The final event was the annual 
town meeting. Here was true democ- 
racy in action. Hach member of the 
voting public has his opinion, which 
he may express. 

It seemed as if we had just arriv- 
ed, when it was time to return to 
Cambridge. 

As a member of the exchange com- 
mittee, we hope to give the group 
from Hanover an equally enjoyable 
and memorable experience when 
they come on their visit to Cam- 
bridge and Rindge. 


Flashy Faculty Flyers 


Down Varsity Upstarts 
By NEAL MICHAELS 


The Faculty Flyers, a newly-formed 
basketball team composed of teachers 
in the school and Rindge alumni who 
teach in Cambridge, played the sen- 
ior members of the basketball team 
in the Lassman Gym on Wednesday, 
March 16. The Flyers prevailed by a 
score of 62-61. 

The Flyers were composed of Mr. 
Fratto, Mr. Richards, Mr. Stead, Mr. 
McFaun, Mr. Murphy, Mr. O’Leary, 
Mr. Killilea, Mr. Greenidge, Mr. P. 
Culhane, Mr. Ed Culhane, head coach 
of basketball at Rindge, and Mr. Hig- 
gins. 

The Senior members were Al Bow- 
en, Gooch Cunningham, Bob Hallisey, 
Wayne Wood, Mark Haynes, Bill 
Swartz, Leroy Waithe and John Fra- 
zier. Coach of the losers was Larry 
Waithe. 

The Flyers moved out to an early 
lead and were never behind in the 
game by more than one or two points. 
In the closing minutes of the game 
the score was tied some six times. 

During half-time, trophies were 
presented to the winners in the pre- 
viously held Intramural Tournament. 

High scorers for the Flyers were 
Mr. Stead with 22, Mr. Fratto with 
13, and Mr. O’Leary with 9. 

High scorers for the seniors were 
Leroy Waithe with 15 and Gooch 
Cunningham with 14. 

At one time it was alleged that 
there were 6 Flyers on the court, 
but the officials counted only 5. 
Apart from the shenanigans, which 
were good for plenty of laughs, there 
was good basketball, as a large crowd 
of spectators can testify. 


This game, sponsored by the Var- 
sity Club, had a precedent in a Facul- 
ty-Varsity game sponsored two years 
ago in the War Memorial building by 
the Senior class. 


SEMOR A-G0-G0 SHOW 
WOWS LARGE AUDIENCE 


By GREGORY ANTONOPOULOS 


The Senior class presented the 
“Rindge A-GO-GO Show” Saturday 


night, March 19, to the biggest audi- 
ence the Rindge auditorium has seen 
in years. 

The show opened with the rhythmic 


rock n roll beat of the Munx. This 
group consists of Rindge’s Carlos 
Soares, Stephen Pelletrino, Robert 


Mazzeo, and John Marotto, a Rindge 
graduate now attending M. I. T., and 
Yhomas Bacci. They sang several pop 
songs and were backed up, as were all 
the other groups and singers, by the 
“Go-Go girls,’ who danced in the 
style of popular TV teen shows. These 
were Angela Lawrence, Pinky Ran- 
cho, Zoe Kontos, Lucy Correira, Ka- 
thy Webber, Denise Hunter and Ko- 
riea Everteze. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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School Spirit Rebounds 


In our last issue we commented on the poor support our 
students were giving to school activities. The response to the 
Varsity Club’s recent activities and to the “A-GO-GO Show” 
was a refreshing improvement. Almost 200 boys played intra- 
mural basketball, sometimes with 40 to 60 more watching the 
game. The audience at the Faculty-Varsity Game was large 
and enthusiastic. The house at the A-GO-GO was packed and 
swinging. 

All these activities are good for the boys and good for the 
school. Intramural athletics is good fun, good exercise, and good 
experience for those who take part in it, and extends those 
benefits to a larger part of the student body than the Varsity, 
J.V., and freshman teams can use. It is good for teachers and 
students to lay aside their classroom roles once in a while 
and see each other as people. And the A-GO-GO has enabled the 
student body to see—not to say hear!—what some of their 
schoolmates can do. 

We are glad both the Varsity Club and the senior class 
have received such vigorous financial support. This time, the V. C. 
had to pass the hat around to the teachers for contributions to 
a fund for prizes; now it has some money of its own with which 
to do more for the school. And the success of the A-GO-GO will 
help the class of ‘66 not only to finance its own activities but to 
pass the Senior Class Fund on to the Class of ‘67 with a healthy 
balance. \ 

While the sucess of all these events casts much credit on the 
boys who took part in them and on the sponsoring organizations, we 
should realize that Mr. Richards and Mr. Fratto deserve a very 
special amount of credit for their hard and devoted work in organ- 
izing and directing these events, and that it took a lot of work 
especially by Mr. Murphy and President Al Castrucci, to organize 
and direct the A-GO-GO. 

The Register is willing to contribute its support, both physical 
and financial, to any project such as these that will benefit the 
students and the school. 
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To those who conducted these three programs, took part i 
them, or helped in other ways, we extend thanks and congratulé 
tions for a job well done. 

The Register hopes that intramural athletics will be extende 
to other sports and will involve more of the student body; and tha 
Faculty-Varsity events and talent nights will become regula; 
annual affairs. 


Strange Affliction? 


There is a strange disease circulating throughout the student 
body. It is, in fact, an epidemic, as nearly every student has beer 
stricken by it. 

Its symptoms are somewhat vague. Its seems to be a disease 


of the eyes, especially acute in study halls. It causes the eyes ti 





But that’s only half the problem. The eyes not only repel the 
page but are attracted to the window. The students sit with the v 
eyes toward the outside in a glassy stare, which makes them api 
pear to be in a trance. t 

It is quite unnecessary to state the tragic results of this ai 
sease. Teachers spend more time in their attempts to get their 
student’s attention than they do in teaching anything. | 

The source of this widespread disease is unknown. The only 
clue we have to its origin is that it began striking epme hoa 
near the time windows could open during classes. | 

If there is anyone in school who has a cure for all this, we 
would very much appreciate your dropping by (soon, please) oa 






telling us about it, as we need your help; meanwhile let’s hope 
this disease subsides. 


—The Sentinel, Spaulding High School, Barre, Vt. 





The American Male? 


Once upon a time there was an age in America when men were men and, 
women were women. Biologically this is probably still true, but the physic 
appearances of those around us make us wonder. The perfumed person with 
the long hair is quite apt to be a boy, while the one with a cigarette danglin | 
from the mouth is quite probably a girl. | 

One sage remarked, “Why anymore when I meet some of our youth, i 
don’t know whether to shake hands or kiss them.” 1 

A newscaster the other day told the story of a young man who insisted 
on a hairdo of long tresses. On his birthday, his unele presented him with 
a dress. The boy got the message and trimmed his tresses. | 

Why and how has this come about? It seems to be an unfortunate | 
that the entertainment world and the advertisers have banded together for 
the sake of the greedy dollar. It amounts to this: How can you double the 
sales of any product? The answer is quite easy—destroy the differences be-| 
tween the sexes. | 

This conniving scheme was first worked out by the cigarette companies. 
It caught on and cigarette sales doubled. This for a useless weed that can | 
do nothing but destroy the health of the persons using them. Next in line 
came the beer companies who ran TV commercials showing delightful ladies 
(girls)? simply finding utter joy with each guzzle of the suds. Of course,’ 
this was always accompanied by music, a gay dance, rolling ocean waves, 
white sands of the beach, and a sizzling steak on a charcoal grill. Now wasn’t. 
that beer the maker of all that pleasure? | 


And now the perfume and hair dressing companies got into the act. Ques-| 
tion: How do you sell perfume to a young man? Answer: Easy. Just give it 
a masculine name like Canoe, or Jade East, or English Leather. The produc- 
ers did just that, and that sweet-smelling, long-haired person who just went 
by is a young—American male?!!? j 

And you haven’t seen the worst of it yet. They are now advertising cigars | 
—for women? Parents supposedly don’t understand these things, they live 
in another world, but they know it is all done for the sake of a buck. | 

The Craftsman, Stevens Trade School, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NY AWARDS OPEN 
| RINDGE STUDENTS 


By ROBERT P. O’ROURKE 


Yow is the time when a number of 
idge men are earning prizes they 
l1 receive in June. You may not 
re thought of them, but you won’t 
an award in June that you do not 
rt to earn until May. 

n memory of Colonel and Mrs. 
ary Bayard McCoy, scholarships 
awarded annually to graduates of 
ist of selected schools in the North- 
t, upon their entrance to college. 
st year two Rindge seniors won 
se scholarships, which amounted to 
00 and $1000, respectively. 

‘he Rindge P. T. A. offered a schol- 
hip of $125 last year in memory 
Mr. Philip H. Diehl. Mr Diehl 
ght English in Room 210 until his 
limely death, and many seniors and 
\iors still remember him. 

he Michael E. Fitzgerald Memor- 
Scholarship, offered by the Cam- 
dge Teachers’ Association, amount- 
to $100 last year. Mr. Fitzgerald 
3 our Superintendent of Schoois 
1a noted educator. 


T. A. SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘he Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
he elementary schools offer schol- 
hips of from $50 to $100 where 
re is a deserving graduate of the 
d01 who is graduating from Rindge. 
1958, for instance, the Haggerty, 
ghton, Longfellow, Morse and 
body P.T.A.’s awarded scholar- 
s to members of the Rindge grad- 
ing class, ] 
he Register awards a $100 prize 
ry year in honor of Mr. Walter H. 
es, teacher of linotype, who gave 
any years of dedicated service to 
school and to the Register. Found- 
and mainstay of an amateur dra- 
tic company, head of a stage crew 
de up of his devoted former pupils, 
won the respect and affection of 
hers and pupils alike. This award 
iven to the student achieving the 
hest grades in printing classes. 
he Cambridge Kiwanis Club offers 
100 scholarship to the Rindge sen- 
who best exemplifies the Key 
ib precepts of scholarship, charac- 
leadership, and service; and the 
y Club itself gives a $50 prize to 
oy who has been prominent in ser- 
e to the school and the community. 
fhe Drama Club has initiated the 
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custom of awarding a sum of money 
— $35 last year — for excellence in 
acting. 

The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce awards a $25 United States 
Savings Bond each year to the winner 
of an essay contest. 


In memory of Mr. Edward Thornton 
Sanderson, an award of $10 is made 
annually to a student of promise in 
architectural drawing. Mr. Sanderson 
had a successful career as an architect 
on the basis of what he learned in 
architectural drafting classes at 
Rindge. 

In memory of Edward J. Shea, a 
Rindge alumnus and a Cambridge 
police sergeant deeply interested in 
young people, a sum of money is 
awarded for an outstanding scholar- 
ship. 


SPORTS AWARDS 


For excellence in sports we have 
awards in memory of four distin- 
guished Rindge alumni. These were 
Kennedy Park Jr., of the class of 
1906, an outstanding scholar and an 
all-around athlete; Walter Brennan 
715 once a football player and now 
a well-known character actor in Hol- 
lywood; George Dewey Metivier ’17, 
who played baseball for Rindge and 
for the Cleveland indians; and 
William J. Barrett, also a big-league 
baseball player and later recreation 
commissioner for the City of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Kennedy Park Award, a watch, 
is given for scholarship and for 
athletic achievement in all sports 
throughout the student’s four years 
at Rindge. It was won this year by 
Thomas Davis. 

The Walter Brennan Award, also 
a watch, is given for outstanding 
sportsmanship and play on_ the 
Varsity football squad. It was won 
this year by Philip Gasper. 

The winners of the Metivier and 
Barrett Awards have their names 
inscribed on plaques. The former is 
given for achievement in all sports; 
the latter for athletic ability com- 
bined with scholarship. 

Mr. Thomas F. Duffy, who coached 
track at Rindge until his retirement 
and is now track coach at Holy Cross, 
has given another plaque, on which 
the name of an outstanding track man 
is inscribed each year. 

The Boston College Club of Cam- 
bridge presents a pen and pencil set 


citizen of Cambridge and founder of 
the Hotel Commander, to the winner 
of an essay contest on George Wash- 
ington. 

‘The Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., awards an 
inscribed bronze medallion to the 
Rindge senior who has shown the 
greatest excellence in the natural sci- 
ences and the most promising future 
in the field of science. Rindge was one 
of the first schools, almost 20 years 
ago, to be selected for this award, 
which is now made widely throughout 
the country. 


BOOK PRIZES 


A number of book prizes are offer- 
ed: by the Harvard Club of Boston, 
to the highest-ranking junior; by the 
Cambridge Art Association, to the 
junior who is outstanding in art and 
design; by the teachers in the science 
department, to the outstanding junior 
in chemistry. This last is in memory 
of Mr. Samuel A. Cohen, a remark- 
able teacher of chemistry at Rindge 
until his untimely death in 1954. 
Many of his students, who remember 
him fondly, have had successful car- 
eers in chemistry. 

Mr. John M. Tobin, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, gives a book as an 
annual prize for excellence in the lan- 
guage arts. Other books are awarded 
to the winner of the annual Science 
Fair, for academic achievement in 
French; for high four-year achieve- 
ment in the social studies. 

The members of the mathematics 
department give a book each year 
in memory of their colleague Mr. EKd- 
ward Wiseman, a universally popu- 
lar and respected math teacher. 

Mr. Nathaniel Dame, a Cambridge 
book dealer and a member of Ro- 
tary, gives a book to a senior for 
scholastic excellence. 


Visitors Give Talks 
By WILLIAM A. HAYNES 


Several authorities have visited 
Rindge during the year to tell the 
seniors about different colleges and 
careers. Sargeant Peratta of the Ma- 
rine Corps gave an interesting talk 
about how the corps can influence a 
person’s life. The seniors in the col- 
lege course have heard Mr. Charles 


to the top Rindge man entering B. C. , Fox, assistant director of admissions 


A medal is given each year by Mr. »; at Boston University, and Professor 
Frank A. K. Boland, a _ patrioticg%#,of Military Science at Northeastern. 
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schools of the country. 
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INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Other visitors have explained to us 
the employment opportunities that 
are open to graduates from our tech- 
nical courses. Many students have 
seized this opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and receive answers from men 
experienced in their own fields. 

This program of enlightening stu- 
dents as to the many benefits that 
can be theirs is an annual affair, and 
has ben very helpful. Last fall, for 
instance, NASA (the National Aero- 
Space Administation) explained the 
many jobs awaiting technically edu- 
cated young men, and the Air Force 
demonstrated the increasing role that 
technology is playing in the United 
States space program. 

Mr. Fox, our visitor from B. U., 
made clear the mental and financial 
advantages of continuing our edu- 
cation next year. Prof. McCaffrey 
talked about the Reserve Officer’s 
Training Corps and the advantages 
it offers 

Rindge offers, and will continue to 
offer its students interesting speak- 
ers to give the very best information 
to guide us in choosing what we will 
do with our lives. 





Regular Rags 


By R. IPPOLITO 


R. Mazzeo, why does Mr. O’Connell 
misjudge your intentions? 
C. Soares, are you really growing 


that moustache just to get even with 
Mr. Kelleher? 


R. Lindberg, is it true you were 
the seasons high-scorer of the Drop- 
Outs?—5 points! 

P. Ciccolo, are you still eating cof- 
fee and donuts at your desk before 
school in the morning? 

A. Castrucci has been voted most 
likely to succeed. 

_ R. Farrell is wanted for threaten- 
ing Mr. Fogg with a water pistol. 

H. LePage, how’s your Bat-Mobile 
running? 

J. Mahoney, is it true you fill 
your pockets with sand so that you 
won’t blow away? 

J. Connors, since when has your 
dentist’s office been changed to the 
library steps? And isn’t she pretty! 

K. Sateriale, is it true you conduct 
a sewing circle on the third floor 
corridor every morning at 8:20? 

R. Hallissy doesn’t want me to rag 
him or his girl friend, so I won’t. 
(Got something to hide Hal?) 








CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 
that prepare for 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 
students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


Fall Term, Sept. 19, 1966 
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FIRST ROW (left to right)—Ray Philpott, Randall Lindberg, 


Clarence Gaynor, 


Carl Griffin, Wayne Bingham, 


George Rezendes. SECOND ROW —Nelson Pavao, Bill Spencer, David Phillips, Coach Reagan, Frank Viera, La- 


fayette Bingham, Richard Crowley. 





Intramural Tourney 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Each member of a winning team, 
each All-Star, and each M.V.P. re- 
ceived a trophy. The trophy for the 
Class A M.V.P. was donated by Mr. 
Sweeney, the others were donated by 
the Rindge teachers. 


High scorers in Class A were 

Gooch Cunningham, with a 19.5 
average, W. Swartz 13, Ron Harris 
11.8, M. Haynes 12.7, John Frazier 
10.8, and Tom Davis and Wayne 
Wood with 9.7 points per game. 
In Class B high scorers were Manny 
Arruda with 13 points per game, 
Charles Gunn 12, C. Ashe 11, Sonny 
Cox 10.5, Gary Singleton 10, and 
R. Bridgeman and W. Bolden 9.8 
points per game. 


FINAL STANDING 


CLASS A 

Team WwW L 
Warriors 6. 1 
Diplomats 3 2 
Untouchables 2 2 
Monarchs 2 2 
Gents al 2 
Rat-Finks if 2 
Barrons 4 2 
Headhunters 0 2 
Dropouts 0 2 


CLASS B 
Cherokees 4 0 
In-Crowd 4 2 
Saints 3 2 
Royals 2 73 
Liquidators 2 2 
76ers 1 2 
Jokers 0 2 
Bruins 0 2 
Celtics 0 2 


Baseball Outlook 
By KENNETH HOLWAY 


This year’s baseball team is led 
by co-captains Larry Waithe and 
James Greenidge. Returning letter- 
men are Thad. Cunningham, Ken- 
neth Moore, Al Newton, Neal Mich- 
aels, Mike Sico, Bob Hallissy and 
Ken O’Donnell. Players up from the 
Junior Varsity are Richard Perry 
and James Gavin; other team mem- 
bers will be named later. 

First game of the season is against 
Waltham at home Tuesday, April 12. 
Coach Gibson is looking forward to 
a good season this year. Boys inter- 
ested in playing baseball should re- 
port to Coach Gibson in room 315 af- 
ter school any day. 
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Hoopsters End Season 
By ROBERT McELEARNEY 


Rindge closed the basketball season 
with one win sandwiched between 
two losses. We beat Arlington but 
bowed to Weymouth and—of all peo- 
ple—Latin. 

The Cantabs, whom we had crush- 
ed 68-49 in our earlier game with 
them, had a season’s record of 10-7 
and we looked for another decisive 
victory. Rindge spurted into a 20-9 
lead in the first quarter. Alas this 
lead was short-lived, as the Cantabs 
outscored us in the second quarter 
29-9 for a lead which they never re- 
linquished. We outpointed them by 4 
points in the third, and they outdid 
us by 5 in the last quarter. The final 
score was CHLS 78, RTS 68. 


Top scorer for Latin was John 
Walsh with 22 points; Niven, Payne, 
and Harrison came close with 19, 18, 
and 16 respectively. Pulling down the 
boards for Latin Niven and Walsh 
had 18 and 16 rebounds. 

For Rindge, Bob Hallissy was top 
scorer with 19 points; Bob was also 
very effective off the boards, pulling 
down 22 rebounds. Wood and Bowen 
scored 9 points each, and Cox and 
Cunningham 8 each. 
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A Busy Vacation 


i 
BY MICHAEL BENEVENTO 


For a period of four days, February 
23 to 26, I had the privilege of being 
a delegate for the Region One Juni 
Achievement Conference held in A 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

Each year two members, a girl an 


a boy, are sent from each of 10 co 
panies serviced by the Cambridge 
A. center to take a competitive test 
about Junior Achievement and its op-| 
eration. From these 2uU achievers five 
are selected to represent Cambridge 
at R. O. J. A. C. Vests like this were. 
conducted all over the Eastern sea 
board to find the approximately 650) 
achievers to participate in this confer 
enca, 

We had a full and demanding sched- 
ule while we were there. Most of the 
delegates got up between 6:30 and 7 
o’elock to be ready for breakfast at 
7:3U. This was the beginning of a rig= 
orous day’s activity. After breakfast. 
the delegates met in the grand ball 
room of the Hotel Deauvilie to receive 
the day’s schedule and discuss its ace 
tivities. A speaker at each of the gen- 
eral meetings talked about Junior 
Achievement or the major business 
world. 

After the general meeting they split 
us up into discussion groups of about 
20 where we could present to the grou 
our problems about J. A., the oper 
ation of our company and try to wor 
out practical answers. i: 

As all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, we were given sev- 


eral hours of free tlme in the eno 
(0) 

















and they offered entertainment 
Thursday night by holding a record 
hop and a talent show. Then of course 
Alantic City wouldn’t be Alantic Cit 
without a beauty contest, so on Friday 
night 21 girls from the various delega: 
tions competed for the title of Miss 
Executive of R. O. J. A. C. and a 
chance to compete in the National 
Convention to be held in August at 
indiana University. . ; 
The experience of being a delegate 
to this convention will always remain 
with me and I will always remember 
the two learningful and enjoyable 
years I spent in Junior Achievement, 


To go without and look as if you 
like it is one of the first things 
. 


to be learned in this world. 
1 * % ; 


One arm driving makes dangerous 


driving and poor hugging. 7 
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Musical Groups 
By STEPHEN PELLETRINO 


There are many extracurricular ac- 
vities that high school students par- 
cipate in today. Among these, mus- 
al groups range near the top. 
Nearly everybody, at one time or 
nother, has had the urge to entertain 
is friends, either seriously or in fun, 
y singing a song. After he is fin- 
shed, if he gets applause, from then 
1 he never loses tne urge to perform. 

Some people either buy musicai in- 
‘uments and try to learn to play 
vem, or take their chances singimg. 
isually, if someone learns to play an 
strument, he tries to persuade his 
riend to do the same. He is almost 
lways successful, and a group is 
yrmed. In the following months this 
roup may break up eitner from lack 
f enthusiasm, money, or cooperation. 
ut the groups that do go cn usually 
o ali the way. Long hair, mod- 
othes, high-heeled boots, Hnglish 
ccents, and plenty of yeah, yeah, 
éah. As soon as their hair reaches 
houlder length they are ready. With 
uitars in hand they go forth seek- 
ig spots to exhibit their talents. 

At first things are rough. ‘they 
re unknown and they have to prove 
1emselves, But in order to prove 
1emselves they must get jobs, but 
1 order to get jobs they must have 
ready proven themselves. This goes 
n for some time until someone is 
rave enough to hire them. Now, for 
he first time, they go on stage. ‘They 
lug in their guitars, turn on the 
mplifiers, and turn around to the 
udience. Gulp! There’s people out 
1ere! Real people! Did anyone bring 
1e smelling salts? No. (Plunk.) 


Now we have a group that has 
3000 worth of equipment they are 
90 scared to touch, and shoulder 
ngth hair they are now too em- 
arassed to walk in public with. So 
ney sell all their equipment for one- 
nth the original price. 

Of course not all groups break 
p after a nerve-wracking first-night. 
sk Bob Mazzeo, Carlos Soares or 
yself, from The Munx. Or you can 
sk Tom Hesse from the Prophets. 
ir .a hundred other boys (or girls) 
rom various groups within Rindge 
nd Latin. 


KKK KKK 


Indoor Track Team 
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FIRST ROW (left to right)—-Wayne Bingham, Clarence Gaynor, Aaron Brathwaite, Co-Captain; Coach Reagan, 
Carl Griffin, Co-Captain; Jerry Connors, Lafayette Bingham. SECOND ROW—Raymond Philpott, John Nichols, 
Bill Spencer, Nelson Pavao, Glenn Foster, Frank Viera, Richard Crowley, Milton Eubanks, George Rezendes. THIRD 
ROW—Rudolph Szedga, Darrell Phillips, Randall Lindberg, David Phillips, Bernard McGovern, Al Newton Jr., 
Paul Perno. NOT PRESENT—Thedis Cunningham, Tom Davis, Co-Captain. 





But the groups that do break up 
have it rough. They end up losing 
money and equipment and they can’t 
get rid of their English accents. 





By ALLEN BOURGEOIS 


Several Rindge men are members 
of the St. Mary’s “Annunciators” 
drum and bugle corps. They are 
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Richard Auterio, bass baritone; Allen 
Bourgeois, Tom Dargan, Michael 
Doneski, and Paul Pina, baritones, 
Pat Boyle and Robert Smith, French 
horns, George Hinds, David Lowman, 
Joseph Ray, and William Robinson, 


soprano, Walter Hardy, snare drum, 
and Thomas Beaudry, cymbals. There 


are also three recent Rindge grad- 
uates: Anthony Sarantakis, now at 


Tufts, soprano; Joseph Bourgeois, 
now at Harvard, rudimental bass 
drum; and James Sullivan, contra- 


bass baritone. 





The best method of climbing high- 
er is to remain on the level. 


Thomas i Edison sioner the 
phonograph and the radio so people 
would stay up all night using his 
electric light bulb. 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnasties 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 


Join the 


CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A, 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 
Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


CLEAN LIVING 
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Hockey Team 
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FRONT ROW (left to right)—-Thomas Jennings, Michael Sico, Co-Captain David Rouleau, Co-Captain Norman Le- 
ger, Paul Ciecolo, Mgr. Dave Hinds. BACK ROW—James Dove, Ken O’Donnell, James McGarry, Ken Duffy, John 
Mahoney, John Mitchell, Dick Hayes, Jerry Leman, Patrick Boyle. 


Hockey Roundup 
By K. E. HOLWAY 


This year’s hockey team had a fair 
season, with 4 wins, 2 ties, and 8 
losses. 

The high point of the season came 
after we lost our chance of being in 
the State Tournament. On Feb.19 we 
were victorious over the _ strong 
Newton team 2-1. Newton held second 
place in the G. B. I. League, and was 
naturally favored to win, but two 
goals by co-captain Dave Rouleau and 
excellent defensive play upset the pre- 
dictions. This was our first victory 
over Newton since 1952, and deprived 
Newton of its berth in the State Tour- 
nament. 
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Dick Hayes, Jerry Leman, and John 
Mahoney were credited with assists. 
Others who played in this game were 
Norm Leger, Mike Sico, Tom Jen- 
nings, Ken O’Donnell, Paul Ciccolo, 
and James McGarry. 


WALTHAM WINS 


Rindge lost a heart-breaker to Wal- 
tham, 4-2, on Feb. 23. Dave Rouleau 
and Mike Sico scored our goals, with 
assists by Jerry Leman and Dick 
Hayes. Rindge fought hard, but Walt- 
ham proved too strong for the Techni- 
cians. 


ALL STAR PICKS 


At the end of the Waltham game 
the G. B. I. All Star team was an- 
nounced. Mike Sico was selected for 
second-team honors as the No. 3 de- 
fenceman in the league, and Tom Jen- 
nings also made the All Star selec- 
tion. 

Seniors leaving the team this year 
include co- captains Norman Leger 
and David Rouleau, also Mike Sico, 
Paul Ciccolo, Joe Mitchell, and goalie 
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FALA-SH PORTUGUES 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
766-9578 
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Tom Jennings. 

Next year’s team will be led by co- 
captains Jerry Leman and_ Dick 
Hayes. 


Football Lettermen 
By THOMAS DARGAN 


The following boys have earned 


their letters as members of the Var- 


sity Football team: 
Bonislawski, A. 
Sealy, G. 

Singleton, S. 
Hallissy, R. 


Cunningham, T. 
Higgins, T. 
Connors, J. 
Braithwaithe, J. 


oe ae Waithe, Leroy 
Gasper, P. Waithe, Larry 
Bowen, Alvin Davis, T. 
Fisher, S. Newton, Al 
Cox, W. Chochrek, W. 


Michaels N; Mgr. 
McElearney, R; Asst. Mgr. 
Forsythe, R; Asst.Megr. 
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Down The Years 
With The Register 


By ROBERT O’ROURKE 
25 YEARS AGO 


| 
: 
The first wrestling petition was — 
drawn up by the teachers and © 
students at Rindge. At this time — 
they also had boxing as one of 
their sports. 

* * * 

Rindge seniors presented the 41st 
Senior Drama “Night Must Fall,” 
which was the highlight of the 
social year at Rindge, | 

* * * 

Death came to Mrs. Frederick H. 
Rindge, wife of the founder and 
donor cf the original Rindge. 

ok * * 

Henry Sullivan, ’38, was elected 
captain of the Boston University 
hockey team for the coming season. 

* * * 


Caps and gowns were used for the 
first time at Rindge graduation. 


15 YEARS AGO 


Rindge restored its old trophy 
room under the guidance of Mr. 
DeMello, Mr. Gomes, Mr. Lynch 
and Mr, Egan. : 

" * cS 


Rindge won the City Champion- © 
ship in football at Russell Field on 
Sunday, October 9. Rindge 12, C. H. 
ie 5 Us 

* * * 

Mr. Galligan resigned as Rindge’s 
football coach. 
* * * 

The Roto section of the Register 
returned to Rindge after having 

been missing for a year. 


10 YEARS AGO 


Rindge lost their beloved band- 
master and friend, Mr. Frank Freni. 
* xk 


Turkey Day Game went to CG. H. 
L. S. by a 6-0 score. 
* OK 


* 
Rindge Chess Team was formed. 
* * 


Charlie Jenkins was the highlight 
of the sports circle at Rindge. 


5 YHARS AGO 


Rindge was saddened when news 
of the death of the basketball coach, 
Thomas Murphy, was received. 

* * 


Rindge downed Newton South in 
the opening meet of the outdoor 
track season 

* * * 

_ Rindge lost three teachers by re- 
tirement—Mr J. T. Mellen, Mr. W. 
J. Metivier, and Mr. J. Y. Murray. 

* * 


Mr. O’Brien, our printing instruct- 
or and a faculty technical advisor to 
the Register was awarded a summer 
scholarship to Tufts Uuiversity enab- 
ling him to pursue his study of Journ- 
alism in all aspects. 


eee 
617-449-1310 
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rganization and tlistery 
f International Red Cross 


By GEORGE LUNGREN, JR. 


Henri Dunant was born in Geneva, 

witzerland, 136 years ago this May 
th. He was given a business train- 
ig and became a banker. 


One summer, in June of 1859, 107 
ears ago, Henri went to Italy for 
is vacation. At that time this count- 
y was fighting for her freedom from 
\ustria. Dunant arrived at the town 
f Solferino during one of the worst 
attles of the war. Many thousands 
rere killed or wounded and there 
vere few doctors and no nurses to 
id the dying or injured soldiers. 


SCENE OF HORROR 


To Henri Dunant, gentle and tend- 
r-hearted, this battlefield was a 
cene of horror. He gathered together 
he women of the town and the Sis- 
ers of Charity in the convents to 
elp him carry food to the suffering 
nen. They made bandages and cared 
or the wounded. He also sent his 
oachman and carriage to a nearby 
own to buy fruit, medicine, linen, 
nd other supplies to make the vic- 
ims more comportable. He asked 
he boys of the town to take water 
o the wounded soldiers. That could 
lave been the beginning of the Jun- 
or Red Cross. 

This experience changed Henri 
JYunant’s whole life. It was then that 
he idea of the Red Cross Society 
ame into his mind. He wrote the 
tory of the battle, calling it “A 
Memory of Solferino”’. This book a- 
vakened the people of Europe to the 
ruelty of war and the need of help 
it such times. 


<ED CROSS FOUNDED 


Henri Dunant spent his time and 
noney in founding the Red Cross. 

Later, May 21, 1881, the American 
ted Cross was established, This came 
bout through the persistent efforts 
f Clara Barton, who was made its 
irst president. 

During the dark days of the Civil 
Nar, Clara Barton cared for the 
vounded soldiers on the battle fields. 
she gave assistance to all who need- 
d help, whether they wore blue or 
rrey. After the war, during a trip 
o Switzerland, she first learned of 
he work of the Red Cross in Europe, 
ind was impressed with what the 
swiss citizen, Henri Dunant, had 
.ccomplished, Already 14 European 
ountries had signed the treaty of 
reneva “to render neutral and im- 
nune from injury in war, the sick 
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and the wounded and all who cared 
for them.” The flag adopted in the 
Geneva convention was the Swiss 
flag reversed, a red cross on a 
white ground, 

When Clara Barton returned to 
the United States, she worked hard 
to persuade Congress to sign the 
treaty of Geneva and to establish 
a Red Cross Society in this country. 
This was finally accomplished in 
1881. 

Soon Clara Barton widened the 
work of the Red Cross to include 
aid to all suffering humanity. An 
amendment was passed and finally 
adopted by all nations to give Red 
Cross help to sufferers from fires, 
floods, famines, earthquakes, and 
other kinds of disaster, Today, the 
American Red Cross continues to 
carry on its program of service to 
civilians as well as to those in the 
military service. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Junior Red Cross cannot go 
unmentioned. Since Woodrow Wilson, 
the 28th President of the United 
States made his proclamation in 1917 
beginning Junior Red Cross in our 
country, over thirty million boys 
and girls ail over the world have 
been taking part in Red Cross to 
better themselves, their school, their 
community, and their country. With- 
in the chapter of the Red Cross, 
Junior Red Cross members plan en- 
rollment for services and for mem- 
bers. They plan for a rally each 
year to tell other members about 
J. R. C. programs and some adult 
Red Cross services. They distribute 
the J. R. C. News and Journal 
throughout the schools in the city. 


Jn community services, also, Jun- 
iors have their place. Helping 
with the Learn to Swim program in 
the summer can be profitable for 
the Learner and the Junior. At 
school, the Juniors make holiday 
favors for the residents in local 
nursing homes. Juniors carry on a 
homebound and hospitalization pro- 
gram in which they visit children or 
elderly people in hospitals or homes. 

In giving International service, 
Juniors pack friendship boxes with 
recreational, health, and educational 
articles which are sent overseas or 
to a disaster area in the United 
States. School chests are made and 
filled with health and educational 
items for a group of children over- 
seas or in the States. Correspondence 
albums are exchanged with schools 
in foreign countries which help to 
promote friendship and understand- 
ing among nations of the world. 
Many times a school puts on a play 
or entertainment to raise money for 
the American Red Cross Children’s 
Fund, 


Ten cents use to be big money. 
But how dimes have changed! 
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Alumni Notes 


Albert Souza, ’59, is assistant man- 
ager of Linvure Inc., South Boston, 
in charge of the plate department. He 
served for two years in the Marine 
Corps and is planning to return to 
active duty and attend officers train- 
ing school. 

% * # 


David Haloon, ’64, has been accept- 
ed for entrance with the incoming 
class at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology. During his senior he 
was assistant editor of the Register. 


Bruce Allen, ’58 and Curry College, 
is associated with the New England 
Gas and Electric Association. 

ok a * 


Henry Hayes, ’45 is an investment 
counsellor in Boston. 


4 6 * 


Stanley Dziedzic (now Stanley 
Judge), ’45 is the manager of the 
Wildcat Ski Area in New Hampshire. 


fe * 


Roy Mathison, ’45 and the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, is 
living in Los Angeles. 

* ok *K 

Hugh Ladner, ’44 and Northeastern 
University, is employed in Worcester. 
He lives in the Worcester area. 


Harold Young, ’50, Boston Univer- 
sity and the University of Michigan 
(Master of Library Science), is, with 
his wife, the author of a semi-annual 
publication, “Contemporary Au- 
thors”. This is composed of brief 
biographical sketches of little-known 
contemporary authors. 

ae * * 


George Perry, ’47, is comptroller 
of the Truman Hayes & Co. In- 
surance Agency of Boston. 


% * 


G. Russell Green, 745, and North- 
eastern University, is office manager 
of the Boyd Corp., Cambridge, dis- 
tributors of appliances. 

%* * * 

Michael Madigan, ’60, North- 
eastern U., ’65 is doing graduate work 
in engineering at the University. 


Allen Sullivan, ’60, Northeastern 
U. School of Education, ’65 is doing 
graduate work. 

Irving T. MeNally, ’39, has been 
associated with the Hayes Pump & 
Machinery Co. of Somerville since 
his graduation from Rindge. He is 
in engineering sales. The Hayes Pump 
Co. is owned and operated by the 
Hayes brothers who are Rindge 
graduates of the late 1890’s. 

* * * 


John Kimball, ’28 is vice-president 
of the Wellesley (Mass.) National 
Bank. 

Thomas Corkery, ’38 is Assistant 
Superintendent of the Middlesex 
County Training School, Chelmsford. 
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Outstanding Alumni 


(This is another article in the ser- 
ies on outstanding Rindge alumni.) 





Rey. J. Lester Harnish, D.D., senior 
minister of the First Baptist church 
of Portland, Oregon (2100 members) 
was graduated from Rindge with 
the class of 1931, Following his grad- 
uation from Rindge he attended 
Wheaton College, Illinois where he 
received an A. B. degree in 1935. He 
was later graduated from Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., receiving Bachelor of 
Divinity and Master of Theology 
degrees. He has received honorary 
doctorate degrees from California 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Whea- 
ton College and Eastern Baptist Theo- 
olgical Seminary. 

Prior to his present pastorate he 
was pastor of churches in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Detroit and Los 
Angeles. 

During his ministry he has been 
extremely active both in denomina- 
tional and interdenominational serv- 
ices. Among these activities are: 
Trustee of the California Baptist 
Theological Seminary and of the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School; 
chairman and member of the Baptist 


Home Mission Society; President, 
American Baptist Convention; mem- 
ber Oregon Council of Churches. He 
also found time to write three books 
and numerous articles and to travel 
widely throughout the world. He is 
married and is the father of three 
children, two of whom are college stu- 
dents; the third is married. 


In a recent letter he stated “Though 
I changed from a shop course (elec- 
tricity) to the college course and went 
on to college degree and graduate de- 
grees, the shop courses have always 
been of practical help through life. 
It was a good combination.” 
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Driver Ed Quiz 
I 


At which of the following temper- 
atures is ice on the road most dan- 
gerous? 

(a) 32 degrees above zero 

(b) 10 degrees above zero 

(c) 10 degrees below zero 

(d) zero 


II 


What is the main reason for the 

adoption of traffic laws, rules and 

regulations? 

(a) To standardize driving behavior 

(b) For the ease and convenience 
of the driver 

(c) Because experience has proved 
them to be needed 

(d) As a legal means for removing 
hazardous drivers from the road. 


IIr 

Which of the following is the right- 

of-way rule in effect in most places? 

(a) A vehicle emerging from a drive- 
way shall yield right of way 
only to vehicles approaching from 
the right. 

(b) A driver approaching an inter- 
section shall yield the right of 
way to the vehicle which has 
already entered the intersection 
from a different highway. 

(c) A driver shall yield to overtaking 
vehicles. 

(d) A driver on the street with the 
most traffic has the right of 
way. 


IV 


What makes it more difficult to stop 

a car on a downgrade than on a 

lenel road 

(a) Kinetic energy 

(b) Force of friction 

(c) Centrifugal force 

(d) Force of gravity 

Vv 

Which is true of braking distance? 

(a) It is roughly proportional to the 
square of the driving speeds. 

(b) It does not change regardless of 
speed 

(c) It decreases with speed 

(d) It increases at a slower rate 
than the speed of the vehicle. 
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Honor Society Briefs 


By HENRY D. DIESELMAN 


(Following is a partial text of 
Mr. Dieselman’s inspiring talk at the 
National Honor Society installation.) 


Mr. Dieselman spoke in part as 
follows: 

The current, immediate objective 
(of the U.S. aerospace program) is 
to place a man on the surface of the 
moon in this decade. Besides costing 
billions of dollars, that effect requires 
a tremendous number of very com- 
petent people who are at the same 
time completely committed, totally 
dedicated to the goal. 

The qualities scholarship, charac- 
ter, service, and leadership have been 
mentioned today. I suggest that schol- 
arship is a constant, relentless 
search for knowledge. Today, you can 
not be either a competent jet engine 
mechanic or a competent lawyer un- 
less you take it upon yourself to con- 
tinue to inquire and to learn. 

Leadership is as much the ability 
to lead yourself as to lead others. 
You must learn to be self-motivated 
to make your own decisions and then 
follow them up. 

It is a hard fact of today’s society 
that whatever your goal, you must be 
competent. Also, there is an additional 
requirement for the achievement of 
whatever goals you set for yourself; 
whole-hearted dedication or commit- 
ment; determination to accomplish 
the goal irrespective of obstaacles. 
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President, James Bailey 
Vice President, Kenneth Masci 
Secretary, Joseph Spinetto 





Treasurer, Michael Durette 


HER 

146 Brian Ferrick, Anthony Riccar- 
di 

149 Stephen Kotowski, Joseph Spin- 
etto 

205 Kenneth Masci, Albert Murphy 


251 Stephen Heron, John Pacelli 

253 James Bailey, Edwin Nelson 

259 Leroy Elicock, John Schena 

309 Raymond Botelho, Joseph Mart- 
ell 


315 Robert Dunakin, Albert Pierce 
323 Walter Holland, Steven Thorne 
417 Michael Durette, Robert Malfa 
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GO-GO Show 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The Munx were followed by Aaron 
Brathwaithe, who sang “Forget and 
Forgive;” “Sharon and Wendy,” Shar- 
on Souza and Wendy Moore, who sang 
two duets. 

Ty and the Rones (Tyrone Robinson 
of Rindge with Donna Read and Re- 
gina Malone) followed and then “Ste- 
vie and the Soul Sisters” (Steve 
Thorne with Jam Gaynor and Val- 
erie Langford.) 

Appearing for their second time on 
the Rindge stage were the “Diplo- 
mats”: Philip Waithe, Bobby Butler, 
Francis Sealey, and Rayethia Waithe. 

Returning to the rock-n-roll beat, 
Albert Navaris played two songs on 
the accordion, and “The Prophets” 
interpreted both rock n roll and blues. 
These singers were Tom Hesse, Mark 
Byrne, Paul MacDonald, Skip Curry, 
and Steve Ning. Next came “The 
Agents,” who sang two rock n’ roll 
numbers. 

All these artists had been warmly 
applauded and much appreciated by 
the audience, whose euthusisasm and 
excitement had mounted steadily 
through the evening. The last cli- 
mactic section of the show was “The 
In- Crowd,” consisting of Nelson Ey- 
ereteze, Frank Pickett, and James 
Pearson, with their own band of two 
guitarist and a drummer. This group 
was simply “out of sight,” and their 
singing and dancing brought down the 
house. 

The program, in one word, was a 
SMASH! 


Raving Rags 
By THE RAVING RAGMAN 


J. Cloran, word has it you’re plan- 
ning a big party at the end of the 
year—in a telephone booth? 

M. Byrne, is it true you used to 
be a stand-in for Bobby Dylan? 

J. Tobin, why don’t you ever get 
caught when you cut class? 

_P. Travers, do you wear that green 
beret because it’s tough down at 
Bromfield? 

T. Dargan, is it true that you won 
an award as faculty pet of the year? 

R. Perry, is it true you practice 
your curve in room 123? 
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M. Collins, is it true that y 
drive ail the girls, over at Latin, ow 
of their minds? 

J. Ferrara, Freddie wants to kn 
what has happened to your love lif 
in Harvard Square? bi 

P. Rumrill, is it true a Corvair 
in second gear, blew you off thy 
road? 

J. Haynes, is it true that you a 
the original Alfred E. Newman? ~ 
A. Castrucci, is it true that at t] 
last meeting of Congress they nam 
you the Metrecal Kid? } 
J. Murphy, do you work in a pri 
shop or an incinerator? 
R. O’Rourke, how do you like your 
new job at the Cinema? And what 
do you do with all the gum you 
serape off the chairs? | 

Rk. Armstrong, what happened to 
your other car? | 
R. Bedrick, why do you park that 
tank outside the school? It’s bad 
for our public image. 4 

A. Brathwaite, the girls at the 
A-GO-GO show got really shook up 
once you sang out. ' 

T. Hesse, you’re looking good, 
even without your maracas. 











By ROBERT DiPACE 


The members of the Key Club are 
working to raise money for our schol 
arship fund by selling peanut brittle, 
The scholarship will be given to the 
boy who has done the most for the 
school and community among those 
Key Club members who enter college 
in September. | 

The Club is sending representa- 
tives to the International Key Club 
Convention at the Statler Hilton. The 
boys will stay for three days of meet- 
ings, dinners, dances and elections. 
At this convention the awards will 
be given out. 





i 
By JOHN DeLEO i 


Several members of the Drama 
Club took part in the production of 
“Carnival” at the Latin School, and 
look forward to “Hamlet” and “T 
Taming of the Shrew” late in May. 

Any Rindge boy whose girl i 
giving him a hard time is urged to 
take her to “Taming” and let her see 
how a refractory female ought to be 
handled. j 
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‘OL. LXXX 


R. CASSIDY RETIRING 
TER 25 YEARS SERVICE 


Ir. Edward F. Cassidy, for the 
t 25 years a printing teacher at 
dge, is retiring at the end of 
. school year in June. 









' MR. EDWARD CASSIDY 


graduate of St. Mary’s School, 
|attended both Latin and Rindge 
| put two years each in Went- 
Institute and Suffolk Law 
ool. 

e served his apprenticeship as a 
nter at the University Press, and 
2r two years as a journeyman 
ih this concern worked for 4% 
irs installing presses on naval ves- 
, and then for over 15 years in 
print shop of Hood Rubber Com- 
‘in Watertown. 

fr. Cassidy’s training as a teacher 
5 equally thorough. He took sum- 
* courses in teaching at the Fitch- 
ig State Teacher’s College for 
en years, and during those years 
npleted a course for teachers of 
‘p subjects given by the Massachu- 
ots Department of Education at 
building and at the State House. 
e entered the Cambridge school 
item in 1985 as a teacher in the 
7’s Vocational School, and came 
Rindge in 1941. Since that year 
has enriched the lives of hundreds 
i students to whom he has taught 
id composition, and many present 
nters have received from him their 


| (Continued on page 8) 





rt Students Winners 
_ Chronicle Ad Contest 


jeffrey Briggs and Edward Mer- 
nt, Rindge students, won $25 war 
ids in the Cambridge Chronicle- 
v’s recent advertising competition. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, MAY 24, 1966 


Third Honor Roll Shows 
Freshman Class Still Leads 


The third Honor Roll, listed below, shows an increase in num- 
bers from every class. The Freshmen still lead, as they have done 
all this year, with 60 boys who have won this honor. The 
Seniors, with 53, are in second place, while the Sophomores with 27 


and the Juniors with 24 are practically tied for last place. 


SENIORS Pet. Frank C. Wright 84.1 
Jorge A. Delgado 81.7 
Kenneth A. Sateriale 90.7. John D. Ferolito 81.7 
Kevin F. Gibbons 89.0 Joseph M. Moreira 81.6 
Gregory M. Antonopoulos 87.6 James F. Dwyer 80.8 
Lawrence W. Kelley 86.0 Joseph P. Braga 80.0 
Robert D. Mazzeo 86.0 Stephen M. Mahoney 80.0 
Richard Perry 85.0 Daniel T. Lopez 79.2 
Carlos M. Soares 84.0 Frank A. Miano 79.2 
Jeffrey A. Briggs 83.0 James J. Costa 78.3 
James L. Brown 82.5 Michael L. Smith 78.3 
Neal L. Michaels 82.5 Michael Long 78.0 
Louis V. Pelusi 82.0 Michael A. Healey 17.5 
Melvin J. Gurney 81.4 Frederick E. Johnson 77.0 
Lawrence D. LaFlamme 81.8 Gary D. Ambush 76.7 
John W. Egan 81.0 George J. Gentile 76.7 
Roger R. Potvin 81.0 John P. Murphy 76.7 
Edward F. Daly 80.7. Kenneth K. Gray 75.0 
Jerome V. Connors 80.0 Henry G. Soones 75.0 
Ronald R. Ippolito 80.0 
Alvin Repowenhor 79.0 SOPHOMORES 
Waldo L. Murph 79.0 i. F 
Raymond die Perey 79.0 Phillip Jamiol 92.3 
John J. Sherlock 79.0 Fernando Bettencourt 92.2 
Stephen H. Lord 78.8 Frederick R. Marotto 90.0 
Albert Castrucci 73.7 Philip D. Cabral 85.0 
Richard H. Simons 78.6 Ronald L. McCollem 84.2 
Paul B. Courtney 78.3 Thomas F. Murphy 84.2 
John DeLeo 78.0 John A. Sasso 83.4 
Lloyd J. Sargent 78.0 Michael Galvin 81.0 
Richard M. Thomas 78.0 Gerald D. MclIsaac 80.0 
William B. Swartz 77.9 Mark Robillard __ 80.0 
Allen G. Bourgeois 77.5 Charles F. Samalis 80.0 
John R. Frazier 77.5 Walter P. Ferreira 79.8 
James J. Mahoney 77.5 Vito A. Lanzillo Toru 
John F. Tobin 77.1 Mel D. Romero (eho 
Robert G. Bedrick 77.0 Robert S. Simpson 79.0 
William R. Rebello 77.9 Robert A. Brown ee 
Ricardo Savory 77.0 Paul Daszuta 0 
Richard G. Sears 77.0 Dante Cornelio 77.0 
James M. Murphy 76.7 Thomas DiPace pe 
James Greenidge 76.0 John Rowe is Oe 
John N. MacAskill 76.09 John H. Nichols : 
Victor Privetera 76.0 Joseph P. Santackas 76.0 
George W. Sealy 76.0 Ronald C. Oliveira 15.8 
John F. Cloran 75.7 Robert M. Brown 75.0 
Michael Benevento 75.0 Richard P. Crowley tee 
Ronald S. Joaquim 75.0 Robert R. Cyr 75.0 
Robert W. Mickle 75.0 Charles E. Lamb 75.0 
Michael J. Monico 75.0 
Leonard J. Poirier bs FRESHMEN 
Michael H. Powers : j 
Sclech Rastellini 75.0 Wayne B. Gilbert 89.3 
Barry R. Scott 15.0 ; paca t Ae Blmele a 
j ii , ay J. Imar i 
Christopher L. Williams 75.0 Michasl\Magliozzi 87.9 
JUNIORS Kenneth Masci : 
Kenneth Clark 86.4 
Gregory E. Head 91.0 Michael Durette 86.4 
Joseph F. Carbone ’ 85.0 Paul A. Szulewski 86.4 
Anthony P. Santoyanni 85.0 Robert Dunton 85.7 
Harold J. Coffey 84.2 : 
Al Newton 84.2 (Continued on Page 8) 
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SEMORS TAKE PART 
IN STUDENT-COV'T DAY 


By ALBERT CASTRUCCI 


On April first the Goverment of 
Massachusetts was turned over to the 
high school students of the state. The 
State House was in a turmoil as 
many young high school students 
from all over Massachusetts assumed 
the duties of our elected State Rep- 
resentatives. The day was conducted 
under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association, with 
the sole purpose of having the stu- 
dents leave with a better understand- 
ing of their state goverment. 

Student Government Day officially 
began at 9:30 in the morning in 
the chambers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where his Excellency 
John A. Volpe made an address to 
all the students. After the Governor’s 
speech the State of Massachusetts 
was finally turned over to the stu- 
dents as John W. Graham, Student 
Governor, made his inagural ad- 
dress. 

After the formalities were ended 
the student senators and represena- 
tives sat in on committee hearings 
on such topics as abolition of capital 
punishment, air and water pollution, 
and many other problems which are 
pertinent in Massachusetts. At twelve 
o’clock all the committee meetings 
recessed for lunch, which was provid- 
ed by the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association. At one o’clock members 
of the House and the Senate reported 
to their chambers, where they were 
to vote on the bills that had been dis- 
cussed in the morning. I was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
and voted on bills which dealt with 
the abolition of capital punishment 
and air pollution. Rindge Technica! 
High School’s Thomas Wright acted 
as Student United States Senator 
for the day. This honor was bestowed 
on Thomas because of his recent trip 
to Washington, D. C. 

At four o’clock the gavel was 
pounded by the student speaker of 
the House and the Student House of 
Representatives was adjourned for 
another year. 

I found this experience most inter- 
esting because it gave me a better 
understanding of the type of govern- 
ment we have in Massachusetts. 


Summer School 


To Start July 5 


The Cambridge Summer School of 
the Cambridge School Department 
will open Tuesday, July 5th, at the 
Cambridge Latin building and will 
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What Have You Done? 


As you progress from the freshman to the senior year the 
question what you have accomplished becomes increasingly impor- 
tant. It is important for you to do everything you can for the bene- 
fit of the school as well as for your own self. The student who par- 
ticipates freely in sports, newspaper staff and club activities, and 
who also hits the books hard, is striving, whether he knows it or 
not, for a dual purpose. 


In the first place, as a student-participant you find enjoyment 
in the company of other school-mates and find them enjoying 
your company as well. This, however, is only the first step in your 
beneficial endeavor. 


The second step is somewhat more subtle. It is an inward 
wealth, which you do not realize yourself at first but which an on- 
looker will spot at a glance. You do not notice at first that your 
systematic study, your extracurricular activities, have given you 
a stronger character, a clearer mind, and a more interesting per- 
sonality. Later, you will realize what you have gained. 


The third and final step finds the school itself in the spotlight. 
The strong club and activities you have helped to build raise the 
reputation of the school, and thus enable it to give you a more valu- 
able diploma and attract more students. 


Now ask yourself what you have done for your school. If you 
have sat around letting others do all the work for four years, then 
you have missed the boat. If you have been active in your studies 
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and your social events for much of your high-school years, then 
congratulations! You have done your part for your school. And 


whether or not material rewards have come your way, it is cer- 
tain that the school is thankful for all you’ve done for it and for 


yourself. Actually, the more you have done for Rindge, the more 
you have enabled Rindge to do for you. 


Third HonortRoll i 


By GREGORY ANTONOPOULOS 


The third marking period really shows an increase in the 
number of students who made the Honor Roll throughout all four | 
grades. The freshmen passed all the other three upper classes with 
60 students on their honor roll; they had previously only 46 on) 
it. The senior class had 53 students on its roll. I should mention 
that the senior class has had a steady and high rating throughout. 
all three marking periods as compared to the other classes. The | 
junior class has 24 students, up 3, and the sophomores have 27 
students and are up only 2. In all there are 164 students on the 
honor roll, up by 26 students. There has been a steady increase. 
in every quarter’s honor roll. 











And, of course, all this just goes to prove once more what 
a fine job students can do, even though it seems that at times 
they may not be trying. When it gets right down to study, Rindge 
students can come through as they do in other areas. 


But when are you going to wake up, you sophomores and 
juniors? 





Respect Our Flag 


Our conduct toward the United States flag should express 
our love for our country, of which the flag is a symbol. t 





While a great many rules and customs governing the use and 
display of the flag have been enacted by Congress, only a few are 
necessary for most of us to know. 


When the flag is being hoisted or lowered, and when it passes | 
you in a parade, stand facing it, at the position of attention, and 
salute. If you are male and are wearing a hat, take it off with | 
your right hand. In any case, hold your right hand over your heart. 


During a school assembly, as the flag is brought in, stand at 
attention and remain at attention until the flag is placed in its floor 
socket. Then when the flag is taken from its socket, rise to atten-| 
tion again. While reciting the Pledge of Allegiance, or while the Na-| 
tional Anthem is being played, stay at attention, facing and saluting) 
the flag. While the color guard is retiring the colors, remain at 
attention until the flag disapears through the assembly hal door. 


Out of doors, when the National Anthem is played, face the! 
flag and salute it, if it is present; otherwise face the music. | 





The shortest path to | 
person-to-person banking 


YOUR HARVARD TRUST | 
FULL-SERVICE OFFICE 
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he Seniors Look Ahead 


To each member of the Class of 1966 the question 
what he is to do with his life after graduation has now be- 
come very important. Each senior, in the light of what he 


knows and_ believes—his 


abilities, 


tastes, interests— 


looks forward to a future of his own. The members of the 
class have indicated the following as the futures they 


expect. 
Gregory Antonopoulos—College 
Nicholas Antonizick — Armed serv- 
es 
Richard Armstrong — Auto Me- 
1anic 
|Daniel August—Draftsman 
Richard Auterio — Business Edu- 
ition 
| Arthur 
cian 
Robert Baumer — Further Edu- 
ition 
Thomas Beaudry, Jr.—Marines 
|Robert Bedrich—Undecided 


Averett—Electronic Tech- 


'Michael Benevento — Northeast- 
nn University 

Thomas Bertrand — Armed Serv- 
:es 

| Arthur Bonislawski, Jr. — Furth- 
; study 


John Botelho—Prep school 

Allen Bourgeois—College 

_ Alvin Bowen, Jr. — Electrical en- 
ineer 

Patrick Boyle—College 

_ Aaron Brathwaite—Art school 
Jeffery Briggs—Art college 

| William Brooks—Further education 
James Brown—College 

Mark Byrne—Printer 

Walter Butler—-Prep school 

| Richard Cabral—Armed services 

_ Anthony Cacciola—Further educa- 


ton 


Anthony Camarra—Electronics 
Riccardo Caraco—Hlectronic engi- 
eer 

James Carmichael—Electrician 
Albert Castrucci—Boston College 

















Paul Ciccolo—College 





| John Cloran—Further education 


Jerome Connors—College 

Thomas Conward—College 

Joseph Correia—Printer 

Thedis Cunningham — Professional 
vaseball 


Thomas Dargan —Marine corps 


Edward Daley—Printer 


_ Thomas Davis, Jr.—College 
| Michae] Benedetto—Armed services 


| 
| 
| 





Richard Decoteau—Electronics 
Joseph DeFeudis—Machinist 
John DeLeo—Oceanography 





tu 


te 


David Dickson—Undecided 
Robert DiPace—College 

pe aes Doneski—Wentworth Insti- 
e 

Barry Dussault—Armed services 
John Egan—College 

Robert Elliot—Armed services 
Ralph Ewing—College 

Joseph Foley—Armed services 
Richard Forsythe—College 

David Foster—Further education 
John Frazier, Jr.—Accountant 
Robert Freeman—College 

Philip Gasper—College 

James Gavin—Armed services 
Kevin Gibbons—Higher education 
Walter Glennon—Armed services 
James Greenidge — College and 
aching 

Carl Griffin—Further education 
Melvin Gurney—Auto mechanic 
Robert Hallissy, Jr.cCollege 
Thomas Harris—Further education 
William Haynes—College 

James Healey—FElectrical engineer 
Thomas Hesse—College 

George Hinds—U. S. M. C. 
George Hooper-—Work 

Dennis Igo—College 

Ronald Ippolito—College 

Thomas Jennings—Armed services 
Ronald Joaquin—College 


Richard Johnson — Northeastern 
University 

Lawrence Kelley — Postgraduate 
course 


in 


Michael Kaveney—Auto mechanic 
Lawrence LaFlamme—Collge 
William Larkin—Electrician 
John Lasofsky—Armed service 
George Leddy—Armed services 
Norman Leger—Armed services 
Herbert LePage—Coast Guard 
Randall Lindberg—College 
Richard Loder—College 

Stephen Lord—College 

John MacAskill — Further school- 


g 

Robrt Mickle—Air-line pilot 

James Mahoney—Further education 
James Marolda—Work 

Albert Masterson—U. S. Army 
Robert Mazzeo—College 

John McCarthy—College, teaching 


i 


Robert McElearney—College 
William McGovern—Armed Forces 
Louis Mello, Jr—Armed services 
Neal Micheals—College 

Philip Miller, Jr—Further school- 


ng 
John Mitchell—M.I.T. 
Joseph Mitchell—College 
Mike Monico—Armed services 
John Moquin—Electrician 
Orlando Moreira—Engineer 
Charles Mottola — Further school- 


ing 


James Murphy—Printing 

Waldo Murphy—Electrician 
Joseph Nichols—Electrical engineer 
Stephen Niles—Electrician 

Alan O’Brien—Printing 

Barry O’Brien—College 

Gregory O’Keefe—College 

Francis O’Loughlin—Armed service 
Calvin Oliver—Further education 
John O’Neill, Jr. — Electronics en- 


gineer 


Robert O’Rourke — Further school- 


ing 

Albert Pacheco—Salesman 

Edward Paris—College 

Robbie Pearson—I. B. M school 

Charles Pearson—Electrician 

Stephen Pelletrino — Further ed- 
cation 

Louis Pelusi—Electrical trade 

Alfred Perry—Machinist 

Raymond Perry — Further educa- 
tion 

Richard Perry—Art school 

David Phillips—Coliege 

Joseph Philpott—Armed force 

Leonard Poirier — Further educa- 
tion 

Roger Potvin—Air Force 

William Powell—Armed force 

Michael Powers—Armed service 

Victor Privetera—College 

Joseph Rastellini—College 

James Rayner—Auto mechanic 

William Rebello—Armed services 

Manuel Ribeiro, Jr.—College 

Stewart Richardson—College 

Kevin Robinson— Further educa- 
tion 

Tyrone Robinson—Further educa- 
tion 


David Rouleau—College 
Barry Scott—Electrician 
Francis Sealey—College 
George Sealey—I.B.M. school 
Richard Sears—I.B.M. school 
Lloyd Sargent—Art college 
Mario Sganga—Policeman 
John Sherlock—Prep school 
Michael Sico, Jr.—College 
Richard Simons—Prep school 
Severlin Singleton—College 
Carlos Soares—College 
Leonard Springer—College 


Raymond Sousa, Jr.—Further ed- 
ucation 

Michael Sousa—Further education 

Brian Stone—College or Navy 

Timothy Suilivan—Armed service 

James Sullivan—Draftsman 

Lawrence Sullivan—Armed service 

William Swartz—Prep school 

Charles Termini—Drafting school 

Richard Thomas—College 

John Tobin—Printing 

Richard Turcotte—Air Force 

Emile Vautrinot—Navy 

Floyd Vogan, Jr.—College 

Frank Viera—Further education 

Lawrence Waithe — Northeastern 
University 

Leroy Waithe — College 

Philip Waithe, Jr—I. B. M. school 

Henry Washington Il1I]—Undecided 

Harry Wilkes—College 

Philip Wilkins—Undecided 

Walter Woods—College 

Wayne Wood—College 

Thomas Wright—Tufts College 

Richard Wong—Further education 

Roland Young—Armed services 


Juniors Winners 
At Science Fair 


Lafayette Bingham and Gregory 
Head, members of the junior class, 
were winners of the school science 
fair held in late March. Lafayette’s 
project was titled, “Air flow made 
visible in a wind tunnel’; Gregory 
based his work on the “Kelvin Water 
Drop Electrostatic Generator.” 

Both boys represented Rindge at 
the Greater Boston Regional Science 
Fair held in April at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham. The 100 exhibitions 
at this Fair represented 36 secondary 
schools from the communities immed- 
iately adjacent to Boston. 

In the judging of the projects by 
teams of science teachers, engineers 
and scientists, the Rindge representa- 
tives were included in the list of 
award winers. Both boys received 
Honorable Mention for their work. 

Gregory Head represented Rindge 
at the recently held Massachusetts 
State Science Fair at M. I. T. He 
was one of 300 exhibitors represent- 
ing 151 secondary schools throughout 
the state. Although not an award win- 
ner, he states that he had a wonder- 
ful experience discussing his work 
with the judges and with many of 
the visitors. He is already planning 
a project for the Fair next year. 





CAMBRIDGE ACADEMY 





DR. GAETAN R. AIELLO 
Headmaster 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


The academy is distinguished for its homelike atmosphere and its expert teachers. The school 


emphasizes studies that prepare for effective college work. 
Small classes permit a conference type of instruction and make it possible for the individual 


students to receive careful attention to his needs. 
The curriculum covers all secondary school work required by the leading colleges and Technical 


schools of the country. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


ONE YEAR 


Spring Term, Feb. 1, 1966 


Summer Term, June 27, 1966 


INTENSIVE REVIEW 


Fall Term, Sept. 19, 1966 


48 GARDEN STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Phone Ki 7-7665 
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Baseball Resume 
By NEAL MICHAELS 


Rindge lost the season’s opener 4-0 
to Waltham on April 12. A one-hitter 
was thrown at our hapless Warriors 
by Waltham’s sophomore pitcher, 
Kevin Murphy. Gooch Cunningham 
got the only hit. Jim Greenidge pitch- 
ed well in a losing cause. 





Browne and Nichols defeated Rindge 
14-0 on April 14, at their home field. 
Browne and Nichols scored in almost 
every inning on their way to their 
second win. 





Rindge lost a league encounter to 
Newton South 5-4. South jumped out 
to an early 3-0 edge after the first 
inning. Rindge stormed back with 
8 runs in the fourth inning, mainly 
on the strength of Ken O’Donnell’s 
bases-clearing triple. 

South scored two runs in the fifth 
inning, but Rindge cut the score to 
5-4 after Steve Hall’s triple. 

A seventh-inning rally fell short. 
Bob Hallisey worked the whole game, 
pitching himself out of some tight 
spots. 





Rindge nipped previously undefeat- 
ed Newton 2-1 to win our first league 
game. Newton drew first blood in the 
fifth inning, after a tight pitching 
duel between Rindge’s Jim Greenidge 
and Newton’s George DiBenedetto. 
Rindge came back in their half of 
the inning on hits by Bob Hallisey 
and Neal Michaels. Rindge scored 
again in the sixth when Larry 
Waithe’s walk with the bases loaded 
forced in Jim Greenidge. 

Bob Hallisey replaced Jim Green- 
idge in the seventh to stave off 
Newton’s rally. 





Rindge was beaten 16-0 by Brook- 
line on April 21. Brookline scored 9 
runs in the first inning and was 
never in trouble after that. 





Rindge lost to Watertown 8-1 on 
April 25. Errors cost pitcher Jim 
Greenidge any chance of victory 
when Watertown scored 5 runs in 
the fourth inning. 





Weymouth downed Rindge 4—0 in 
a Suburban League encounter on 
April 27. The game was scoreless un- 
til the sixth inning when Weymouth 
nicked Rindge pitcher, Jim Greenidge, 
for a run. Three more runs in the 
eighth inning iced the game for Wey- 
mouth. 





Brockton defeated Rindge 5—2 on 
April 29. Brockton was leading 5—0 
going into the last inning when 
Rindge rallied. With two runs already 
across, the Warriors had the bases 
loaded and no one out but the rally 
was cut short by two strikeouts and 
a pickoff at first base. 





Suburban league leader Arlington 
beat Rindge 4—1 on May 2. 

Rindge scored fast in the first in- 
ning on Jim Greenidge’s bloop single. 
Mike Sico came in on the hit after 
he had been hit by a pitch. 
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Arlington came from behind in the 
third inning with four unearned runs 
to notch their eighth victory without 
a loss. Thedis Cunningham pitched 
well in defeat. 


J.V. BASEBALL 


The Rindge J.V.s, after their first- 
half of the season, have been doing 
well. Although winning, only twp 
games they have been in every game 
but one. Stars for the J.V. so far are 
Frank Philios, Fred Johnson, Tom 
DiPace, John Gentile, Manny Arruda, 
and on occasion Ken Holway. 


We Get A Letter 


By A8C WILLIAM STORTI 
Class of 1965 


Hello, Iam Airman Storti. Let me 
get to know you better and you to 
know me by telling you about me. 
First I am 19 years old, and I am in 
the U. S. Air Force. I am stationed 
at a radar site in a little town in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The 
winters are murder but the summers 
are nice. As remote as I am I don’t 
complain much. I know I have a job 
to do, an important one. You too can 
do an important job by joining the 
service. What is that you say? You 
seared? OK, tell you what I’ll do. 
Tll tel] you what I know about the 
service. I haven’t been in very Jong 
but I know a few things. This is an 
important step in a young man’s 
life. When you say “I do” vou have a 
great responsibility, to you and your 
country. 

You go from a boy to a man in a 
short time. You learn, learn and keep 
learning and when you become quali- 
fied in your field with years of ex- 
perience you do the teaching. But you 
don’t stop there, you keep on learning 
so you can teach young men to do the 
job better and more efficiently. 

So far in my career I hav2n’t been 
many places but I soon hope to go. 
The service is what you make it. 
It can be easy or you can make it 
rough. If anyone has a question 
about the service, feel free to write 
me and I will do my best to answer 
it. If I don’t know the answer I'll 
find someone who does. That goes 
for you girls too. But more so to 
you, the future protectors of Amer- 
ice, the defenders of freedom; the 
young men of America. 

ANY QUESTIONS? 


Address them to: 
A38C W. C. STORTI 
AF 11447073, Box 492 
CALUMET AFS, Michigan 
Calumet, Michigan 49913 





What’s the difference between a 
cat and a comma? 

Ans. A cat has claws at the end 
of its paws, and a comma’s a pause 
at the end of a clause. 


IMPORTANT DATE TO REMEMBER 
Prom Time 


RUSSO & SONS 


MEN’S SHOP 


303 CAMBRIDGE STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL 4-8584 
YOUR TUXEDO RENTAL HEADQUARTERS 





Last Time Around 
By G. ANTONOPOULOS & CO. 


Four years have passed .. . hard 
to believe? . . . well, you know as 
well as I that it’s true. Four years 
full of memories have passed in 
Rindge which will be very hard to 
forget. So, once more around, this 
being the last time let’s once more 
pay everyone a compliment or what- 
ever you want to call it. 

C. Soares, why have you conformed 
so much in this last month of 
school? How’s GiGi? 

W. Haynes why do you spend your 
nights on the banks of the Charles 
with the fellows? 

R. Lindberg is the only person 
who can play a guitar with his 
mouth. Don’t you believe us? 

M. Ribeiro, don’t you know what 
the period of the moon is yet? 

After the prom, R. Hallisey is go- 
ing to take his date to the Golden 
Arches—McDonald’s that is! 

T. Wright is undecided as to whom 
he will take to the prom, his niece 
or his cousin. 

P. Ciccolo is the only boy ever to 
drink coffee and eat doughnuts in 
school. Don’t anyone tell Mr. Ryan. 

R. Freeman is it true? Maybe I 
better not say more. 

R. Wong draws the prettiest pic- 
tures in the whole class; ask R. 
Freeman. 

S. Singleton tried to bribe Mr. 
Vieira with candy. He wouldn’t take 
it, so Sev sold it to him. 

S. Pelletrino and R. Mazzeo, as 
the song says, “It’s hair cutting time 
again and you are crying, crying.” 

M. Gurney, is that a moose horn 
in your car? 

R. Ippolito, is it true that your 
super-charged VW wiped out the 
Mazmobile? 

A. Castrucci, C. Soares wants to 
know if the election was fixed. 

G. Antonopoulos, is it true that 
you pay S. Pellitrino and C. Soares 
25c a chord for your guitar les- 
sons? 

F. Vieira, is it true that the only 
reason for your going to N.U. next 
year is to rag out Larry Waithe? 

A. Torres is it true that you cut 
out 8th period math on Thursday 
so that you could start your pork 
deliveries? 

J. Mahoney why are you always 
at Friendly’s? 

J. McCarthy is it true that you 
won first prize at the wrestling 
match at the YWCA? 

J. Connors is it true that you 
smoked T. Davis with a 46 flat 
quarter mile? 


K. Sateriale, where do you go 


every morning for your coffee 
break? 
P. Miller, why did you and R. 


Joaquin go to Littleton for Senior 
Hook Day? To design cottages? 

W. Haynes, have you found any 
mistakes with Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
yet? 

R. Mazzeo, did you ever win an 
argument with Mr. Ryan? 

A. Castrucci, is it true your brief- 
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INMAN SQ. PHARMACY, Ine. 


1414 CAMBRIDGE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


case contains your famous Fatman 
costume? 
And last .. . but not least 

Who needs the “dynamic duo”? 
We have R. Freeman and R. Wong. 

Well, that’s it. Hope we didn’t 
miss anyone? Oh, we did! 

J. Bothelo, what kind of table do 
you sit at during lunch? 

A. Castrucci, are you taking Miss 
W. Haynes to the prom? 


Sports News 
TENNIS 


The team has been in a process of ' 
rebuilding this year, as John Mahoney 
and Rodger Watkins are the only’ 
lettermen available. Naturally we lost | 
our first two matches, with Malden! 
and Waltham. : 

We hope for better results as the | 
new players improve. The sophomore | 
class has given us Paul Perno, Nelson | 
Pavao, John Nichols and Walter 
Ferreira, who are breaking into the. 
line-up at both singles and doubles. 
Freshman prospects include Michael | 
Magliozzi and Michael Durette, play- | 
ing first doubles, and Paul Cyr and. 
Robert Dunton playing second doubles. 


GOLF | 

The Rindge golf team with its new. 
captain, Dennis Igo, started off its 
season in fine shape by defeating | 
Waltham and Latin in a practice | 
match. Since then, in regular sched- | 
uled games, it has not done as well, 
losing two in a row. Three of the | 
team members, Igo, Baumer and, 
Ryan, are scheduled to play in the | 
qaulifying round of the Medal Play | 
Scholastic Golf Tourney. 


Wheeling Along | 


A lot of young car owners switch | 
to custom wheels and “cheater” slicks. 
in re-styling their cars. The wheels | 
are often a great improvement over | 
stockers, but “cheaters” are danger-| 
ous. 

Sure they look sharp and give you 
that race-driver feeling, but they 
are for use on hot drag stockers and 
must be used with care. Even the 
special “cheaters” for street use place 
more rubber on the ground and give 
less pressure per square inch of con-| 
tact surface. 

They have a number of grooves or 
cuts (called sipes) as well as the 
extra-wide tread found on racing 
slicks. The sipes give good traction 
on dry pavement, but on wet or icy 
roads they break loose quicker than 
a stock tire. On such roads, be very 
careful when using these tires. 

Thanks to Bud Lang, technical 
editor, Car Craft Magazine 
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| TROWBRIDGE 
| Spa 

444 BROADWAY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Opposite C. H. L. S. 
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CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 


Headquarters for 


LEVIS, LEES and WRANGLERS 


433 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


river Education 
ecessary In Schools 


Aany harsh words have been print- 
and spoken about teenage drivers. 


ey have been called road _ hogs, 
mken drivers, speedsters, delin- 
mts, etc. True, such teenage driv- 
do exist, but in lesser numbers 
n the public has been led to be- 
re. Their blame for the accident 
has been greatly exaggerated. 


Vho is to blame? It is not the 
d citizen who has had an accident 
ut once every seven years. It is 
driving while drunk, speeding 
yn the highway on a rainy night, 
weaving from lane to lane that 
ses most traffic accidents. The 
t majority of accidents are caused 
little things. They could be prevent- 
by a little less speed, a little more 
rtness, a little more following dis- 
ce, and a little more patience and 
rtesy. 
)ider drivers are set in their ways 
driving, and once habits are form- 
become very difficult to teach 
7 ones. Therefore, attention must 
n be turned to the young driver, 
one who has reached the age 
2n the automobile has become an 
yortant part in his or her life. To 
down the accident rate, we must 
ch youth to drive safely. 
Vhen young people are taught to 
ve by their parents, too often 
y learn their parents poor driving 
‘its. Only qualified teachers work- 
with students in the schools’ 
ining program can produce qual- 
d drivers. Driver education needs 
lace in the school curriculum. 
Vhat is a safe driving or driver 
cation course? It consists of 30 
‘k hours of classroom instruction 
| actual driving instruction in a 
J-controled car. The course is div- 
1 into two phases. The classroom 
se consists of effective teaching 
chods such as lectures, discussions, 
lio-visual aids, and covers the 
ffic problem, the fundamental 
ving skills, how physical condition 
| personality traits affect driving 
formance, understanding the con- 
iction, operation, and maintenance 
the automobile, observing the traf- 
laws, and developing the art of 
ving under all conditions. The 
ctice driving phase provides ac- 
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FLOWERS. We took Mary Quite Contrary to our Garden. All the 
fluwers were so beautiful but can you tell which ones she liked best? 
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tual driving instruction in an auto- 
mobile used either on an established 
driving range or on public streets 
and highways. This phase should 
supplement but never replace class- 
room instruction. 

—Thanks to Mass. Dept. 

of University Hxtension 


Penn Relays 
By JOSEPH PHILPOTT 


Mr. Reagan’s boys went down to 
Philadelphia the last Saturday in 
April to run in the traditional 
University of Penn. relay carnival, 
and gave a good account of them- 
selves. 

This meet, held annually for over a 
hundred years,includes a large number 
of races. In each of these, the teams 
competing are closely matched accord- 
ing to past history. 





JOSEPH A. COSTA SONS 


Memorial 
Funeral Home 


1643 CAMBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Sorner of Trowbridge 


TRowbridge 6-1236 
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ENROLL NOW 


FOR SPEEDY COURSE 

VACATION COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE $51.00 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ACCELERATED COURSE 









1978 MASS. AVE. at PORTER SQUARE 
Call 491-6657 or 643-6657 





3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
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Jerry Connors led off for Rindge, 
followed by Clarence “Butch” Gaynor, 
Ray Philpott, and Tom “Skipper” 
Davis. Carl Griffin went with the 
team as alternate. 

It was a rainy day, the track was 
muddy and mud and water kicked up 
from the track hit Jerry in the eyes 
and blinded him. Then, while he was 
clearing his eyes, he was spiked so 
that he fell to the rear of the pack. 
After this misfortune, however, the 
Warriors did well, passing four other 
teams to finish fifth with a time of 
3 minutes 32 seconds flat. Taft High 
School of New York, the winning 
team, ran the mile in 3:30. 





Have you heard the one about the 
businessman who went to Las Vegas 
in a $15,000 car and returned in a 
$65,000 bus? 
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Art Students 
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Merchant’s ad showed an engaging 
caricature of a man with the lettered 
message, “With all due modesty we 


must admit we are the _ best.” 
Briggs’ was the cover ad for the 
Chronicle’s ad supplement, featuring 
a map of Cambridge with the caption 
“6 of the best square miles in 
America.” 

First prize, $50, went to Cynthia 
Costa of C.H.L.S., with a wash draw- 
ing of a teary- eyed little girl sit- 
ting on a rug and the caption, ‘“Feel- 
ing sick? Call your doctor and call 
us,”’advertising a well-known local 
drug store. Also winning $25 with 
second prize was Richard Johnson 
of C.H.L.S., advertising a shopping 
center with a picture of a modern- 
istic swivel chair. 


This advertising competition, spon- 
sored by local merchants through the 
Chronicle-Sun, was the third annual 
event of its kind. 


Several other Rindge students took 
part: James Casey, Tyrone Robinson, 
Gary Ambush, George Lungren, Lloyd 
Sargent, Hugh Smith, Kevin Gibbons, 
and Jorge Delgado. Twelve other 
Latin School students also had en- 
tries in the contest. 


Briggs won his prize when his en- 
try was selected for the first page of 
the special advertising supplement. 
The other prizes were awarded on the 
basis of votes sent in by Chronicle- 
Sun readers. 


Mother—How many times must I 
tell you, that one must keep his eyes 
closed during prayer? 

Small son—Yes mom, how do you 
know I don’t. 





Mother—How could you be so 
rude as to tell your aunt that she 
is stupid? Go and tell her that you 
are very sorry. 


George — Please auntie, I’m very 
sorry that you are stupid. 


Our Advertisers Make The 
Register Possible 
Leave Your Money With Them 





CLEAN SPEECH 


Keep Active! 


Physical Fitness 
Gymnastics 
Swimming 
Basketball 





CLEAN SPORTSMANSHIP 
Join the 
CAMBRIDGE Y.M.C.A. 


Hi-Y Club 
Camping 

Teen Canteen 
Trips 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


CLEAN SCHOLARSHIP 





CLEAN LIVING 
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Art Supplies and Paints of All Descriptions 


669 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


TR 6-4800 
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1966 National Honor Society 


PAI AIA AAAAAAA IAA ASAI AAFKASAAAIAIAPD ASS AAIASIASASASSASAISSSD AS AC 


FIRST ROW—Gregory Antonopoulos, Neal Michaels, Carlos Soares, Joseph Carbone, Joseph Moreira, Jeffrey Briggs. SECOND ROW—Ron- 
ald Ippolito, Kevin Gibbons, Gregory Head, William Swartz, Al Newton, Jr., Anthony Santoyanni, Richard Perry. BACK ROW—James 
Brown, Thomas Wright, Lawrence LaFlamme, Robert Mazzeo, Michael Smith, Melvin Gurney. 





Down The Years 
With The Register 


By ROBERT P. O’ROURKE 
25 YEARS AGO 


The Rindge Register started a “For- 
eign Correspondence” column. 
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Home Room 207 





SI PARLA ITALIANO 


385 BROADWAY 
623-0210 
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Mr. Frank’s Beauty Salon 


Appointments and Walk-in Service 
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Mr. Gomes began his 20th year as 
director of the Rindge Register. 

Mr. John Temple was appointed 
basketball coach at Rindge. 

Rindge tracksters again won the 
Massachusetts State Championship. 


15 YEARS AGO 


Mr. John Carchia and Mr. Joseph 
Sateriale were welcomed to the fac- 
ulty of Rindge. 

Rindge and Latin started the 
“Thanksgiving Day Series” football 
with C. H. L. S. winning it with a 
14—7 score. 

Rindge Alumni held its Annual 
Banquet on November 25. Among 
distinguished guests were William 
McGuiness, Water Commisioner; 
Mr. Wood, Mr. McCabe, Coach Boud- 
reau, Coach Duffy, and Mr. Charles 
O’Rourke, football coach at Mass. Un- 
iversity. 


10 YEARS AGO 


Robert Hudson, Register Editor, 


FALA-SE PORTUGUES 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
766-9578 
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was awarded a scroll at the annual 
Classmates Today — Neighbors To- 
morrow” Brotherhood Breakfast. 

The Rindge Hockey Team was 
awarded the Doc. Gordon Trophy on 
March 8th. 


The Rindge Register won an honor- 
able mention award from the Boston 
Globe for the best news story of the 
of the year. This story concerned the 
interview with track star Charlie 
Jenkins. 


Rindge trackmen finish 
the Penn Relays. 


sixth in 
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Jimmy's Food Mart 


160 PEARL STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-1670 


FRIENDLY and CQURTEOUS 
SERVICE 


Sauto’s Sub Shop 


1005 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Opposite Shea’s 





ROSENBERG’S SHOE STORE 


SMART SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


538 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


5 YEARS AGO 


_ Rindge track team downed Brook 
line 59-20. 


Rindge participated in the Visiting 
Science Program in Physics for Hig} 
Schools under the direction of Mr 
Parris. | 

Rindge Senior, Bob Chebator, re 
ceived the first annual Mack Hilli 
award as the outstanding 1961 All 
around Athlete, presented by the Cam 
bridge Police Athletic Association. 


The girl who thinks no man i 
good enough for her may be right 


also, she may be left. 
Xk * + 


A rut is a grave with the end 

knocked out. 

x * * 

A hobby is something you go goof} 
over to keep from going nuts. 





617-449-1310 
American Fire Equipment Co. 


Fire Department Supplies 
Fire Extinguishers : 

399 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 

NEEDHAM, MASS 02192 i 







CENTRAL SQUARI 
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umni Notes 


souis Bruneau, ‘40 is a senior pro- 
; engineer for the Polaroid Corp, 
Itham. He lives in Weston. 

* * * 


tobert White, ‘35 is with the Kar- 
n Aireraft Co. of Bloomfield, Conn. 
* Eo * 


tobert Graff, ‘36 is the factory rep- 
entative for Modern Partitions of 
land, Michigan. He lives in Ware- 
‘ise Point, Conn. 


Norman Hansen, ‘40 is an attorney 
Boston. He is a graduate of Boston 
iversity and of its Law School. He 
3 a member of the first American 
up to climb Mount Everest in the 
nalayas. 


eter Babalas, ‘40 is an attorney 
Norfolk, Va. He is one of the most 
jmising young political figures in 


t state. 
ae * * 


Paul Richardson, ‘21 is associated 
th the Bell Telephone Labs at 
\rray Hill, New Jersey. 

* 


Tenry Dyer, ‘22 Harvard, ‘26, has 
n associated with the Educational 
sting Service (College Boards) in 
neeton, NJ., for many years. 


Phomas Hurley, ‘55 is an industrial 
pert with the Winn Co. of Win- 


ster. 
* * 


awrence Shelvey, ‘55 is a claims 
ent with the M.& M. Transporta- 
n Co. 

* * * 
Wesley Vokey, ‘39, Tufts ‘43, is the 
ete Director of the Bristol 


nty Health Association, Taunton. 
resides in Hanson. 
* 



































Foodmaster Supermarkets, Inc. He 
a member of the Massachusetts 
iergency Foods Group. 

* * 


Thomas Valenty, ‘65, is in the 
rine Corps. At present he is sta- 
ed at Camp Lejeune, N.C 

* 


eonard Coffill, ‘65, is in the Air 
ree. He was recently assigned to 
orge Air Force Base in the Mojave 
(% in California. 


Poo DeJesus, ‘43, is the president 





* * 
aul Pietroski, ‘65, has enlisted in 
: Air Force and is now doing basic 
ining. 
* ok 
rederick M. Publicover, ’42, is a 
artment manager in the Sears Roe- 
k & Co. store in Wilmington, Del. 
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REALTORS 
INSURANLE SERVICE 





27 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TROWBRIDGE 6-4710 





REGISTER STAFFERS 
ATTEND CONFERENCE 


By WILLIAM A. HAYNES 


Early in April Mr. Fogg and I at- 
tended the fourth High School Editors’ 
Conference held at the Sheraton Pla- 
za. The special guest was Mr. Otto 
Zausmer, who received a Ph.D. in 
Vienna; worked for the Department 
of Intelligence of the O. A. W. during 
World War II; has been a war cor- 
respondent, a free-lance writer, a cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Boston Post; and is 
now an Associate Editor for the Bos- 
ton Globe. 


The talk, mainly concerned with the 
change in Communist eastern Europe 
was that the satellite nations of the 
Soviet Union are introducing new 
ideas into an otherwise stagnant Com- 
munist society. Communism and its 
ideals vary from one country to an- 
other, according to the economic and 
political situation. The only nation 
under the direct control of the Soviet 
Union is Hast Germany. 


In a talk with a prominent Czecho- 
slovakian official Mr. Zausmer was 
able to get this reply.“We took over 
a Model T economic program from the 
Russians in 1948.” The basic principle 
was quick industrial organization in 
basic industries. In recent years they 
have discovered that they were pro- 
ducing steel that they could not use 
and now they have allowed free dis- 
cussion and are changing the form 
of their economy; the same is true 
to a less extent in Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. 


Rumania, which is the most ortho- 
dox Communist country, is still a Stal- 
inist regime. In 1959 they politely 
asked the Russians to leave and they 
did. Then the Rumanians abolished 
Russian as a language in schools 
and subjected the Russian ambassador 
to the same very stringent regulations 
as the American ambassador was 
subject to. The reasons for this were 
evident; the Russians had taken some 
Rumanian land after W.W. II and the 
Rumanians are still very bitter about 
their loss. 

Agriculture was also suffering at 
this time. Why? The reason is that 
you can’t make farmers work the way 
you make industrial workers work. 
Khrushev tried to make the farmer 
work an 8-hour day, but Stalin slap- 
ped him down. This may be the reason 
why Khrushevy was so hostile to 
Stalin when, shortly after this, he 
succeeded him as premier. 

In 1951, when all farm land was 
nationalized the Yugoslavs took time 
off whenever they had an excuse be- 
cause they had no personal incentive 
to get the work done: In consequence, 
food was rotting in the fields while 
city people had not enough to eat. In 
1955 they gave the land back and 
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decollectivized the farms. Today 86 
percent of the land is privately own- 
ed. In the Soviet Union, where this 
has not been done, each worker on a 
collective farm has a right to a little 
piece of land on which he may grow 
anything and sell it to anyone. The 
land is usually about as large as two 
or three living rooms. The price is 
higher for food grown on private lots 
than food grown on collective lots, but 
sells faster on the market. The rea- 
son for this is that collective food is 
a few days old while private food is 
fresh from the farm. 

Centralization did not work on 
farms nor in industry and it did not 
in the arts. Stalinist-type novels were 
dry and boring, as with art and mu- 
sic. The people demanded realism and 
excitement and they got it with the 
abolishment of the Stalinist regime. 

The changes have come not be- 
cause the Communists wanted them 
but because they were necessary for 
their own benefit. The Communists 
made one vital mistake which in this 
country we have never made. They 
tried to change human nature instead 
of conforming to it. This is one mis- 
take we have never made though we 
have made many. Practically every 
other country has had several con- 
stitutions while we have had one. 


The Other Fellow 


THE OTHER FELLOW 

When the other fellow takes a long 
time to do something, he’s slow; 
when I take a long to do something, 
I’m thorough. 

When the other fellow doesn’t do it, 
he’s lazy; when I don’t do it, I’m too 
busy. 

When the other fellow goes ahead 
and does something without being 
told, he’s oversteping bounds. When I 
do, it’s initiative. 

When the other fellow states his side 
of a question strongly, he’s bull head- 
ed; when I state my side strongly, 
I’m firm. 

When the fellow overlooks a few of 
the rules of etiquette, he’s rude. When 
I skip a few rules, I’m original. 

When the other fellow does some- 
thing that pleases the boss, he’s pol- 
ishing the brass; When I do, that’s 
cooperation. 

When the other fellow gets ahead, 
he’s sure had the lucky breaks; when 
I do, man, hard work and ability did it 
for me. 

Funny, isn’t it? 

—Thanks to Knight Life, 
Central H.S., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Raving Rags 
By THE RAGING RAGMAN 


R. Simons, after all these years 
with her—why now? 

R. Turcotte, we hear your theme 
song is “Hight Miles High.” Seems 
you'll be singing it until June 14, 
when you enter military service. Are 
you gonna be a Space Cadet? 

M. Sousa, word gets to us that 
you run around the building sing- 
ing, “We gotta get out of this 
place!” It’s a nice song, Mike; let’s 
leave it at that. 

With all these song titles, this 
column is sure to make the top ten. 

J. Santackas, is it true you’re 
the genius of your physics class? 

J. Philpott, is it true you’re leav- 
ing for one of those health resorts 
in June to major in weight-lifting? 
Or is it weight-losing? 

S. Richardson, is it really your 
lunch that you’ve carried in that 
brief-case all the last four years? 

Someone told us that two men of 
Rindge who had prom dates on the 
same week-end, went 50-50 on the 
price of the tux and flowers; one 
using them Friday night and the 
other one Saturday night. How eco- 
nomical can you get? 

T, Sullivan, have you really en- 
rolled for another 4 years in Rindge? 
Can’t you find any other place to 
sleep? 

We hear that Batman sneakers are 
all the rage in the gym classes— 
everyone’s wearing them. 

Walter G., is it true you leave in 
June 28 for a trip to a summer camp 
and then overseas? We don’t think 
you’ve told us everything, Walter. 

J. Tobin, is it true that after fix- 
ing all your friends with dates for 
the Prom, you ran out of girls 
when it came to yourself? 

All the Rindge boys who go to 
Kemp’s have a new dream girl called 
Linda. 

W. Ferreira wanted his name in 
the paper, so here it is. 

J. Nichols, your tennis partner is 
a pest isn’t he? 

Binky M. what’s that plan of 


yours to monopolize all the girls in 
Harvard Square? Is it “Love Potion 
No. 9”? Let me in please. 
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Honor Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Michael E. Bahia 83.6 
Paul J. Cyr 83.6 
Dennis Dantona 83.6 
Ernest D. Tarquinio 83.6 
William J. Lamothe 83.0 
Paul S. Enos 82.9 
Robert A. Malfa 82.9 
John J. Schena 82.9 
Raymond R. Botelho 82.1 
Robert A. Wiescinski 82.1 
Michael] Arruda 81.4 
James J. Fitzgibbon 81.4 
Albert L. Murphy 81.4 
Wayne J. Bingham 80.7 
Edwin V. Nelson 80.7 
Steven F. Yee 80.7 
Paul J. MacDonald 79.3 
Francis Buonomo 78.6 
Dana R. Gray 78.6 
John J. Toomey, Jr. 78.6 
Stephen A. Heron 78.5 
Daniel J. Lewicki 78.5 
Thomas C. Litwinsky 78.2 
Lawrence J. Savarese 78.1 
Bruce Dunn 17.9 
Joseph B. Martell 77.9 
Nicholas Mochi (3) 
Lennie Johnson 17.8 
John Smith 17.8 
Nathan S. Brown 77.3 
Michael Cunningham 77.2 
Gerald C. Conrad adel 
James M. Simpkins ide: 
Kenneth Singleton titel 
Earl C. Thorne Ciel 
Roy E. McGuirk 76.7 
Joseph D. Ahern 16.4 
Francis H. Shea, Jr. 716.4 
Steven L. Thorne 76.4 
Joseph C. Johnson 75.8 
Roland E. Barnes 15.7 
Robert I. Brown 75.7 
Dennis Carroll To. 
Stephen F. Frechette 15.7 
Jerome Serino 15.7 
Francis A. Barbrie 75.0 
Ronald J. Derochers 75.0 
Russell A. Eng 75.0 
David W. Hogan 75.0 
Philip P. Poirier 75.0 
Nicholas Tomaszezuk 75.0 


Seniors Receive 
Application Results 


As graduation draws near, many 
seniors are still hopefully awaiting 
the results of their college applica- 
tions. Others, more fortunate, have 
already received acceptances, some 
from two or even three colleges and 
universities. 

From the information available at 
the present writing, we know of 25 
seniors who have received acceptances 
from 43 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 
At least six of the class have been 
accepted and intend to enter North- 
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eastern University this fall, four will 
go to Boston University,three to the 
University of Massachusetts, and two 
to Tufts. One senior will attend the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and one the Vesper George School of 
Art. Colleges outside the Boston area 
which will receive Rindge graduates 
of ’66 include Oregon Central, Ohio 
State, Providence College, and the 
College of the Mountain Green, in 
Vermont. 

The Register extends its hearty 
congratulations and best wishes to 
all seniors who will continue their ed- 
ucation, and especially to the follow- 
ing on their acceptance by the insti- 
tutions they have chosen: 

G. Antonopoulos, Tufts; M. Ben- 
evento, Northeastern; A. Bourgeois, 
New England Conservatory; 
Brown, Ohio State U.; A. Castrucci, 
Boston College; J. Connors, Goddard; 
W. Haynes, Northeasern; R. Ippolito, 
Boston University; L. LaFlamme, U. 
of Mass.; R. Linberg, Boston Univer- 
sity; S. Lord, U. of Mass.; J. Mahon- 
ey, Mountain Green; R. Mazzeo, Bos- 
ton University, N. Michaels, Provi- 
dence; S. Pelletrino, Northeastern; 
D. Phillips, U. of Mass.; C. Powell, 
Oregon Central; M. Ribeiro, Frank- 
lin, K. Sateriale, Boston University; 
L. Sargent, Vesper George; C. Soares, 
Northeastern; A. Torres, Boston 
University; F. Vieira and Lawrence 
Malthe, Northeastern; T. Wright, 

ufts. 


Summer School 
(Continued from Page 1) 


be in session for six weeks. The term 
will close August 12th. 

The Summer School is conducted 
by the Cambridge School Department 
for residents of Cambridge. The 
courses are remedial, makeup and en- 
richment. Pupils of Cambridge Latin 
and Rindge may receive credit for 
makeup courses if they successfully 
pass the final exam at Summer 
School. This is at the discretion of 
the Headmasters. 

Registration will begin June Ist 
and continue through June 16th at 
Cambridge Latin from 3 to 4 in the 
afternoon. During the last week of 
June, registration will be held from 
9 to 12 A.M., June 27 through June 
30th, at Cambridge Latin. 

Mr. William J. Joyce, Principal of 
the Summer School, will be available 
after school to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Cassidy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


first instruction in the science and art 
of printing during the last quarter- 
century. 

The well-earned retirement of Mr. 
Cassidy actually marks the end of an 
era at Rindge. He is the last of a 
noted family to leave the service 
of Cambridge young people. 


Many friends of the Cambridge 
schools fondly recall Dr. James J. 
Cassidy’s years of dedicated service 
as a school committee man and as a 
tity councillor The same spirit of 
dedication and service also character- 
ized the careers of Miss Mary Cas- 
siddy, his sister, who was a secretary 
in the Rindge office; and of the late 
Mr. Peter Cassidy, a brother and a 
fellow-teacher at Rindge for many 
years. 

The Register, the faculty, the stud- 
ents and the alumni hope the Lord 
will continue to shower His choicest 
blessings upon “Ed” in the golden 
years of his retirement. 





KEY CLUB 


The Kiwanis Club of Cambridge is 
offering again a $200 scholarship “to 
a deserving and needy senior from 
the Key Club at Rindge Technical 
School.” 

Applications had to be in the mail 
by May 20th. We understand that 
several boys have applied for this as- 
sistance, and we wish to compliment 
Kiwanis on the public spirit which 
inspired its members to make this 
generous offer. 


A-GO-GO-SHOW 


Final returns on the A-Go-Go Show 
are as follows: 

Sale of tickets $458, donations $200, 
for a total of $658. 
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Expenses were: custodians and 
police $50, lighting $200, scenery, ete. 
$35, for a total $285. Net profit to the 
class was $373. 


DRAMA CLUB 


The Drama Club production, “No 
Time for Sergeants,” cost $100 for 
royalties, $76 for custodians and 
police, and $463 for all other expens 
es: scenery, costumes, scripts, light- 


tary Club. Individual recognition is 
made at this event of the members’ 
academic and athletic achievements 
and community enterprises. Repre 
sentatives of the universities in Cam- 
bridge will be guests. Mr. Roland 
Greeley of M. I. T. is chairman of the 
program committee. 


Latin Spy 
By THE COMPANY 


Bill F., Larry wants to know 
where you bought your pants? 

Stacia L., do you always have to 
make a big hullaballo about every- 
thing? 

Janice P., who is Danny? 

Paul P., why do you sit so far bac 
in your 7th period class? 4 

Artie B., are you sure the club- 
elections weren’t fixed? 

Zoi K., why do you always bothe 
Basil? 

Thomas K., why don’t you get a 
estimate for a haircut? ; 

J. Wright, is it true that you broke 
your nose trying to catch your girl 
before the elevator door shut? | 

E. Polimeni, is it true that you 
were accepted to Radcliffe for your 
rooting ability? 

F. Folsom, is it true that Mr. 
Nolan told you to be a geography 
major? 

C. Parker, why will you be elected 
the tallest girl for 1968? 

J. Sico, why do you always pick on 
Crazy Charlie? 

C. Barger, where did you ever find 
that cute beanie? i 

A. Regan, is it true that you own 
stock in that little place called Jack’s. | 

J. LoDuca, why do you buy 6 H- 
Bars daily; trying to beat out the 
Senior Class? ia 
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On Campus 1213.0 


e / (By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!"’, 
ee “Dobie Gillis,’ etc.) 





TESTS, AND HOW THEY GREW 


Just the other night I was saying to the little woman, “Do 
you think the importance of tests in American colleges is 
being overemphasized ?”. (Incidentally, the little woman is 
not, as you might think, my wife. My wife is far from a lit- 
tle woman. She is, in fact, nearly seven feet high and man- 
tled with rippling muscles. She is a full-blooded Ogallala 
Sioux and holds the world’s shot put record. The little 
woman I referred to is someone we found crouching under 
the sofa when we moved into our apartment back in 1928, 
and there she has remained ever since. She never speaks 
except to make a kind of guttural clicking sound when she 
is hungry. To tell you the truth, she’s not too much fun to 
have around the house, but with my wife away at track meets 
most of the time, at least it gives me someone to talk to.) 

But I digress. ‘‘Do you think the importance of tests in 
American colleges is being overemphasized?” I said the 
other night to the little woman,’ and then I said, “Yes, 
Max, I do think the importance of tests in American col- 


leges is being overemphasized.”’ (As I explained, the little - 


woman does not speak, so when we have conversations, I 
am forced to do both parts.) 

But I digress. To get back to tests—sure, they’re impor- 
tant, but let’s not allow them to get foo important. There 
are, after all, many talents which simply can’t be measured 
by quizzes. Is it right to penalize a gifted student whose 
gifts don’t happen to fall into an academic category? Like, 
for instance, Finster Sigafoos? 





Finster, a freshman at the Wyoming College of Belles 
Lettres and Fingerprint Identification, has never passed a 
single test; yet all who know him agree he is studded with 
talent like a ham with cloves. He can, for example, sleep 
standing up. He can do a perfect imitation of a scarlet tan- 
ager. (I don’t mean just the bird calls; I mean he can fly 
south in the winter.) He can pick up BB’s with his toes. He 
can say “toy boat” three times fast. He can build a rude 
telephone out of 100 yards of string and two empty Person- 
na Stainless Steel Razor Blade packages. (This last accom- 
plishment is the one Finster is proudest of—not building 
the telephone but emptying the Personna packs. To empty 
a Personna pack is not easily accomplished, believe you me, 
not if you’re a person who likes to get full value out of his 
razor blades. And full value is just what Personnas deliver. 
They last and last and keep on lasting; luxury shave follows 
luxury shave in numbers that make the mind boggle. Why 


don’t you see for yourself? Personnas are now available in_ 


two varieties: a brand-new stainless steel injector blade for 
users of injector razors—and the familiar double-edge stain- 
less steel blade so dear to the hearts and kind to the kissers 
of so many happy Americans, blades so smooth-shaving, so 
long-lasting that the Personna Co. makes the following 
guarantee: If you don’t agree Personna gives you more lux- 
ury shaves than Beep-Beep or any other brand you might 
name, Personna will buy you a pack of whatever kind you 
think is better.) 

But I digress. Back to Finster Sigafoos—artist, humanist, 
philosopher, and freshman since 1939. Will the world ever 
benefit from Finster’s great gifts? Alas, no. He is in college 
to stay. 

But even more tragic for mankind is the case of Clare de 
Loon. Clare, a classmate of Finster’s, had no talent, no 
gifts, no brains, no personality. All she had was a knack for 
taking tests. She would cram like mad before a test, always 
get a perfect score, and then promptly forget everything 
she had learned. Naturally, she graduated with highest 
honors and degrees by the dozen, but the sad fact is that 
she left college no more educated and no more prepared to 
cope with the world than she was when she entered. Today, 
a broken woman, she crouches under my sofa. 

©1965, Max Shulman 
Speaking of tests, we, the makers of Personna®, put 
our blades through an impressive number before we 
send them to market. We also make—and thoroughly 
test—an aerosol shave that soaks rings around any 
other lather: Burma Shave®, regular and menthol. 
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PRESIDENTI AL “1 want now to challenge you—to | 
CHALLENGE 






challenge you to develop and app 
quality of excellence which is wit i 


“What we accomplish as individ 
~, what all of us accomplish as a Nati 
., pends upon the goals and the vai 
+ which we challenge ourselves. The ¢ 
‘ and the adequate are too low as g 
_ Americans. Doing slightly more, 
| better year by year, is too slow. 
' . “Our aim must be higher; our rea 
| be farther; our pace must be fas' 
- society must aim for, and reach 
the goals and values of excellence. 
: “By the standards you set, by the 
that you render, you will show the w 
=a when the doors of equal opportuni 
= open in our democracy, young m 
women will respond with an instinc 
cellence such as history has never } 
This portion of a speech made b 
dent Johnson to the 1964 Pres 
Scholars, reveals the high goals he” 
all youth of this country; a gener: 
which he deeply believes. P 
'.Can you, personally, prove his fai 
Ask, ‘‘What is my ability for exce' 
Answering these questions will mi 
ing a long, hard look at yourself. lt 
painful but dig for the truth. Sef 
standing and self-discovery are cr 
your development as an able, cont 
member of society. 
Turn up weak points, so easily 
away and covered with cobwebs. Tul 
up and out! Map out an improvem 
designed to strengthen weakness 
capitalize on your many, good qua 
amination will probably reveal mo 
you realized... may even help y 
greater self-respect. High schoolers, 
reveal, with the greatest amount of 
spect—belief in and esteem. for 
tend to be the most successful. — 
Look at those people around yo 
you admire the most. Are they i 


he in iste esas achievers with high standards a 





aney, Inc. firmly set? Do they seem to have sel 


“More than any other generation of Americans, edge and self-respect? é 
this one is involved, committed and willing to give Now is the time to sit down and : 


its time and talents to help others,” President 
Johnson to White House Fellows, June 1965. 





What Do You Think? 


Who riots and why? Scholastic Roto offers some thoughts on this past summer’s ot 
of student rioting (page five), but we want to hear your reactions to this article and some 
questions it raises. Please write your frank opinions (and solutions?) of student riots. Send 
to Riot, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017. We will pay $5.00 f 
letter published. Please include the name of your high school and your name and ai 
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schools in 12 years... ad- 
to new places and making 
iends was no hindrance to 
| Hattersley, a graduate of 
est H.S., Minneapolis, who 
ind Swarthmore College ona 
il Merit Scholarship. Mike's 
traveled with his father, an 
Vajor, in the United States, 
1 and Germany. 


























Radio City Music Hall performer... 
Peter Bordonali (14) played guitar 
this summer before daily audiences 
of 20,000 at New York City’s famed 
theater. Appearing as soloist with 
the Music Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra, Peter won his job through an 
appearance on the Ted Mack TV 
show. He plans a career as a con- 
cert guitarist after school in Miami. 













“Fishing in the Bayou’’... 
by Cathy Smuck, 14, now 
attending Polytechnic 
High School, Long Beach, 
Calif., is included among 
the best works of art done 
by high school students 
in the United States as 
part of the International 
School Art Program. This 
painting and 30 others 
are being exhibited in 
more than 80 countries 
by Red Cross societies as 
a means of communicat- 
ing good will and build- 
ing human understanding 


_ through art. 


Prize-winning artist... 
Raymond Bibbs has been 
awarded the $500 first 
prize in the fourth na- 
tional Q-Tips Art Con- 
test for his painting “Heat 
Wave”. It is the second 
consecutive year a Collin- 
wood High School, Cleve- 
land, student. has won. 








Designer. . . Dwight G. 


_ Conger, a senior at Lu- 
_ theran High East, De- 


troit, placed first in the 


junior division, Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild 
model car competition. 


His entry, a red hardtop 


sports car, took 500 


hours to perfect and 
won him a $5,000 uni- 
versity scholarship. 








Does a freshman 


If the Frosh is a she and the Soph’s a shaggy-haired he... you 
can just bet she’ll tell him! She'll tell him to get SHORT CUT 
or get lost! And when he takes the “hint”, he'll see why: 
SHORT CUT quickly tames all crew cuts, long cuts, any cuts. 
Conditions, disciplines unruly hair; gives it more life, more 
body, more manageability. Puts a man in control... of his 
hair and his girl. Try it. SHORT CUT Hair Groom 
by Old Spice .. . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 





a 


Wet suit surfing . . . in tem- 
peratures that average 55 de- 
grees in September, Wash- 
ington teens enjoy a brand 
new (to them) sport. Too 
cold to swim in the Pacific, 
they turn their energies to- 
ward the surf board. With 
black skin diver wet suits 
providing the needed 
warmth, the Wave Tamers 
of Hoquiam H.S. ride the 
high tide waves. 





Oslo teen-agers ...atop motor scoot- 
ers, help lost visitors to find their 
way. A big problem for these guides, 
who speak German, French and 
English, is to convince the tourists 
that there is no service charge. 





tell a sophomore? 
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you like to 
have your 
homework X-rayed? 


This is the X-ray laboratory at the 
General Motors Institute in Flint, 
Michigan -the engineering col- 
lege operated by General Motors. 
The 2,600 students here can use 
this machine to X-ray their work. 

It works on the same principles 
as hospital X-rays. But it’s much 
more powerful. And you don’t 
have to wait for the pictures to be 
‘developed. You can watch a con- 


‘Junior Ronald Riley recently 


stant, moving X-ray dianires interested beontee he hopes | 
even make a movie of itor show become an electronics engi ee 
it on a TV monitor. — Someday, X-ray system: eI 
Flint Northern High School this will be common in . 
try, helping inspect huge irc 
castings and even inside r 
transistors. : ; 
Today, at the General ‘Mot 


saw the system in action. Ron is. 
one of about 50 science students 
who regularly meet at GMI as Institute, it’s one way GM helj 


members of a pre-college Engi- tomorrow’s engineers make tl 
neering Club. He was especially most of their full potential. — 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


. Chevrolet + Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick « Cadillac « , 
With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - GM Diesel - 


United Delco - AC Spark a: ¢ Euclid 





ao 


Summer Fun Spots Go Wild; Some 
Thoughts 

on 

Student 





1 Atkinson, feature writer and 
magazine editor @ “You going to 
s this year?” The petite brunette, 
| 17, flings the question behind 
arting shot, as she exits from the 
sser’s shop somewhere in subur- 
w England. The question echoes 


the countryside. The big event is_ 


ie fourth annual riot at Hampton 
N.H., one stupendous production 
a dozen or so others which pre- 
t. Each set its momentary blaze, 
the public scrutiny for an instant, 
d in the headlines, then died out, 
way to yet another of its kind as 
r’s big weekends tripped by. 
e see the show, the word-of-mouth 
it, Be there when it happens! The 
me promises a “spontaneous” 
le of Ben Huy proportions to be 
with 10,000 or more young folks 
n attendance or participating. Pay 
oney, take your choice. The pro- 
icludes Danger (to life, limb, your 
¥ reputations, if you get arrested), 
ment (anything, but anything can 
| ), Release (burn buildings, break 
, cast bombs, rocks and epithets 
“fuzz”), and, of course, you can 
about it the next day. 
e you have it: The most promi- 
ad most modern display of youth 
ot in the mid-twentieth century. 
apers, this past summer, carried 
ts of riots or near-riots in a dozen 
ranging from Missouri to New 
shire, from Wisconsin to New 
/Thousands of youths were in- 
, hundreds arrested, many injured, 
dful sentenced, and damages 
d into the hundreds of thousands 


/ questions ring with a real urgency: 
lo the riots come about? Why? 

le vast majority of kids who go 
dly do so because they are curious 
ik that it’s a lark,” says David Bor- 
9, of Watertown, Mass., and now 
aomore at Marquette University. 
jid was one of many caught in the 
Labor Day eve riot at Hampton 
, where his parents have a summer 
e. As he tells it, the rioters, 600 to 
with, rushed from the darkening 
area onto the boardwalk, where he 
is cousin were walking, and swept 
+ two boys. Before they could dis- 
e themselves, they were being 
d by police, using tear gas and 
‘into the town’s side streets and 
as chaos reigned and the number 
ers multiplied, the toll of vandalism 
to mount. 


if a strategy had been planned for 
it,” David continues, “groups of 
would create disturbances, first at 
d of the beach, then at the other. 
the police rushed to quell one, an- 
vould spring up.” 

aen the riot-finally ended, it was 


is 
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only because the rioters simply quit,” 
says David. “They were tired, and they 
had had their riot.” Like so many others 
caught in the swirling mob, David and 
his cousin were at last able to extricate 
themselves and make for home. 

By that time, midnight, the jails were 
full to overflowing, 50 to a cell, every 
street lamp and every store window had 
been smashed, and a parking attendant’s 
booth at the town’s dance casino had 
been damaged by fire. 

What did the rioters hope to accom- 
plish? “Later I heard that their major 
objective was to get to the police station,” 
says David. “What they would have done 
had they reached it, no one seems to 
know for sure.” 

Citizens of the overrun communities 
apparently do not quite discourage or 
even wholly disapprove of the riots. At 
Laconia, N.H., near Weirs Beach, where 
2,000 visiting motorcyclists and other 
youths rioted June 28, a motelkeeper 
was quoted as saying, “Sure, some sleep 
om other people’s lawns, but we do a 
turn-away business at the motel. It’s fine 
with me, even though I had to pay $400 
for new asphalt tile two years ago after 
one guy used the hallways of my place 
for a drag strip.” 

A restaurant owner added: “They 
drink more than is good for them, but 


_ they buy the stuff locally.” 


Remarkable for their absence in news- 
paper and magazine reports of these riots 
are expressions of concern. The overall 
response of parents and police, of the 
resort citizens and of the youths them- 
selves, appears to be a kind of tough 
matter-of-factness, even detachment. It 
is as though these barbarian rituals, mul- 
tiplying frighteningly in both number 
and proportion every year, are but a 
perfectly natural.and expectable outcome 
of youthful exuberance. Boys will be 
boys. An unusual outburst of vandalism 
and delinquency in Ridgefield, Conn., 
for example, was attributed to “summer 
fever” by the chief of police. 


“Teen-agers want to be heard, to be 
recognized as a part of society,” says 
Ronald Warden, 18-year-old graduate of 
Maggie L. Walker High School, Rich- 
mond, Va. “To be heard at all nowadays 
you have to be a curiosity piece, or a 
celebrity. The riots are a striving for no- 
tice, or for notoriety. After all, riots get 
much more news coverage than teen-age 
cultural projects.” ° 

Minnie Quezada, also 18, and a recent 
graduate of Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, sees growing discrepancies be- 
tween the ways teen-agers are treated 
prior.to and after graduation. “You're 
really babied in high school,” she says. 
“Then a month or so after, everything 
changes: You either fall or stand up. One 
big reason [to fall], you’re handed every- 
thing up until graduation, how do you go 

[continued on page nine] 





The All New 


Personalized if 
TRUE LOVE SET/ ; 
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Going steady? Show the world with this True Love togetherness set. Thrill to the envy of 
all your friends, as they see you and your steady with these personalized True Love Sets. 
They come in Silver or exquisite Gold coloring. Ail it costs is $1 plus 25¢, to cover postage 
and handling, for each item you want. At absolutely no charge, we will engrave it with the 
name or initials of your choice. When ordering the ring, please give your ring size, or 
enclose a piece of string the width of your finger. Secret pal? Gift?, or Treat for yourself? 
Order now and we'll rush your True Love to you. 

Residents N.Y. State add 2% sales tax. Residents N.Y. City add 5% sales tax. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON BELOW 


TRUE LOVE CO. - 23 West 47th St. - New York, N. Y. 
1D. BRACELET (] AMOUNT (His) Hers (j Both (Color) Name or Initials__ 
RING [) AMOUNT_____COLOR SIZE___Name or Initials 
ANKLET [) AMOUNT cOLOR___SIZE__Name or Initials__-____ 
ANNLET (Hearts () Oval () Rectangular ()) 











Name: 
Add: 
City, Zone, State—___—__—_————————————————— 
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GOOD GUYS WORE 


WHITE 
HATS 


Movie Date Views the Shattering of an Old Movie Code 


Since “The Great Train Robbery” was re- 
leased in 1903, the Western has come thunder- 
ing down through history without so much as 
a scar on its Code or twist in its plot. 

Oh, there have been some heroes, such as 
William S. Hart, silent film star, who was a 
kind of good-bad Western hero who thrived on 
a steady diet of varmints and critters, drank 
and would have shot the later-day singing cow- 
boys dead on sight. But he held to the Code; 
the villain was killed; the heroine saved. 

There have been plots with psychological 
overtones such as “High Noon.” But even here, 
good overcomes evil in the end and the happy 
hero and his heroine ride off into the setting 
sun, while the audience cries or cheers, depend- 
ing on their point of view. 


Suddenly all this has changed with the re- 
lease of two of the wildest, wackiest non- 
Western, Westerns imaginable, “Cat Ballou” 
(Columbia) and “The Hallelujah Trail” (United 


Artists-Mirisch Bros.) . All the props of the old. 


plot are here . . . soft and gentle heroines, 
strong and honorable heroes, threatening vil- 
lainous villains, indians, guns, chases and 
fights. But they don’t behave as they should. 

“Cat Ballou” stars Jane Fonda as Cat, the 
lady in distress, a sweet school teacher turned 
leader of an outlaw gang. Lee Marvin is grand 
as the hero summoned to her rescue, He is a 
dirty, whiskered has-been hero of the West; an 





George Barnes in “The Great Train Robbery” 
(above), Lee Marvin in “Cat Ballou’ ages 
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unemployed gun slinger gone bowery bum. 

The heroine of “The Hallelujah Trail” is 
Lee Remick, one of a buggy-full of temperance 
ladies in a wagon train. She takes one drink, 
then another and .-. ., the men driving the 
wagons go on strike and even the cavalry, 
which has saved more heroines of the Old West 
than Tom Mix, doesn’t play by the Code. 

Both are sure to please everyone—Western 
fan or not. 

Also: “Those Magnificent Men in Their 
Flying Machines.” Delightful wide screen spoof 


SSS a my 


of an early air race, (20 Century-Fox) 
Great Race.” Every kind of movie, 2 
of other things besides, gets spoof 
super-hero Tony Curtis and super-vil 
Lemmon race from New York to Pari 
tage 1905 automobiles. (Warner) 

Ipcress File.” A little of James Bond, a 
“The Spy Who Came in from the Ca 
an impressive style of its own make 
British spy thriller. (Universal) @ “T 
of Katie Elder.” John Wayne and Deat 
in a solid, old-fashioned Western. (Par 
















Edison National Historic Site 





Capable of speeds better than 2,000 mph, the YF-12A 

is the hottest aircraft around. Now Maj. Walter F. Daniel, 
test pilot for the YF-12A, answers your questions about 
the world’s fastest manned airplane 
and America’s Aerospace Team. 


(Maj. Daniel, a test pilot since 1954, is a 
member of the Society of Experimental 
Test Pilots. He received a B.S. degree 
in Aeronautical Engineering from the 
University of Oklahoma. In February 
1962, he set world class time-to-climb 
records in a T-38 jet trainer.) 


How fast has the 
YF-12A flown? 
On May 1 of this year the YF-12A (for- 
merly known as the A-11) reclaimed the 
world absolute speed record from the 
USSR. It was clocked at 2,062 mph over 
Edwards Air Force Base. 


How big is the YF-12A? 
The exact dimensions of the YF-12A 


have not been released yet. But it’s 
approximately 100 feet long, with about 
a 50-foot wingspan. That’s half again as 
big as our present interceptors! 


What can I do to get on the 
Aerospace Team? 
If you're going to college, you can join 
Air Force ROTC, or apply for the Air 
Force Academy. That way, you'll re- 
ceive your commission as an Air Force 
officer at the same time you get your 
degree. If you're not going on to college, 
Air Force enlistment is open to you. 


Must I bea high-school graduate 
to get in the Air Force? 
At the moment, it’s not a requirement. 


“ to work with them. At the 















However, the overwhelming ma 
airmen do have their diplomas. } 
the more advanced aircraft and 1 
become, the more education 


stay in high school and gradua 


What are my chances of wo: cin 

an aircraft like the YF-12/ 
If you have the right aptitudes an) 
ity, they're good. Of course evi 
can’t be a test pilot or astronau 
whatever your Air Force job, 
part of the Aerospace Team. Yt 
is essential to the-success of 
Force mission. 


How are Air Force jobs assigi 
Before you enlist you're given a 
























ifying Examination.” This test 
our aptitude in four separate 
The job you get is based 
sores you make—plus your own 

d the needs of the Air Force. 


What sort of training 
willl receive? 

| have 6 weeks of basic mili- 
g at Lackland Air Force 
San Antonio, Texas. After 


ollars to train a man up 


ymes more and more 


ixus, Freshman, with Don Fried ® Monday 
rst day of school, so my mother got up at five 
put the porridge on the fire. She made me a fine 
peruse, wrapped Se in waxed Paper, and 


dards, but it gives him - 


you hear me!” 


Can I keep up my studies 
while I’m in the Air Force? 

The Air Force encourages its men and 

women to continue their educations. For 

instance, you may qualify to study for 

a degree during off-duty hours, with the 

Air Force paying a substantial part of 


_ the tuition. 


What kind of a future do I have 
in the Air Force? 
A bright one. As we move further into 
the Aerospace Age, the Air Force is 
going to grow even more important. 
And you can grow with it! 


United States Air Force. 


handed me my lunch, Then she told me to have a nice 
day, boxed my ears and slammed the door behind me. 
I had hardly reached the flagpole on the lawn, when she 
opened the door and cried, “Make a lot of. new friends, 


My mother does not make threats idly, so when I 
walked by the policeman on the corner, I said, “Howdy 


Headquarters, USAF 
Dept. SR 59 
Box Ay Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Please send me more information 
on 


0D Air Force enlistment 
0 Air Force ROTC. 


ane SS ee ee 
ACO(eSS 3 ee ee 
City. 


States Ss Zin. Codes 























pal.” “Pull over,” he 
said. I took out my 
wallet, searching for 
identification. He 
grabbed it. “‘I see 
you’re starting school 
today,” he said. I 
nodded. He placed his 
head on my shoulder 
and wept, “My boy, be 
sure to make a lot of 
new friends.” Then he 
stopped traffic so I 
could cross the street. 

The student body 
stood in a row on the - 
school steps. “I’m Her- 
bie Bixus...I’m new,” 
I said, my voice trem- 
ulous. “Will you be 
my friends?” 

They looked at me 
searchingly, consulting their dance cards and 
engagement books. Then a whisper started, 
like a game of telephone, from the weakest 
most Insignificant Freshman to the most popu- 
lar, Most Likely to Succeed Senior. When the 
whisper died away, the Senior, taking the arm 
of the Most Beautiful Girl, turned to me and 
said, “What’s in it for us?” 

I was pleased to have a question with which 
I could deal. “Well,” I said, “I have a won- 
derful collection of model cars in papier 
maché, and I can do the Watusi better than 
anyone on my block.” 


The most Insignificant Freshman started to 
applaud, but remembered his position and 
stopped. I smiled at the Most Beautiful Girl. 
She did not smile back. Timorously I contin- 
ued. “I like football,” I said. “I consider high 
school to be the great social and educational 
experience of our lives. I feel that we must 
grasp and maintain such vital aspects of our 


liberty and expression as Student Government © 


. and Winter Proms.” “And most of all,” I 
thundered, “we are a generation unto our- 
selves, learning and discovering anew. Oh 
world, do not hinder us with the shackles of 
the past. Students... get with it. You have 
nothing to lose, but, but, but...” My voice 
faltered, the eyes of the Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed Senior and the Most Beautiful Girl 
glowed with the fire of my words. 


I went on. “You have nothing to lose but 


mediocrity. The future lies ahead, and the 
present is now. NOW!” 

The building shook with approbation. The 
most Insignificant Freshman rushed forward. 
The Most Beautiful Girl smiled, and the Most 


Likely to Succeed Senior patted my shoulder — 


with a paternal hand. I was a hit. 


After school, we all went to my house, 
except for the most Insignificant Freshman 


who had a dentist’s appointment. On the way | 


home, the policeman handed each of us a 
summons for jaywalking and blocking traffic, 
and, as we marched into my house, serenad- 
ing my mother, she called me aside, warned 


me to keep my lousy friends out of her house 


if I knew what was good for me, and then, 
smiling her company smile, she came out and 
boxed everyone’s ears. 
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~ SWITCH TD 
THE SLACKS THAT 
NOCK-OUT 
PATCH POCKET 
JEANS! 


i\¥ 

GH \ a 

oe aga 

PEGGERS 


(Mes. 
ahd ¥ , 








BEHIND 3-1 
INTHE NINTH 


TWO ON- TWO OUT- 
EVERYTHING RIDING 
ON ONE PITCH... 


WOW, THERE SHE a 
FoI 


| GOES...ITS A [iy 
= 'fe| HOMER...WE WIN! Pea 


Se as a Ny Ct 


NOT LONG AFTER GOLLY, IT'S FUN TO BE 
WITH THE BEST- LOOKING 


BOY INTHE CROWD 


MAN, WHAT A JOB 
TACKLE Does! 

MY SKIN'S NEVER 

\ LOOKED SO GOOD. 
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SLIM FASTBACK ACTION SLACKS 






wets:8| SAY, LARRY-WHAT'S WITH THE 


Trouble 
Shooters 
Rout “Bugs” 


Scrambled wires, plugged lines, closed 
points, disconnected switches, bad parts. How 
could a car be so fouled up? 

To 140 high school boys competing at the 
Michigan State Fairgrounds this past summer 
the name of the game was the National Finals 
of the annual Plymouth Trouble Shooting 
Contest, a mechanic’s nightmare. 

« Representing the cream of 50,000 students 
taking auto mechanics courses in some 1,550 
schools, 70 two-man teams, each assigned a 
1965 Plymouth, competed against each other 
to diagnose and correct at least ten “bugs” 
concealed in the car by automotive experts. 

To appear in this “world series” of trouble- 
shooting, one of America’s fastest growing 
youth activities, each team had previously 
won one of 52 regional contests sponsored 
by their school, local: Plymouth dealers and 
the Chrysler Corporation. Prizes included col- 
lege scholarships, plus some $20,000 worth 
of tools and equipment for their schools. 

Introduced locally in Los Angeles in 1949, 
the present national program is basically de- 
signed to encourage talented youth in careers 
as automobile service technicians, a field 
which will need a minimum of 50,000 new 
qualified people every year for the next ten 
years, at least. 


CAN LARRY COME THROUGH IN THE 
CLUTCH TO AT LEAST TIE UP THE SCORE? 





x 
GOTTA GET HOLD 
OF THIS ONE. HERE @ 
SHE COMES.. 


< 
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LONESOME BIT? 


1 CAN FEEL TACKLE 
WORKING ALREADY. 





ONTHE BALL FIELD, | 
MAYBE. BUT ALLI DO 
WITH THE GALS IS LN afPam 
STRIKE OUT. IT’S THESE | 24 
ACNE PIMPLES ALL RICHT. 
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LO ehyl Naw 
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Top Above: Christophe 
and A. Fred Smith, Wes 
High School, Anahei: 
first place finishers in the” 
Vocational Division, 
receive their trophy. Theit 
winning time was 47 mint 
Center: A team searches 
for the malfunctions 
cleverly hidden in the ca 
Bottom: Not all the work 
done under the hood. 
Below: One of the little’ 

“saboteurs” replacing goo 
parts with bad ones. 
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dent Riots 
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many just don’t know how. They fall. 
ible comes next.” 

than Poole, 17, Scarsdale, N. Y.: “I 
nk teen-agers like the society they’re 
into. Now they have the opportunity 
mething to express their dissatisfac- 
y have mobility—cars and motorcycles 
ey have affluence and more leisure.” 
Rosenstein, 16, Cold Spring, N.Y.: 
no place for the teen-ager to congre- 
society. He breaks away, in packs. 
the pack, it only takes a few to lead, 
te they lead the rest will follow. The 
al is lost.” - 

d Lichten, 16, Fort Lee, N.J.: “Teen- 
ve some power, only they don’t know 
do with it. The sudden receiving of 
ngs, such as the right to drink and the 
drive, should be done gradually. Say, 
reek you drive the car, then work up.” 
rd Grossman, 17, Englewood, N.J.: 
is a chain reaction. It only takes a 
f guys and something draws in the rest. 
agging or after a football game, they’re 
all keyed up. They need something to 
mselves on. One thing that might help 
2 problem in a preventative way is to 
ire discussions in current events classes 
problems which directly interest teen- 
ich as the youth riots. Such discussions 
nt up the consequences of the riots 
robably start out so harmlessly. They 
» so easily drawn in.” 

the onset of automation, says Bennett 
rer, chairman of the sociology depart- 
Iniversity of California at Davis, the 
d labor of the young becomes increas- 
onomically superfluous. In short, there 
nd less for more and more teen-agers 
‘cept to get bored and frustrated, and, 
xtreme, to get into trouble. The young 
as they are young, have no stake in the 





ly, the youth riots may be viewed as 
ct or most recent manifestation of 
| revolt on a world-wide scale. The eco- 
social, and political revolutions around 
id; the civil rights movement, the cam- 
fests at Berkeley and elsewhere, and 
sh-ins and other protests on foreign 
n this country—in all of these, youth has 
a central role. 

these youth riots have no claim to 
Or constructive action. Is the cause of 
ho participate in these riots some un- 
usly felt cause? Perhaps they are the 
f those who have no cause, no purpose; 
stic response to a society they are un- 
cope with. All their efforts balled and 
| together. Energy wasted. Energy that 
have gone into a thousand worthy 


MONTH 
ig Men's Fashions - 
ge Entrance: Fantasy and Reality 


"Ss in a Room? Decorating Tips for 
Private World 


view with The Mitchell Trio 
| School World 


ae aS q 


tting something for yourself, on your — 


TV Tips—Some of the New Shows 4 


The Legend of Jesse James is an adventure series which explores the enigma of ‘ 
James. Christopher Jones plays Jesse. (Mondays, 8:30—ABC) 

The Steve Lawrence Show is good musical variety. (Mondays, 10:00—CBS) 

Gidget is played by Sally Field on TV this fall. (Wednesdays, 8:30—ABC) 

I Spy stars nightclub and recording comedian Bill Cosby and Robert Culp in a 
round-the-world adventure-comedy series. (Wednesdays, 10:00—NBC) * 

The Dean Martin Show features top entertainers, (Thursdays, 10:00—NBC) * 

The Smothers Brothers Show offers a new vehicle for far out Smothers’ humor. 
Tom is an angel on probation, Dick his terrestrial host. (Fridays, 9:30—CBS) 


All times are EST, asterisk denotes color. 





The Smothers Brothers 


NN 


P 0) RIIER 5 eee 1S THE WRONG WORD, CHIP. MOST 


LONG DISTANCE 


EVEN THOUSANDS OF MILES AWAY. TO BEGIN WITH THE 
CALLING 


“AS YOU DIAL A LONG DISTANCE CALL THERE IS NO ONE ROUTE YOUR CALL HAS TO 

TAKE. IF ALL CIRCUITS IN THE FIRST GROUP ARE BUSY, THE EQUIPMENT WILL AUTO- 

MATICALLY SEARCH FOR OTHER AVAILABLE ROUTES. IT ONLY TAKES AN AVERAGE OF 
ABOUT IS SECONDS TO SET-UP YOUR CALL.” 





Ten ey ares 


MORE THAN EVER, CHIP, BECAUSE OF THE VOLUME OF — <@ 
. MANY CALLERS NEED ASSISTANCE FOR 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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SPARKLES 


Your Image 
for the New Year 


If you have a feeling for jeans, you can spot Maverick® 

in a minute. They’re the sleekest, the slimmest that jeans can 
be—but so cleverly cut they never take away your freedom 

to move. The soft, strong fabric won’t go baggy at 

the knees or sag at the seat. The size you buy is the size they 
stay (Sanforized™ shrink-proofing guarantees it.) And 

what a great group of colors to choose from. There’s faded blue, 
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Dazzle the world around you with a look—a 
sparkling kind of supernatural freshness only 
you, a teen, can wear, Take advantage of your 
age, your ready-made assets: firm young skin, 
strong bouncy hair, clear bright eyes—and pol- 
ish them until they glow. Wash, smooth, brush 
away anything that detracts from letting you 
shine through. 

@ Give your complexion the all-clear by wash- 
ing it with a medicated gel two or three times 
a day. This will help control excess oiliness 
while clearing oil-choked pores, the breeding 
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Maverick’ jeans come on strong! 


of course. True blue. Wild wheat. Once red. And Daytona 
Beach white. Ask at your favorite store for the 

lean and limber brand. Maverick. Made by the people who 
understand what jeans should do. Knee pants, too. 

Just $3.98. "Maverick is the registered trademark 

for Western Wear manufactured by Blue Bell, Inc., 
(makers of Jeanie Sportswear) 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10001. 


ground for blackheads and blemishes. Smooth 
it over your face . . . leave it on for a few sec- 
onds until your skin begins to tingle, rinse it off 
in warm water, 

@ Shampooings, brushings and good health 
make hair shine, A teaspoon of vinegar or 
lemon juice added to the final rinse water will 
remove all dulling traces of soap. Brush your 
hair dry and treat it to an additional 100 
strokes each night. 

@ Frame your eyes with brows that are neatly 
shaped and lashes with a flicker of shine. Dip 















a small, clean mascara brush into cold 
and brush your eyebrows, away fre 
bridge of your nose, shaping as you go.€ 
your lashes, also, to lubricate the tips 2 
prevent them from breaking off, and¥ 
look longer! 
@ Give your skin something to glow ové 
a finishing touch of make-up. A medicaté 
offers help as well as beauty. A deli 
textured foundation and powder-in-on 
the skin a smooth, even tone, as nat 
second skin. 
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DESIGNS 





Wha Prin ie more you, more aa or more “in” than the kicky & fashions 
of the young London and Paris designers? oi will find the originals at 


prices you can afford (Mary Quant’s are especially geared to your pocket- — 
book) and you will find the look in everything from casual jumpers to formal — 


wear. If you sew, turn to the Butterick pattern book and select an orig- 
inal design by Mary Quant, Jean Muir of Jane & Jane, Emmanuelle Khanh 
or Gerald McCann, just right for you—your figure and personality. Choose, 
too, from a wide array of fabric colors—exciting for their boldness or stream- 
lined blending of soft neutral tones. 

These Butterick designs, selected and sketched for Scholastic Roto, will 
take you around the clock and far into the future. They are up-to-the minute 
styles that will not tire next year—for high school, college or job. 












The London Look of a slim little coat 
and matching brick-red wool dress 

by Jean Muir for Jane & Jane is soft 
and feminine. Tiny-tabbed, flared 
cuffs and a gentle collar accent 

the coat which shelters a simple 
sophisticated, high-rise sheath. 

Each is superbly designed to skim 


sk 





and define your figure. 















An inky black velvet dress 

is given extra elegance by 

the unique styling of France's 
Emmanuelle Khanh (left). 
The graceful Empire waist, 
shaped with a drawstring 
sash tied in bows, highlights 
bias side-panels. Shoulder 
buttons top the low square, 
face flattering neckline. 


Mary Quant, credited with 
originating the London look, 
expresses her keen fashion 
sense through artful shaping 
and subtle details. 

Square neck, side-seam 
pockets and front tailoring 
detail add up toa snappy, 
versatile white flannel jumper 
(right). Team it witha 

soft gray sweater. 
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Toni... 


Q. Just what is a permanent meant to do, anyway? My 
girl friend says it’s to put curls in your hair. I thought it 
was just to give body. We'd like to know before we try one, 
since I want to keep my -hairdo real straight—and she 
wanies a vcurlier look (but not “too-too”!) K. C., Albany, N.Y. 


A. Okay. You asked for it. So step up 
students, and get the lowdown on what 
a permanent does (and doesn’t) do. To 
| start with, anyone who still thinks a per- 
manent’s for putting a passel of “curls” in 
her hair—ts still thinking ancient history. 
A permanent gives hair body (the lasting 
kind )—to hold a hairstyle and keep it 
from going ab This means a permanent does away with 
nightly setting and constant fussing and recombing. So a 
permanent doesn’t give, you a finished hairstyle—that comes 
with setting and comb-out. It does give a base to hold 
your hairstyle. 

Because today’s hairstyles are so varied, there are differ- 
ent kinds of permanents to give different degrees of body 
and hold. For example—Smooth ’n Sleek Toni, the UNcurly 
permanent, gives the right type of body to AZ 
hold your kind of straight-looking, smooth {oS 
hairdo. Those curves you see in a Smooth 
’n Sleek Toni when you take it down... = [| 
they’re the “secret agents” that guard fi 
your hair from going limp; that make it AW 
easy to set, and keep in shape. They’re 
“Hidden Body.” And the style you get 
depends on how you set it. (The bigger 
the rollers the smoother the ’do.) Use big ones to get the 
smoothly rounded flip-up, here. If you want that straight- 
straight look (above)—use extra big rollers. Main thing is, 
your Litdes stays. Thanks to your Smooth ’n Sleek Toni’s 
: “Hidden Body” hold! 

Now, re a permanent for your friend 
who's giving the new curly do’s a whirl. 
We recommend the original Hidden Body 
Toni (comes in Regular, Gentle and 
Super). It bolsters a gal’s hair with just 
the right amount of body to hold any soft- 
curl style she sets. Remember, it’s the 
setting and comb-out that makes your 
style. So although this Toni looks “curl- 
_ happy” while it’s wet—actually, all it takes is some big- 

roller strategy to get a coif as soft as the one shown here. 
If your gf. wants to try an effect like the new French 
“frou frou” look—(a,’do with casual, tossed curls)—she’ll 
need smaller rollers, for a firmer set. 


Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The 
Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. Include 
your complete name and address. 
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You'll go better refreshed with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Gives a lift to your spirits, a boost to your energy, 


a big, bold, unmistakable taste. In short: Coca-Cola is more than an ordinary soft drink. 
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with 
pare ¢ On Campus Max Shulman 
Nez (By the author of “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!”’, 


“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 


IS EUROPE? 


School life is such a busy one, what with learning the Maxixe, 
attending public executions, and walking our cheetahs, that per- 
force we find ourselves sometimes neglecting our studies. There- 
fore this column, normally a vehicle for innocent tomfoolery, 
will occasionally forego levity to offer a quick survey course In 
one of the learned disciplines. Today, for an opener, we will dis- 
cuss Modern European History. 

Strictly defined, Modern European History covers the history 
of Europe from January 1, 1964, to the present. However, in 
order to provide employment for more teachers, the course has 
been moved back to the Age of Pericles, or the Renaissance, as 
it is better known as. 

The single most important fact to remember about Modern 
European History is the emergence of Prussia. As we all know, 
Prussia was originally called Russia. The “P’” was purchased 
from Persia in 1874 for $24 and Manhattan Island. This later 
became known as Guy Fawkes Day. | 

Persia without a “P” was of course called Ersia. This so em- 
barrassed the natives that they changed the name of the 
country to Iran. This led to a rash of name changing. Mesopo- 
tamia became Iraq, Schleswig-Holstein became Saxe-Coburg, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina became Cléveland. There was even talk 
about changing the name of stable old England, but it was for- 
gotten when the little princes escaped from the Tower and in- 
vented James Watt. This later became known as the Missouri 
Compromise. 





Only last week he invented the German short-h 


Meanwhile Johann Gutenberg was quietly inventing the print- 
ing press, for which we may all be grateful, believe you me. Why 
grateful? I’ll tell you why: Because without Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion you would not have this newspaper to read and you might 
never learn that Personna Stainless Steel Razor Blades are now 
available in two varieties—the regular double-edge blade we 
have all come to know and love, and the new Personna Injector 
Blade. Users of injector razors have grown morose in recent 
years, even sullen, and who can blame them? How would you 
feel if you were denied the speed and comfort and durability and 
truth and beauty of Personna Stainless Steel shaving? Not very 
jolly, ’ll wager! But injector shavers may now rejoice—indeed 
all shavers may—for whether you remove your whiskers reg- 
ularly or injectorly, there is a Personna blade for you—a Per- 
sonna Stainless Steel-Blade which will give you more luxury 
shaves than Beep-Beep or any other brand you might name. If 
by chance you don’t agree, the makers of Personna will gladly 
buy you a pack of any brand you think is better. 

Yes, friends, we may all be grateful to Johann Gutenberg for 
inventing the means to spread this great news about Personna. 
The next time you’re in Frankfurt-am-Main, why don’t you 
drop in and say thanks to Mr. Gutenberg? He is elderly —408 
years last birthday—but still quite active in his laboratory. Only 
last week he invented the German short-haired pointer. 

But I digress. Returning to Modern European History, let 
us now examine that ever-popular favorite, France. 

France, as we all know, is divided into several Departments. 
There is the Police Department, the Fire Department, the Gas 
and Water Department, and the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. There is also Madame Pompadour, but that is another 
story and is taught only to graduate students. 

Finally we take up Italy—the newest. European nation. Italy 
did not become a unified state until 1848 when Garibaldi, Cavour, 
and Victor Emmanuel threw three coins in the Trevi Fountain. 
This lovely gesture so enchanted all of Europe that Metternich 
traded Parma to Talleyrand for Mad Ludwig of Bavaria. Then 
everybody waltzed till dawn and then, tired but happy, they 
started the Thirty Years War. This later became known as Pitt 
the Younger. 

Space does not permit me to tell you any more about Modern 
European History. Aren’t you glad? ©1965, Max Schulman 


aired pointer. 


And aren’t you glad you tried Personna® Blades? You'll be 
even gladder when you try the perfect companion to Personna: 
new Burma Shave®. It soaks rings around any other lather! 
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Horror is an art and a business for two Columbus, C 
school juniors and, at 16, they are both expert at their cra 
ber, of course, is a busy month for party caterers with 
monstrous specialty, but Paul Ross and David Alexande 
demand year around to entertain at parties. 

Last June they performed at the Bexley High School G 
tion Prom (where these pictures were taken), a supper to bt 
affair held in a large, old house. Some 300 guests crosse 
by draw-bridge and rode in a 17th-Century horse-drawn 
the “haunted castle.” Three different Rock ‘n Roll bands 
for patio dancing, there was an elaborate midnight buffe 
snack bar open all night. Students worked months set 
horror stunts and sets for skits like those put on by Paul 

The boys’ current success grew out of an interest in d 
painting, sculpturing, and several years of art classes at Co 
- College of Art and Design. Usually they rig their own 
use lighting for different effects and draw on the arts of 
costuming, drama, photography and stage make-up. They ¢ 
working on an original horror movie. Both Paul and Dav 
careers in some field of commercial or fine art. 











What Do You Think? 


Giving presents can be a problem—what to N.Y., N.Y. 10017. Include your address a 
give, how personal to be, how much to spend, etc., school. We will pay $5 for each letter | 


etc. Have you suggestions or a gift-giving phil-_ | Cover: A mighty, but unsuccessful effort by | 
osophy to share? Minnesota, Humboldt High School rooters { 

d ; their team to a gridiron victory over Minneap¢ 
Write GIFT, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., tral was caught by William H. Nelson. | 
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ege classrooms. In the process, these vic- 
the new national hysteria will be subject to a 
e of faulty information and half-truths. 
tensions start building in the Junior year, when 
hopefuls begin wading through bulletins, bro- 
and application forms. There are entrance 
campus visits during the summer for many and 
ews and more testing in the fall. Anxious parents 
pncerned teachers contribute to the pressure. 
growing phenomenon of the transfer student— 
300,000 this past year—those collegians who 
e from campus to campus two or more times 
receiving their diplomas, illustrates the fact that 
sing numbers are making unrealistic first choices. 
‘eds of thousands more will drop out altogether, 
voluntarily or as a result of scholastic failure. 

' consequences are harsh. Transfer students al- 
nvariably lose credits, time and money. Flunk- 
fill rarely be accepted by other institutions until 
t six to twelve months have passed from the date 
nissal. 

ed with these prospects, it is necessary for the 
2 applicant to gain as much down-to-earth infor- 
1 as possible. But where? The numerous publi- 
s on the subject are largely accurate, but usually 
‘three years out of date in important particulars. 
ed i in stuffy academic euphemisms, college bulle- 
€ not notable for their readability. Well-meaning 
's generally have notions about higher education 
were barely valid twenty-five years ago, let alone 
Admission officers and alumni are often guilty 
-so-soft-sell hucksterism. — 

















me are no infallible truths in the selection of a 
e. It might help, however, to reappraise a few 
K -myths and misconceptions. 




































t of all, there is no really satisfactory measure 
i _ One popular guide to colleges and univer- 
s to rank institutions by their number of grad- 
isted in “Who’s Who,” a criterion of statistical 
, but no other discernible value. Apart from 
highly regarded institutions, perhaps five per- 
nation’s total, judgments of status of whole 
ys, however well-informed, serve little useful 
se. An applicant should be more concerned with 
ality of the specific department of the particular 
(or university) which offers the program -in 
e is interested. The weaker departments of the 
titutions may well be surpassed by similar de- 
ents in colleges of less renown. Teachers and 
sionals i in the academic discipline in which you 
ested are good sources of information. Don’t 
jour family lawyer to be able to name the better 
ls for chemistry. 
> 
- most students, the amount of money available 
rune the list considerably. In spite of the wide 
y to the contrary, colleges never possess large 
imed scholarship funds available just for the ask- 
he scholarship designated, for example, for a stu- 
the name of Bill Jones who lives along the 
of-way of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is a 
the past. Though it is reasonably accurate to 
‘no one, who truly desires a college education, 
denied through lack of funds, the average stu- 
ist resign himself to the fact that financial aid 
st always be in the form of loans. The univer- 
io grant scholarships to more than twenty-five 


n of scholarships and -grant-in-aid within 
Ye Or university. A prestigious mathematics 
ht have more funds available than the. 
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English department in the same college. Remember 
that when colleges announce the large percentages of 
their students which have been awarded scholarships, 


the fine print will show that most grants were awarded 


by government or private agencies. 


One of the poorest and most common reasons for 
selecting a college is the desire “to get away from 
home.” The New Yorker who thinks that everyone west 
of the Hudson rides to classes on horseback is not 
likely to be well received by his classmates at a small 
college in Missouri. Conversely, the small-town girl 
from Tennessee will not last long at an urban univer- 
sity where she believes her life to be in danger every 
time she leaves her room. The ideal college for all but 
more mature students are those located in environments 
similar to those in which they have lived all their lives. 


~~ ————-AS SS SS Ie aa _.”” 


It should be close enough to get home easily on vaca- 


_ tions and on long weekends and far enough to feel 


independent of parental supervision, 

A student should select colleges which are likely to 
want him. Statistically, the chances are overwhelmingly 
against even the brightest student gaining admission to 
such highly regarded insitutions as M.I.T. and Harvard. 
The three or four colleges to which you apply should 
utilize similar admissions standards. The old formula 
of picking one college of high standards because there 
is nothing to lose, one or two where there is a good 
chance for admission, and another simply as insurance 
is quite unsatisfactory. Having to settle for a second or 
third college will bring about predictable unhappiness. 
If original choices don’t pan out, college openings al- 
ways remain available late in the year. 


A word of caution. There are a number of private 
college placement agencies which are nothing more 
than head-hunters for educational boiler factories pass- 
ing as colleges. These professional body-snatchers get 
a commission from tuition for every student they place 
at colleges with which they hold contracts. Even the 
more reputable firms which charge parents counseling — 
fees can only present a student’s credentials to college 
with a note urging admission. No harm may be done, 
but why pay a middleman? The high school counselor 
should be consulted about placement organizations. 

Some final points: 

In only five states (Kansas, Montana, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Wyoming) are all resident high school graduates 
automatically admitted to state universities. Most now 
accept only those in the top half or third of their classes. 

Public universities have very little room for out-of- 
state residents, so admission is difficult and fees are 
prohibitive. 

Most institutions hedge a bit about their admission 
standards :in an effort to improve their public images. 
Many exceptions are made to stated requirements. 

Don’t expect high scores on entrance exams such as 
the SAT to overcome a poor high school average. 

Don’t hope to convince a college of your sincere 
motivations if your credentials don’t measure up to 
their standards. Good intentions must be backed up by 
adequate scholastic achievement. 

Whenever possible, specify a major in your appli- 
cation for admission. Colleges take students in some 
fields who do not meet usual requirements. 

A nickel and a friend on the faculty will buy a pack 
of gum. Attempts at coercion and influence-peddling 
are rarely effective. 

Advice is plentiful. Final decisions are up to the 
student and his parents. 


The following books are recommended by the author 
for college information and guidance: 


@ Comparative Guide to American Colleges by James 
Cass and Max Birnbaum. Harper and Row, 1964. 
(Paperback) 

@ Lovejoy’s College Guide by Clarence E. Lovejoy. 
Simon and Schuster, 1965. (Paperback) 

@ The College Student’s Handbook by Abraham H. 
Lass and Eugene S. Wilson. David White Co., 1965. ~ 
@ College Ahead! by Eugene S. Wilson and Charles 
A. Bucher. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1961. 
(Paperback) 

@ The New American Guide. to Colleges by Gene R. 
Hawes. The New American Library, Signet Key Book, 
1965. (Paperback) 


Herbert B. Livesey, formerly 
chairman of Admissions of 
Long Island University, has 
been associated with New York 
University since 1961. 

The next subject in the series of 
articles he is preparing for this 
publication will be “Surviving 
the College Interview.” 
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manent!) J. D., Houston Tex. 


for a cheer-rating hairdo—get with it! 


Q. Cowlick trouble is driving me beserk. What to do? M. T.., 


Providence, R., I. 


A. No use fighting back. You can’t lick a cowlick! Instead, 
outsmart that balky tuft via clever styling tactics. For instance, 
for a front cowlick: Part your hair slant-wise across crown, let- 
ting feathery bangs drift down over your brow. To foil a crown 
cowlick, “lose” it under a pouf. Side cowlick? Try parting around 


or directly through ‘it. 


Q. With my Lo-n-g nose I could double for 
Pinocchio! I like my hair straight, but should I 
wear it long or short? R. B., Boulder, Colo. 


A. Neither. Long, straight-hanging do’s have a. 


way of making longish noses scream “look at 
me!” Same goes for short, skimpy locks. To 
balance—(and belittle)—your nose, swap that 


poker-straight hairstyle for a rounded one; midlength, with top 
height, fullish sides and back. Memo: For the bulk and hold you 
need, your best bet’s a Smooth ’n Sleek Toni. You get just curve, 

instead of curl. And that “Hidden Body” never 


shows as it holds! 


Evanston, IIl. 


lovely. Fuss-proof. Frug-proof! 





Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The Toni 
Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. Include your com- 


plete name and address. 
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Q. How can a cheer leader keep cheering— 
when her hairdo’s wilted into a stringy mess? 
Help! (I wear smooth do’s, so please—no per- 


A. Face it. Only a permanent can give your 
hairdo the “anti-wilt” booster it needs. (Last- 
ing body.) But...you can have a permanent 
with a “no-permanent” look! That’s what you 
really want, isn’t it? And the way to get it is . 
with the fabulous Toni “no-permanent” perma- 
nents. Example: Smooth ’n Sleek Toni; the one 
for smoothies like you. It gives your hair Hidden Body...body 
that holds and holds but doesn’t show. It’s the UNcurly Toni. 
With big, big “curvers” (that shape and merely curve your hair), 
plus a Hidden Body lotion specially made for smooth styles. So, 





Q. I’m a Junior at college. I'd like a smart 
style that can take breezy stadiums—and still 
look marvelous at after-game parties! S. N. 


A. Have the look that’s the goingest of all, 
this fall. Go “frou frou!” It’s the new French 
‘do. Tres terrifique! With softly casual tossed 
curls, brief and breezy. Curls so carefree—even 
tho’ breeze-blown—when they have what it takes 
to hold their shape. And that takes a Toni. 
The original Toni with Hidden Body for curly styles. It gives 
just the right amount of curl for that soft “no- permanent” look. 
With Hidden Body to keep your chic “frou frou” ’do lastingly 






by Ron Atkinson, feature writer and former 
magazine editor ® Theodore H, White is obvi- 
ously a man in love with a system. 

The object of his admiring affection, Ameri- 
can politics, absorbs him. In the two books 


_ considered here, White gives fascinating - 
glimpses behind the not entirely carefully com- 


posed faces which men in politics turn to the 
public. He lingers over the ways and the means 
by which these men move—or fail to move— 
into the single most powerful job in the world, 
the American Presidency. 

“To chronicle these months,” White says 
in the 1960 book, “is like packaging fog.” 

If fog it is, he has packaged it superbly. 
White, at his best, is a fine prose writer. This 
from the 1960 book: “A hush, an entirely per- 
sonal hush, surrounds this kind of power, and 
the hush is deepest in the Oval Office of the 
West Wing of the White House, where the 
President, however many his advisers, must 
sit alone.” 

The 1960 book is the better one, no doubt 
for the simple fact that more real substance 
for dramatic prose treatment was available. 
Together, the books offer occasionally excit- 
ing, often intimate accounts of the inner and 
outer workings .of president-making. Always 
fair, sometimes too fair, White reviews and 
comments with perception on the public and 
personal behavior of the candidates and the 
men who surround them, the makers of presi- 
dents. He follows these men from the first 
tentative meetings to assess their chances, 
through the primaries (“‘... that form of the 
art of democracy most profanely reviled and 
intensely hated by every professional who 
practices politics as a trade...”), into the 
backrooms and caucuses of the conventions, 
where he dwells almost lovingly on the in- 
trigues and unlikely alliances which politics 
makes, and finally onto the campaign trail. 
White traces the development of major issues, 
demonstrates the effects of personality clashes, 
observes how personal idiosyncracies may be 
converted into assets (the quick gracefulness 
of John F. Kennedy) or become the stuff of 
defeat (Adlai Stevenson’s indecisiveness, Rich- 
ard Nixon’s defensiveness, Barry Goldwater’s 
chronic foot-in-the-mouth syndrome). The 
importance of both style and-sense of vision— 
if you are running for president—becomes 
abundantly clear. 

As chronicled in the recent volume, the 
Goldwater half of the 1964 contest exhibits 
profusely the collapse of style and the absence 
of both sense and vision. Once entered onto 
the plains of political realities, the Republican 
candidate’s quixotic and backward-looking 
posture, unconnected as it was to real alterna- 
tives in the American experience, dissolved 
into chimera. 

For instance, Goldwater’s campaign in early 


‘September, 1964: “a speech on crime in peace- 


ful St. Petersburg, Florida, whose retired eld- 
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erly wanted to hear about Social” 
(RIGHT CITY, WRONG SPEECE 
mented the St. Petersburg Times); 4 
scoring Johnson’s poverty program in 
West Virginia; an anti-reapportionmé 
in under-represented Atlanta; a swift ; 
satisfactory reference to TVA (whiel 
water had once offered to sell for ad 
Tennessee.” 

Still, White observes, there was in th 
water phenomenon an element whi 
a disenchantment with major aspects 
American experience. White quotes t 
zonan: “What kind of country do yo 
to have?” This theme, a question 
very quality of American life, 
throughout the Republican candidate 
paign. It marked, as White notes, the € 
for the first time into a presidential ‘ 
of a question which has Jong pre 
many moralists and other visionaries, 1 
“After abundance, what?” 

Having cited the value of introduc 
new dialogue, White proceeds to doubt 
keen appraisal. “... perhaps,” he 
“the nature of life in the abundant so 
quires deeper thinking than can be dt 
political campaign.” Indeed, this write 
agree, such a profound question d 
“deeper thinking,” but its introducti 
wide public sphere, particularly into a: 
campaign, has a value which far outw 
superficial quality these first dialog 
likely to attain. Americans, will, in” 
future, be beneficiaries of a leisure and. 
ence posing problems more complex th 
they are likely to solve. The engaging 
public imagination to these questions 
ready been too long in the coming. 

A related conclusion—supported by 
accounts of how men move into power 
tinent: That the man of politics is” 
interested and publicly moral when he 
to be both interested and moral. He) 
when, for example, his election to 6 
pends upon his willingness to do what: 
ity, growing in political influence, ¢ 
Thus, in large part, the progress ofe 
in the past four years, 

And thus also the value of placing 
the largest public the question of qual 
question of what the abundant life, ot 
tained, is for. When the next general 
American leaders confront the probler n, 
be dealt with with less ee not ina 
but in a real world. 








“The Making of the President 1960” at 
Making of the President 1964” by Theod 
White are published by Atheneum. $6 
paperback edition of the first book is av 
Pocket Books, 95¢. 

Watch CBS 90-minute special based oi 
dore H. White's “The Making of the F 
1964.” October 19, 9:30 P.M. 





Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! 


Bob for apples. Strum the guitar. Tramp. through the woods. 
Fall’s in the air and fun’s all around! Save your fun—in pictures 
that are easier than ever to take with instant-loading KODAK 
INSTAMATIC Cameras. Drop in a KODAPAK Cartridge and shoot. 

And the newest KODAK INSTAMATIC: Cameras make indoor 
picture-taking wonderfully easy, too. Simply pop on a flashcube 


-and shoot four flash pictures without changing bulbs. Without 


even: touching a bulb! 
Complete KODAK INSTAMATIC Outfits, including camera, film, 
flashcube and batteries, from less than $18. Talk to your Kodak 


dealer. (Or your parents.) 
. Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘<New set of wheels? 
‘T hit the jackpot!’ 


“Ever since | can remember I’ve been hung 
up on anything that rolls. From skates 
to scooters to my own home-made 
custom job. And I’ve always wanted 
more wheels. 

“So 1 joined the Army. Jackpot! I 
found more wheels, more different 
kinds of wheels than I ever thought 
existed. Wheels. Treads. Science- 
fiction rigs running on rubber 
pillows. Even a mechanical mule. 
“And I get a chance to work on 

all of them. That’s part of being” 

an Army mechanic. 


‘““Next month I’m off to see the” 
world. And some of the wildest 
jobs that ever rolled.”” 


An Army enlistment has been 
the turning point for many 
men. And it can be for you. 
It can give you the chance 
to learn any one of over 300 

skills. Skills you can build 
your life on. You can travel 
to countries and places you 
might never see otherwise. 
And you'll be proud of what 
you're doing. 

Look into what the Army 
has to offer. You'll find 
there’s more for you in 
today’s action 


















































































Gelman, Managing Editor, Sport Magazine @ Through- 
inited States this fall, thousands of young men are trot- 
high school football fields, each seeking to help his team 
gal line and glory. There are many things these young 
t do in order to fulfill their dreams and missions. Here, 
fellows who know best—the stars of professional foot- 
resume of the most important things; things players can 
io do in high school games; things fans in the stands 
h for. : 

y Unitas of the Baltimore Colts, the best quarterback in 
all, says that, above all, a quarterback must have con- 
‘If he doesn’t have confidence in what he is doing, and if 
1 doesn’t have confidence in him, he isn’t going to be able 
job.” 

5 important part of the quarterback’s job is throwing 
‘When throwing passes,” says Unitas, “a quarterback 
‘ait until the last minute to pick out the best of his down- 
sivers before releasing the ball. Though he may some- 
‘tackled behind the line for a loss by this waiting, he'll 
plete a lot more passes.” 

’ favorite receiver is Raymond Berry, many years an 
Says Berry on the art of pass-catching: “You've got to 
fakes, you’ve got to make a defender commit himself.” 
\practices harder than Berry. He spends endless hours 
ig his fakes. 

ig is one part of the offensive attack and running is the 
‘he best running back in history is Jim Brown of the 
id Browns, but he didn’t begin approaching his peak until 
cted a fault common in many young runners. “My biggest 
fault,” Jim once said, “was hitting the line with my head 
id my eyes closed. A man who does that is committing 
to an all-out blast into the line for a short gain. But if all 
kers clear the way, he’s on the ground when he should be 
-into the open.” 

‘unners and the passers get the most glory, but the block- 
‘men on the offensive interior line—are equally important 
unctioning of a football team. Bobby Lane, once one of 
y best quarterbacks, called blockers his “big brothers.” 
ayne always said, “without those big brothers of mine, I'd 
’ nothing.” 

‘Kramer of the Green Bay Packers has long been rated 
the top offensive linemen. Speaking about blocking on 
ramer says, “we don’t often throw a cross-body block (a 
1 which the man hits the ground while hitting his oppo- 
We feel that if you put your head in the other fellow’s 
ou can knock him down. Then you can keep going and 











maybe get another man because you are on your feet.” 
Blocking, running, receiving and passing are the basic elements 
of offense. Tackling and pass-defending are the basic elements of 
defense. The three basic defensive positions are the front line, 
linebacker and defensive back. Bob Lilly, a defensive tackle for 
the Dallas Cowboys, is considered about as good a front-line 


player as anyone. Lilly, as does any defensive lineman, has two ' 


missions: rushing the passer and stopping runs. He says a pass 
rusher should think of three things: line up as close as possible 
on the ball, have at least four predetermined moves in mind be- 
fore taking a step, and fire through when the center moves his 
hands. “To stop runs,” says Lilly, “the first thing I try to do is 
get myself between the blocker and the ball and stay there.” 

Defensive linemen rush passers and stop runs. Linebackers 
must charge in to stop runs and drop back to knock down passes. 
They must be able to figure out when a team is faking a run and 
really throwing a pass. If a linebacker is fooled and charges in 
when he should be dropping back, the result is a big gain for the 
opposition. Joe Schmidt, of the Detroit Lions, one of the best 
linebackers ever, says “the first and basic rule for a linebacker 
is never commit yourself until you know where the ball is. If you 
don’t know where the ball is, don’t move.” 

Mostly linebackers defend against short passes. The fellows in 
the backfield must defend against the long ones. They must also 
make the tackles that save games, for they often stand alone be- 
tween a blocker, a ball carrier and the end zone. 

Night Train Lane, who starred for years at defensive corner- 
back, says this about covering pass receivers: “the main object 
about playing cornerback is your original setting. You must be 
in the proper position at all times with the precise angle on your 
opponent... If you give him so much as a step at the start, he 
can beat you. You remain in proper position until the ball is 
thrown, then you get in front of the receiver to knock the ball 
down or intercept it, or you hit the receiver at the exact moment 
he touches the ball and jar it loose.” 

Jim Patton, safety man for the New York Giants, has some 
advice on another of the defensive back’s important jobs: stop- 
ping a touchdown when he stands alone with ball carrier and 
blocker bearing down on him. “You try to keep the blocker from 
getting into your body,” Patton points out. “He’s coming fast 
and hard and you can come up and stop for a split-second, make 
your move, and let them get alongside you without giving the 
ball carrier daylight, an alley to run through.” 

These are just some of the things high school football players 
can learn from the pros. For those in the stands, it can be very 
interesting to see how well your own team learns these lessons. 
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Here’s how 
to find out what 


the Army can 
do for you 


The quickest way is to go see your 
local Army Recruiter. He'll answer 
any questions you have about your 
opportunities in the Army. If he 
doesn’t have an answer right there, 
he’ll get it for you. 


And it'll be a straight answer. After 
‘all, it’s his job to be sure the Army’s 
the right place for you. He knows 
where the opportunities are...and 
can tell you where you'll fit in. 


You can easily find your local Army 
Recruiter listed in your telephone 
book. Call him today. And, in the 
meantime, fill out this coupon and 
you'll receive a copy of the helpful 
and informative 40-page booklet, 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. No 
obligation on your part, of course. 
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Army 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1040 
Westbury, N.Y. 11591 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


EDUCATION 
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Movies & TV Tips 


- by Moira Walsh @ More than 11 
million copies of Irving Stone’s bio- 
graphical novel about Michelangelo, 
“The Agony and The Ecstasy,” have 

_ been sold throughout the world. Now 
the book has been turned into ab- 
sorbing screen entertainment. Beau- 
tifully photographed in Italy, the film 
concentrates on the four years when 
the great artist painted the ceiling of 





the Sistine Chapel under the prod- 
ding of Pope Julius II. Charlton Hes- 
ton and Rex Harrison bring vivid life 
to these two remarkable historical 
figures with their strange relationship 
of friendship, enmity. and great mu- 
tual respect. (20th Century-Fox) 

In Israel, Sallah has become a 
classic folk-comedy figure in the 
Chaplin tradition. In the movie 
about him called “Sallah,” this amia- 
ble scoundrel-immigrant’s non-20th- 
century convictions about the unde- 
sirability of work and the subservient 
role of women nearly disrupt the new 
nation’s efforts to handle the fiood of 
new citizens. (Distributed by Pali- 
sades International) 

Alec Guiness gives a creative com- 
edy performance as a gentle but 
“kooky” German who keeps two 





downed American fliers prisoner in 
his cellar long after World War II 
ends because he needs company. The 
picture is called “Situation Hopeless 
But Not Serious!”’ (Paramount) 

“Billy” (United Artists ) with Patty 
Duke and “Love and Kisses” (Uni- 
versal) with Ricky Nelson are a 
rather nice change of pace: two old- 
fashioned family comedies about 
adolescents and parents, 


TV TIPS 

Sunday, October 10. The “Bell Tele- 
phone Hour,” in its 26th season, 
presents Gordon McCrea and Flor- 
ence Henderson as hosts to Lena 
Horne, Robert Merrill, and Pete 
Fountain. (NBC) 


Sunday, October 17. Re-run of the 
award-winning documentary “The 
Capitol” narrated by Raymond Mas- 
sey. In color. (NBC) 


Monday, October 18. First of seven 
color specials of “Perry Como’s 
Kraft Music Hall.” With Sammy Da- 
vis, Anthony Newley and Nancy 
Ames. (NBC) 


Friday, October 22, ““Teen-Age Rev- 
olution,” hour-long review of this 
generation of teens. (ABC) _~ 


Best Bet: Tuesday, October 19. “The 
Making of the President 1964” 90- 
minute special based on Theodore 
H. White’s best seller. (CBS) 


Most Fun: Saturday, October 30. 
“Jimmy Durante Meets the Lively 
Arts” with Rudolph Nureyev, Ro- 
berta Peters. (ABC) 


for all 
one-headed 
men! 


| riences. “When we sing the ‘John Birch 


RIO 


welcoming round of applause ai 
when the trio began singing. 
that the song marked the turnit 
the trio’s feeling toward music 
true dramatic impact” on them. — 
Many of the group’s songs reflé 
opinions on current social an 
problems. The trio makes it a ru! 
sing only songs that all three of th 
agree with in philosophy. 
The group is also very outspok 
views on civil rights. Although tl 
feel that their songs will lead to | 
to the problem, they do believe 
“focus needed attention on the § 
They have never performed 
regated college or before a § 
audience although they have pres 
merous concerts in the South. Thi 
change this program for the benefi 
ticular audience by excluding — 
which deal with racial problems. 
“In fact, our performance i 
ham, Alabama, was the first 
performance ever held at the 
auditorium,” Mike commented. “ 
a handful of Negroes in the aud 
there was not a bit of trouble.” 
The trio is rather unique amo: 
groups, as they neither write tl 
(“They are done professionally by 
of writers,” Mike said.) nor a 
their own singing. “We have two | 
musicians who provide far super 
paniment than we ever could o 
Mike explained. “Joe does play a 
piano but we don’t really feel be 
we have such capable accompa 
One of the most outstanding 
the trio’s performance was the 
all-around vocal ability in com 
most of today’s singing groups. } 
who has had one year of voice 
the only one with formal vocal t 
One of their selections in the 
witnessed last February in Daven 
contained the line “Can’t Help E 
Where I’m Bound,” a fitting des 
perhaps, of the individuals in h 





























The trio, Mike Kobluk, John Denver and Joe F: razier 


by Julie Van Camp @ A humble melody 
about the Virgin Mary’s baby boy, a satire 
on the time-worn institutions of our soci- 
ety, a bitter commentary on integration in 
America... 

The Mitchell Trio presents a concert of 
contrasts in their appearances across the 
country. In an interview following one of 
their presentations, I discovered that the 
trio is, indeed, more than just a group of 
“traveling troubadours,” and yet it is not a 
true folk-singing group either. 

Mike Kobluk, one of the three members 
of the trio, explains that folk singers char- 
acteristically sing about their own expe- 


Society,’ a satire on the far-right political 
organization, we are a true ethnic group, 
for we are singing about our own present- 
day society. 

“When we sing from another era, we can 
be considered troubadours, or goliards,” he 
continued. “In that instance we are not true 
folk singers. We are singers of other peo- 
ple’s folk songs.” 

The recent popularity of folk singers 
among young people often. seems rather 
strange to their parents. While teens are usu- 
ally searching for something . new and 
streamlined, folk singing is one of the olden 
art forms of civilization. 

“I feel the Kingston Trio is ieee re- 
sponsible for this rather phenomenal popu- 
larity,” Mike commented. “They were the 
first to give a really exciting presentation of 
folk songs. The kids could sing and even 
play along with them, and they were caught 
up in the enthusiasm of the music. 

“T think young people discovered how 
interesting music of the past really can be,” 
he continued. “It provided a new way of 
expressing their viewpoints on life.” 

Mike does not feel that the folk fad will 
last, but he is quick to point out that folk 
music is here to stay. “The people who 
really have something to say in their songs, 
as, for example, Barbra Streisand, will re- 
tain their popularity. The imitators will 
probably fade soon.” 


The trio members, in addition to Mike 
Kobluk, are Joe Frazier and John Denver. 
Chad Mitchell by whose name the group 
was known until two years ago when they 
changed to The Mitchell Trio left this past 
July to perform as a single act. Denver, a 
22-year-old folk-singer-instrumentalist re- 
placed him. Kobluk and Frazier are about 27. 

The trio’s first real interest in folk music 
as a means of social commentary came with 
an analysis of the song “When Johnnie 
Comes Marching Home.” About four years 
ago, they combined it with the original Irish 
version of the song, “But Johnnie I Hardly 
Knew Ya!” This tragic commentary on the 
human side of war was greeted with a 








They say “two heads are better than one.” But if one’s all you 
have, SHORT CUT will help you make the most of it. Just rub 
some on top, comb... and you'll look smarter in seconds! 
SHORT CUT gives your hair life, body, manageability; in- 
stantly improves the Eye-Q of any cut, short or long. (And 
might even put that second head on your shoulder 

. hers!)'Try it now! SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Old Spice . . . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 
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though the group plans to stay 
of folk music in the foreseeable fu 
that they will follow their own 
pursuits. One thing about The Mi 
is certain, however, people vy 
world” about this group for years 7” 
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jamnison on the job 


Jamison, Summit (N. J.) High 
jior and Sports Correspondent @ 
(0, Summit 6. How do I write this 
ut-of-town wins don’t sell papers 
. Neither do they rate much space 
tts page. And I get paid by the 
| ‘ 
en-age football reporter for the 
mmit, New Jersey. Herald, these 
if last year’s losing Summit High 
otball team (record 2-6-1) haunt 
ther season is underway. 
to record only the Summit side 
on. and believe me. losses do 
r my bank account. For example. 
iit finally won a game late last - 
e Herald went =e printing 25 
en we lost to Madison. they 
ly 18 inches. 
tion to my job with the Herald, I 
ie of many high school journalists 
play-by-play information to the 
Topolitan newspapers in the 
‘a typical adventure: 
 sophon hanging around my 
wearing one of the worst-fitting 
arms imaginable. I set out to cover 
nit High-North Plainfield High 
me on a brisk Saturday after- 


IL. This game was the season 
ae marked my first game as a 
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sports writer. 

down Summit's main street to- 
stball field, I worried about the 
Would I call the Newark Eve- 
s before or after our band’s half- 
‘ould I be able to get back to 
‘ore the second half began? 
system would I use to make a 


‘re playing ‘On Wisconsin’ ” 
ow marching next to me. 
i we were seated in the stands 
| 1 had no program. I couldn’t 
ise we were about to play the 
d Banner.” Spotting a friend 
‘ont of the band, I threw him 
and begged him to get me a pro- 


started, Summit put on a 


p 
; disdain of our student band leader to whom 


O'Brien movie. We have a traditional open- 


well, at least no victory parade,” I breathed, 


and scored on a long pass 


re 





















































seri fon of the scoring BA ‘much to the 


I had to explain my situation later. 

With about two minutes to play in the 
half the band and I moved to the left end- 
zone to group for the half-time show. Still 
writing madly in my pad, I maneuvered into 
position in the band’s front row as the final 
downs were run. 

Our half-time show is like an old Pat 


PRINCESS 


Winning $5,000 worth of prizes in- 
cluding a Renault car, a fully-equipped 
camping tent and a Honda motorcycle, 
plus a trip to the United States, plus a 
month’s vacation in Tahiti—these are 
some of the exciting things that have been 
happening to Elsa Leroy, an 18-year old, 
who is “Teen Princess—France.” 

Elsa, who is called Bambi by her 
friends, competed with 30,000 girls to be 
her country’s representative to the Inter- 
national Teen Princess Pageant which 
will take place next May in Chicago. 

This, the first world-wide competition 
among teen-age girls (14 to 18 years 
old), is based on a youth-to-youth theme 
to help promote global understanding. 
The Pageant will bring together the out- 
standing teen-age girls of the world. Each 
“Teen Princess” will be selected by the 
teen-agers of her own country for her 
character, ideals, personality, poise and 
appearance. The contest will be con- 
ducted by the leading teen magazine of 
each participating nation, such as Made- 
moiselle Age Tendre in France, Honey 
in Great Britain and Libelle in the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium. 

When the freckle-faced mademoiselle, 
who resembles Natalie Wood, stepped off 
the plane at Kennedy International Air- 
port this summer she was wearing bell- 
bottom slacks and a sweater. “All French 
girls wear slacks when they travel,” she 
explained to her surprised reception 
committee. After a few days of touring 
New York City and the World’s Fair, her 
impressions were summed up in. one 
word, “Formidable!” That’s the French 
equivalent of “Great!” Actually Elsa 
studied English for six years at the all- 
girls school from, which she graduated 
last spring and she can speak the lan- 
guage fairly well. 

As far as vital statistics go, Elsa is 5 
feet, 6 inches. weighs 1 1-2 pounds and has 
brown hair and eyes. Her home is in Cla- 


ing arrangement, then play our Alma Mater 
in an “S” while kneeling in front.of the 
Summit stands. Yes. I did have my note pad 
in my inner pocket. digging into my side. 

As we filed off the field, I tossed my sax- 
ophone to a fellow bandsman and sprinted 
for a pay telephone a hundred yards away, 
all the while searching for a dime as w ell as 
the News phone number, 

I started dialing M — A — 4 —. I could see 
the team in their final huddles-preparing for 
the second half... Oh... Oh. “Can I 
please speak to Mr. Grant?”. I pleaded. “I 
have to get back to the game.” “Just a min- 
ute” ... he had to get a piece of paper. I 
could hear the shrieks as the second half 
began and hoped someone would remember 
the plays for me. “Yes... . North Plainfield 
0-7-7, Summit . . . 7-7-14... .” I hung up 
and ran back to the field. I found I had left 
my all-important pad in the booth... Iran 
back .. . I heard the crowd roaring. Had I 
missed a touchdown? 

Back in my seat I discovered I had missed 
only five plays. 

The visitors scored in the late stages of 
the quarter and came through with two long 
bombs in the final period to win 27-14. “Oh 


as I ran up to the press box to get a list of 
the officials and assemble all my statistics. 

“So what if we lost,” I remarked to the 
sullen faces around me. “Next week 
Verona. We'll kill them.” It went that way 
all vear. 


NEXT MONTH 


@ Your World in 1984 

@ Youth of Ancient Iran 
@ Ralph Stein on Cars 
@ Fashions 

@ High School World 


sales manager for Carnation Milk Com- 
pany in France. She sent in her photo- 
graph to the “Teen Princess” contest just 





What do you mean, you won't 
accept my credit card? 


mart, a suburb of Paris, and her father is _ 
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for a lark. “I hoped to win,” she con- 
fessed with a laugh, “but wasn’t sure.” 

Elsa has a wide range of talents and in- 
terests. She draws, enjoys a variety of 
sports like tennis, swimming and horse- 
back riding and loves to do the latest 
dances — the Shake and La Danse de 
Grece (seen in the film “Zorba the 
Greek.”’) On top of that. she will embark 
on a singing career this fall when she 
makes her first record. Her styles. are 
blues and rock ‘n’ roll, a natural since her 
favorite singers are The Rolling Stones, 
the Beatles and Sylvie Vartan. 

The “Teen Princess—France” says she 
is not a typical French girl. Most of her 
friends are going to college but Elsa feels 
her school days are over. Another con- 


trast is that she wears no make-up except _ 


eveliner. Also she has no steady boy- 
friend. Elsa says that French girls rarely 
date before 15 (“It is not done!”) and 
when they do, it is with one fellow at a 
time. Engagements tend to be longer than 
in this country. Girls prefer to have a 
career and marry after they are 21. 

But for Elsa, such considerations are 
a long way off. Right now her future is 
“formidable” and if she wins the Inter- 
national Pageant next year, her grand 
prize will be an all-expense-paid trip 
around the world. | 


‘ 
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THE 
ANDSOME 


Every pretty 
igirl’s head will 


i spin at the sight 
\ of the man with 
‘ that special kind 
a * of flair we call the 
La - Handsome Look. 


: “ Build around 


corr — the dash and 
PF 4 4 down-to-earth 
~~ economy of this 
= 9 HLS. suit (left). 
~.. Classic lines and 
conservative cut 
are sparked whent 
you reverse the 
= matching vest to 
3 the district check 
8 worn here, Extra 
=" mileage comes 
oj from another 
4 (contrasting color) 
| pair of slim, ta- 
pered trousers. 
(About $40.) 
Worn on either 
_. side, cotton plaid 
‘or solid nylon, 
this rugged jacket 
: (above, right) will 
“+ protect you from 
the rain. Hood 
snaps trimly un- 
‘der collar for 
; — standup look. 
: he * (Lakeland, about 
$25.) 


a 





SWITCH TO 
THE SLAGKS THAT 
KNOCK-OUT 
PATCH POCKET 
JEANS! 


At sharp Men's stores that carry the LATEST 


A-1 Kotzin Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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No letter need- 
ed on a he-man 
sweater. 

The classic, six- 
button cardigan 
in brushed irides- 
cent knit of Mo- 
hair/Orlon (be- 
low, left), is given 
» anew look by ad- 
ding what may be- 
come a big fad— 
4 color-coordinated 
socks. (Sweater 
by Himalya, about 
$16.) Burlington 
stretch socks 
come in45 colors. 

Knock-em- 
dead, “pop” art 
crew neck sweater 
(above, right) fea- 
tures claw-bared 
paws in front, fe- 
rocious stripes in 
back. (Jantzen, 
about $14.) 

The popular 
Henley collar goes 
to school (below, 
right) on a ima- 
chine-washabhle, 
shape-holding Or- 
lon Acrylic pull- 
bh over. (Jantzen, 
Sees about $13.) 


What’s in a Room? 


If we’re speaking about your room at home, chances are 
you are in it ... probably 12 hours a day. After sleeping 
hours are deducted, this total will not sound so frightful, - 
but four or so hours of your time is important and it should 
be time well and happily spent. . 

Evaluate how to make your. “living room” a workable, 
imaginative and comfortable place all your own. 

Workable, since youre a student, means a clear study 
area. The desk sketched below can be easily built at low 
cost from an old door covered with Masonite. Back it with 
peg board and you're in business. : 

A bright poster of far-away places or art show like this 
one by Ben Shahn can, for little cost, give your room a per- 
sonal stamp. Colorful throw pillows and a new “op” art 
scatter rug will add sparkle and interest. 

Design your bed area into a pleasant. place to read or talk 
with friends. Above-the-bed shelves hold books, radio and 
recard player; a tailored spread with bolster pillows gives a 
study-den look. 

Don't neglect a daily pick-up and frequent dusting and 
vacuuming. When done regularly, time and effort are mini- 
mal while rewards of a pleasant “living room” are great. 


For instructions on desk construction and other decorating 
tips, send stamped, self-addressed envelope to DECORATING, 
Scholastic Roto, 205 East 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
























Penn Prints 
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ERBACK BOOK 


nd Exclusive Way for Roto’s 
to Enjoy the Most Exciting and 
Teen-Age Favorites! 


stic Roto reader, you are eligible to become 
f the Scholastic Roto Paperback Book Club. 
yx your Charter Membership Identification 
entitles you to the special 5-for-4 Club offer 
ation in the advantages and future offers of 


TION—The Scholastic Roto Paperback Book 
es you in no way whatsoever. You will not be 
dks you do not order. No salesmen will call. 
‘of the Club is simple: To offer your. favorite 

perbacks at lowest possible prices . . . and 
with FREE bonus books! 


FOR FUN—Club editors have carefully 
books of major paperback publishers, have 
: titles that teen-age students most enjoy 
i are making these books available, at low 
|. You'll find books of adventure, romance, 
yrts, humor, science-fiction, etc. 


OR INFORMATION—Many teen-age students 
1g for both pleasure and information. It has 
1 that young adults who read widely develop 
idy habits, receive higher grades, and get 
F’school than non-readers. So join the crowd 
-it’s “IN.” The Scholastic Roto Paperback 
san help you build a low-cost, personal library 
‘ks—and help you build your future, too! 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


'S—CLASS RING by Rosamond Du Jardin. Saucy Tobey Heydon 
nerself getting flattering attention and tmpossible-to-refuse 
ions from two attractive boys after accepting still another's 
Ring. Solving this problem makes humorous and exciting 
g.—45¢ 

4—THE NUN'S STORY by Kathryn Hulme. The story of a 
and beautiful girl who gave up the man she loved and 
ordly pleasures to become a nun. A fascinating look 
| convent walls and into a woman’s soul—a tale filled with 
tic action.—50¢ 

16—WHEN LOVE SPEAKS by Ametia Elizabeth Walden. A 
e drama. student spending a summer with the American 
speare Festival, comes up against a pressure and com- 
m she has never known before is pushed to 
ons of which she never thought herself capable, and 
ons that surprise and startle co-workers.—45¢ 

|G—LEAVE IT TO BEANY by Lenora Mattingly Weber. A 
hearted story about Beany Malone. She takes over the 
1g Of a large, high-spirited family and finds herself in the 
of a thrilling high school romance, a new job on the local 
and diverse energetic family projects—often, with hilari- 
asults.—50¢ 

89-A DATE FOR DIANE by Betty Cavanna. Lively and 
15 year old Diane Graham finds life very rough, particu- 
since she is the only girl in her, crowd who's never had 
fe. When she meets Jim Roberts, her young life becomes 
crisis after another.—45¢ 

7—MARRIED ON WEDNESDAY by Anne Emery. The time for 
g in love is never chosen—it simply happens. Here is an 
mely real and absorbing story of the happiness, and the 
ulties, two people have when they are very young, married, 
very much in love.—45¢ 

164—NOW THAT I’M SIXTEEN by Margaret Maze Craig. Fif- 
Was uncertain and no fun at all, but sixteen was—well, 
. Bright Beth Heller could now drive a car, wear better 
es, learn to become fascinating. Anything was possible, at 
en, and what happens, will keep you enthralled.—45¢ 


7G—DOUBLE DATE by Rosamond Du Jardin. The story of a 
jon that changes the lives of quiet high school senior 
y Howard and her bubbly twin, Pam. One of the best of 
d authoress du Jardin’s stories for older girls.—45¢ 


J4—CROSS MY HEART by Naomi John Sellers. An unforget- 
. story about a 17 year old high school senior, about first 
sorority snobbishness, and a young girl’s struggle to stand 
or what she thinks is right, despite crowd opinion.—45¢ 
177—THE SCARLET SAIL by Betty Cavanna. A warm, light- 
ted novel about Andrea Pierce's exciting summer on Cape Cod 
' struggle with sail boating and the boy who both helps and 
s her. You'll thrill to this flesh-and-blood heroine whose emo- 
| problems will be recognized by every teenage girl.—45¢ 
084—DEEP SUMMER by Gwen Bristow. The tale of Judith 
Philip during Colonial times. The passionate struggle of 
| stormy marriage from jungle cabin to plantation mansion. 
t intense love and dream of empire. A story of enthralling 
tness.—50¢ 

86-1 LOVE A LASS by Elizabeth Cadell. The romantic and 
ming adventures of a young girl during her delightful vaca- 
at a chateau in France. You'll roar at the sparkling comedy 
ances and absurd antics of young men in love.—45¢ 
151—TRISH by Margaret Maze Craig. A heart-warming story 
| young girl's first love, upsetting yet wonderful, filled with 
the joys and problems of that age. Trish's romance with the 
othest boy in her class and his fast crowd will keep you 
libound until the very end.—50¢ 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS 


#EP-33—CRASH CLUB by Henry Gregor Felsen. Mike was leader 
of his high school gang. He set fads, made decisions. His 
bronze coupe blasted to victories in the drags. Donna, loveliest, 
coolest blonde in school, was his girl. Then, a battle for power 
when ‘Outlaw’ Galt comes to town.—45¢ 

#4245—JOHN RANSOM’S DIARY. Introduction by Bruce Catton. 
A Civil War tale of adventure, of suspense, of fierce hate and 
great love, of the incredible callousness of man and incredible 
warmth of men—with the added knowledge that ‘‘it really hap- 
pened.”—45¢ 

#F1122—DRAG STRIP by William Campbell Gault. An exciting, 
well written, real-life. story about boys of different races and 
class distinctions who find a common ground in their passion 
for hot rods and their own drag strip. A story which at no 
point sacrifices either suspense or sanity. —50¢ 

#3160—GREAT SCIENCE FICTION STORIES. Selected by Cordelia 
Titcomb Smith. Eleven great stories selected from the all-time 
best ranging from Jules Verne and H. G. Wells through Isaac 
Asimov and Robert Heinlein. Each story is superb in imagina- 
tion, suspense and literary skill._—50¢ 

#EP-7=HOT ROD by Henry Gregor Felsen. When Bud Crayne got 
behind the wheel of his souped-up jalopy, he knew he could do 
120 miles an hour, and with trigger-fast reactions drive his way 
out of trouble. Full of thrills and excitement—hard to~ put 
down.—45¢ 

#EP38—ROAD ROCKET by Henry Gregor Felsen. An action- 
packed novel of “‘a car crazy kid,’’ who learned the hard way 
that he couldn't own a souped-up, humpbacked 1947 Ford 
jalopy just for a few bucks and a little elbow grease.—45¢ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


#50035—THE ART OF DATING by Evelyn Millis Duvall, PH.D. For 
young people wha want a frank and mature approach to dating. 
Helps avoid awkward moments, gives key to popularity. Tells 
how to get a date, what to do and talk about, what a girl can 
ask a boy, how to refuse a date, going steady, teen-age mar- 
riages, etc.—50¢ 
#EP89—STORIES FROM THE TWILIGHT ZONE by Rod Serling. 
Meet Casey, the mighty lefthander, who pitched like nothing 
human, because he wasn’t; Walter, who wanted to live forever, 
till he tasted eternity; Franklin, who was robbed and murdered 
by a slot machine, and many other outlandish people in places 
where strange things happen.—45¢ 
#W-56—THE ART OF BEING A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT by Helen 
M. Thompson. A practical, tested guide by an outstanding au- 
thority on reading and study problems that will enable you to 
get better marks, become a better student and more successful 
person.—45¢ 
#8466—TALES OF TERROR AND SUSPENSE. Mystery and terror 
lurk in the pages of these 13 great suspense tales concocted 
by thirteen literary masters of the last 100 years. Takes the 
reader into the unexplored world where the dark and the dan- 
gerous powers of man and nature reside.—45¢ 
#50095—MYSTERY STORIES. Fifteen youthful mystery stories 
- ranging from blackmail in a bookshop to a pirate’s buried 
treasure to train wrecks to murder—all solved by young detec- 
tives. An exercise in deductive skills while following exciting 
adventures.—50¢ 
#M-5071—TEEN-AGE DANCE BOOK by Betty White. Complete in- 
structions on all the latest and most popular dances. Profusely 
illustrated with drawings and foot diagrams showing every posi- 
tion and step. Includes “how to” run proms, parties, dances, 
etc.—50¢ 
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CLIP THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 


Scholastic Roto Paperback Book Club 
Dept. 1065 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 


I have checked (at bottom of this coupon) the 
number and the price of the books I want you 
to send me. You will send me the fifth book absolutely free. 
Please send my Charter Membership Identification Card, 1 understand 
that 1 am under no obligation whatsoever, and that my membership 
card allows me to participate in future offers and advantages of the Club. 



















NAME....... 



















ADDRESS ...... 


Be sure to include 20¢ postage 
in your total forseach order. 


TOTAL 
AMOUNT 
FREE ENCLOSED $ 


postage and special handling. 20¢ 
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Meet your friends at the Coca-Cola Tower at the World’s Fa ir ” copyRiaht © 1965, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ““COCA-COLA’? AND '/COKE!? ARE REGISTEREO TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA 











This is the time for real refreshment—ice-cold Coca-Cola. Coke gives a lift to your spirits...a boost to your energy... 
a big, bold, unmistakable taste. In short: eee is more than an ordinary soft drink. 
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TWELVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 


Today I begin my twelfth year of writing this column in 
campus newspapers. 

These dozen years have passed like a dozen minutes. In 
fact, I would not believe so much time has gone by except 
that I have my wife nearby as a handy reference. When I 
started this column, she was a mere slip of a girl—supple as 
a willow bough and fair as the morn. Today she is gnarled, 
lumpy, and given to biting the postman. Still, I count my- 
self lucky. Most of my friends who were married at the same 
time have wives who chase cars all day. I myself have never 
had this trouble, and I attribute my good fortune to the 
fact that I have never struck my wife with my hand. I have 
always used a folded newspaper, even during the prolonged 
newspaper strike of 1961 in New York. During this journal- 
less period I had the airmail edition of the Manchester Guard- 
ian flown in daily from England. I must admit, however, 
that it was not entirely satisfactory. The airmail edition of 
the Guardian is printed on paper so light and flimsy that it 
makes very little impression when one smacks one’s wife. 
Mine, in fact, thought it was some kind of game and tore 
several pairs of my trousers. , F 

But I digress. For twelve years, I say, I have been writ- 
ing this column. That is a fact, and here is another: I shave 
every morning with Personna Stainless Steel Blades. I bring 
up Personna Stainless Steel Blades because this column is 
sponsored by the makers of Personna and they are inclined 
to brood if I omit to mention their products. 


sing the praises of Personna—as you will agree once you try 
this sharpest, smoothest-shaving, longest-lasting blade ever 
devised by the makers of Personna Blades—now available 
both in Double Edge and Injector style. Personna, always 
the most rewarding of blades, today offers even an extra re- 
ward—a chance to grab yourself a fistful of $100 bills from 
a $100,000 bowl! The Personna Stainless Steel Sweepstakes 
is off and running, and you’re all eligible to enter. Visit your 
friendly. Personna dealer soon to pick up an entry blank 
(void where prohibited by law). 

And, by the way, while you’re at your friendly Personna 
dealers, why don’t you ask for a can of Burma Shave? It 
comes in Regular or Menthol; it soaks rings around any 
other lather, and it’s made by the makers of Personna. 

But I digress. For twelve years, I say, this column has 
been discussing, forthrightly and fearlessly, such burning 
campus questions as “Should students be allowed to attend 
first-hour classes in pajamas?” and “Should deans be re- 
tired at age 25?” and “‘Should foreign exchange students be 
held for ransom?”’. 

Today, continuing the tradition, we take up the thorniest 
academic problem of all: the high cost of tuition. Let me 
tell you how one student, Lintel Sigafoos by name, solved 
this problem. ; 

Lintel, while still a boy in Straitened Circumstances, 
Idaho, had his heart set on college, but, alas, he couldn’t 
afford the tuition. He applied for a Regents Scholarship 
but, alas, his reading speed was not very rapid—only two 
words an hour—and before he finished even the first page 
of his exam, the Regents had closed their briefcases crossly 
and gone home. Lintel then applied for an athletic scholar- 
ship, but he had, alas, only a single athletic skill— balancing 
an ice cream cone on his chin—and this, alas, aroused only 
fleeting enthusiasm among the coaches. 

And then he found the answer: he would get a student 
loan! Of course, he would have to pay it back after gradua- 
tion, but clever Lintel solved that, too: he kept changing 
his major, never accumulating enough credits to graduate 
until he was 65 years old. Then he repaid the loan out of his 
Social Security. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. - 

* & * © 1965, Max Shulman 
The makers of Personna® Stainless Steel Blades.and Burma 
Shave® are happy to bring you another season of Max Shul- 
man’s uncensored, uninhibited, and unpredictable column. 


We think you'll be happy, too, when you try our products. | 
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Compiling a John F. Kennedy Anthology 
. . . was a successful and memorable ex- 
perience for staff members of Punch, the 
Cohoes (N.Y.) High School newspaper 
(above right). They wrote letters to prom- 
inent Americans asking what each would 
advise young people to do to meet Ken- 
nedy’s Inaugural challenge, Ask not what 
your country can do for you, but what 
you can do for your country. Forty- 
seven answers representing a range of 
thoughtful opinion from President John- 
son to Charles Schulz were included in 
“A Continuing Tradition.” At right is 
the late Adlai E. Stevenson's reply. 


Cutting a record. . . was a pet project of 
Garfield (Seattle, Wash.) High School 
last spring. A varied concert featured the 
school’s Coralleers, Stage Band, Concert 
Band and starred husky-voiced B.K., for 
Beatrice Kay, Lewis (below). Her rendi- 
tion of “The Girl from Impanema,” one 
of the selections of the record, drew a 
standing ovation when she sang it at an 
all-school assembly. One thousand rec- 
ords were cut to be sold at $2.50 each. 
In no time, the $700 cost was met and 
the account destined for scholarships was 
quickly building. 
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Unrtep States REPRESENTATIVE 
To THE UNITED Nations 


Pebruary 4, 1965 


I am flattered indeed to be asked to sontributi 
your school magazine's special issue dedicated to @ 
memory of President Kennedy. 


In being asked to give advice as to what young 
ean do to make-our country a better place, I cannot 
but recall a letter I received from a high school si 
who wrote shortly after the tragic event of No 
"I think we each have a part,” he said, “t pning wit 
peace of our neighbor, and then our neighbor's neigt 


If we truly take these words to heart, then 
concern in each of us, for neighbors close by or di 
will surely help to inspire a sense of pease and ju 
throughout our nation and throughout our world. 


With my good wishes, 















































Mr. Prentiss Hastings, 
Cohoes High School, 
Cohoes, New York 





Please write to us... about. people and | 
about projects and fads to include in th 
School World feature. [t’s your page—abo 
friends and classmates throughout the cot 
keeping us informed you will help build the: 
most informative coverage of the high scho 
Drop us a line with a good “lead,” we'll 
follow-up. Send us one or two photos with 10 


word description and, if used, we'll pay” 7 
—_ | 
| 
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ptors . 

lion Meade, contributor to U.S. News 
orld Report, the New York Post and 
lal Week Magazine. & What will the 
¢ like in which you will live as an adult, 
qarry and raise a family? 

al psychologist Donald N. Michael looks 
20 years to answer these questions in 
%k “The Next Generation” (Random 


ald Michael’s world of 1984 is not so 
as George Orwell’s. But it is strange; as 
it from your present life as 1965 is 
from 1900. 
ten originally as a special report to the 
| Government, the book is not a fiction 
fantasy but an objective picture of what 
ly will happen. 
word you hear most frequently is 
nation,” meaning the use of automation 
nputers. Fantastically efficient machines 
abbled up thousands of jobs, Most likely 
ve been thrown out of work by a ma- 
it least once and will change your type 
two or three times during your career. 
ause automated industries operate 
| the clock, many people work hours 
han nine to five. As a result, service in- 
s—banks, supermarkets, etc.—are open 
irs-a-day. Automation also provides you 
: ae material comforts. When your 
set breaks down, you buy a new one; 
aper than having it repaired. 


: moves fast in 1984; supersonic aircraft, 
.p-h. trains, high speed hydrofoil boats. 
eless, daily travel is still limited to bus 
ibway. More private autos than ever be- 
hoke the highways but cars are banned 
he downtown areas of major cities. 
nmunication is practically instantaneous. 
vents are broadcast from all parts of the 
via communications satellites. News 
are relayed instantly, either by television 
vate teleprinters installed in your home. 
mur tele-video-telephone you see as well 
r, and telephones have achieved new im- 
We as a remote control device. A house- 
way from home turns on her oven, for 
ile, by making a phone call. | 

e to the dramatic breakthroughs in med- 
and biology, people think of their bodies 
airable machines, Cancer and heart dis- 
iave been conquered but you still suffer 
the common cold each winter. Organ 
, similar to today’s blood banks, are com- 

Human life is less mysterious for two 
NS: man has synthesized primitive forms 
‘in test tubes and life has been discovered 
her planets. As a parent you can choose 
x of your baby. 

1984 interest in space exploration is 
1g somewhat. Men have been living on 
noon for 15 years and a few recently 
ed Mars. Now the exciting new frontier 
‘ocean, which is being mined and farmed 
od. Underwater colonies are well estab- 

men live, work and play under the 








sea for months at a time. 

As a typical American you are concerned 
with the threat of nuclear war, but no more so 
than your parents were in 1965. More coun- 
tries have nuclear weapons (you’ve even heard 
rumors that some criminal organizations pos- 
sess primitive atomic devices), but there are 
gargantuan efforts to enforce control over all 
nuclear arms. Vietnam-type wars continue. 

If you are a mathematician, economist, re- 
search scientist, social engineer, or another 
highly-educated type of professional, you rank 
as a member of the 1984’s elite society. You 
also work 60 hours a week or longer because 
there is a shortage of qualified people for high- 
level positions. 

But if you are the average man or woman, 
skilled at some useful occupation, your work 
week runs about 30 hours. Vacations are 
longer, the three-day weekend is common; you 
have plenty of leisure time. 

Women have little to do around the home. 
Most food items are prepackaged and pre- 
cooked. There are time-saving gadgets galore. 
Children attend school twelve months a year 


_ and the school day is longer. Robots are avail- 


able to do housecleaning while you're asleep. 

This is how you fill those long hours of 
leisure: 

You travel. Low-cost air and ship transpor- 
tation, plus longer vacations, make foreign 
trips easy. 

You cultivate hobbies. Mosaic tiles, mu- 
sical instruments, new games—avocations have 
assumed meaning in your life. 

You watch, Professional and amateur sports, 
concerts, films, circuses, theatre and art shows 
consume many hours, but the. greatest time- 
killer of all is still television. 

You wait. You spend enormous amounts of 
time riding in commuter trains, waiting for 
ski lifts, in line for movies. 

You experiment. New sensations are avail- 
able through drugs and chemicals which stim- 
ulate your awareness or produce pleasantly 
mild hallucinations. They are safe, non-habit 
forming, cheap and legal. 

You loaf. You can’t think of anything to do, 
so you do absolutely nothing. 

Will you be able to adjust to this “brave new 
world?” Many people will be satisfied and 
happy. Your children, born into the new world, 
will find it challenging and exciting. 

Changes will be so swift and the world so 
complex that individuals will have a hard time 
understanding it, much less affecting its opera- 
tion. Outside of the working hours there will 
be room for dissenters, non-conformers and 
odd-balls. Anti-social behavior will be toler- 
ated because it won’t make any difference. 

If 1984 is a utopia for some, it will be a 
nightmare for others who feel frustrated, 
hemmed in, overwhelmed by commercialism, 
bigness and bureaucracy. They will be the ones 
who mourn for the good old days of 1965 when 
the world was simple. 








YOUR WORLD OF 1984 jaa 









Jeens 
Be loni:. 


Q. Just what is a permanent meant to do, anyway? My 
girl friend says its to put curls in your hair. I thought it 
was just to give body. We'd like to know before we try one, 
since I want to keep my hairdo real straight—and she 
wants a curlier look (but not “too-too”!) K. C., Albany, N.Y. 


A. Okay. You asked for it. So step up 
students, and get the lowdown on what 
. a permanent does (and doesn’t) do. To 
start with, anyone who still thinks a per- 
manent’s for putting a passel of “curls” in 
her hair—ts still thinking ancient history. 
] A permanent gives hair body (the lasting 
LZ, \ind)—to hold a hairstyle and keep it 
from going limp. This means a permanent does away with 
nightly setting and constant fussing and recombing. So a 
permanent doesn’t give you a finished hairstyle—that comes 
with setting and comb-out. It does give a base to hold 
your hairstyle. 

Because today’s hairstyles are so varied, there are differ- 
ent kinds of permanents to give different degrees of body 
and hold. For example—Smooth ’n Sleek Toni, the UNcurly 
permanent, gives the right type of body to 
hold your kind of straight-looking, smooth 
hairdo. Those curves you see in a Smooth 
’n Sleek Toni when you take it down... 
they’re the “secret agents” that guard : A 
your hair from going limp; that make it 
easy to set, and keep in shape. They’re 
“Hidden Body.” And the style you get 
depends on how you set it. (The bigger 
the rollers the:smoother the ’do.) Use big ones to get the 
smoothly rounded flip-up, here. If you want that straight- 
straight look (above)—use extra big rollers. Main thing is, 
your style stays. Thanks to your Smooth ’n Sleek Toni’s 

x Sy _ “Hidden Body” hold! 














Now, re a permanent for your friend 
. who's giving the new curly do’s a whirl. 
1 We recommend the original Hidden Body 
Toni (comes in Regular, Gentle and 
Super). It bolsters a gal’s hair with just 
ail the right amount of body to hold any soft- 
ey “/ curl style she sets. Remember, it’s the 
Vi setting and comb-out that makes your 
style. So although this Toni looks “curl- 
happy” while it’s wet—actually, all it takes is some big- 
roller strategy to get a coif as soft as the one shown here. 
If your gf. wants to try an effect like the new French 
“frou frou” look—(a ’do with casual, tossed curls)—she'll 
need smaller rollers, for a firmer set. 





le a a ee 
Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The 
Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois, 60654. Include 
your complete name and address, 
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Take this jg 
—~. camera Fy 
» wherethe &: 











late ...and a KODAK INSTAMATIC Camera! These instant 
cameras make it easier than ever to save all the fun 
tures. You just drop in a KODAPAK Cartridge and sho 


_ And the newest KODAK INSTAMATIC Cameras make) 
picture-taking wonderfully easy, too. Simply pop ona 
cube and shoot four flash pictures without changing 
Without even touching a bulb! 


Complete KODAK INSTAMATIC Outfits, including Gi 


. : Serre ee film, flashcube and batteries, from less than $18. Talk 
Drop in film... pop on flasheube..._ Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! xogak dealer. (Or your parents.) Price subject to change witha 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N 





Now it’s easier than ever to follow the fun indoors! | Off to the game? Take the confetti, the cowbell, the ho 
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esponse to our September article on 
* student riots: 


ragers of today could find something 
> do with their time than display ignor- 
d wildness. Rioting to satisfy the need 
stive is not only in bad taste, but puts a 
tk on today’s youth. 
lieve in demonstrating for political, 
ic, social and civil rights, but rioting 
ust cause is uncalled for. Teens should. 
ir time to do something useful, to do 
ing which will contribute to society. 
it get the idea that I’m not normal, be- 
)am. Iam active and spirited also. But 
1 rioters- give me one good reason for 
for kicks? 
e . Lynn Aldrich 
arrows Point (Baltimore) High School 


l’s more behind student riots than 
igers want to be heard” or “to be recog- 
iS part of society.” These are hastily 
‘conclusions. I think the student rioting 
lo the excessive amount of freedom and 
allowed to young adults and teen-agers. 
re not asking for recognition so much 
a stronger guiding hand. 

le riots are encouraged by a lack of dis- 
| people. If more adults would frown on 
‘e stronger disciplinary action, students 
realize that society does care and hold a 
or them. 





Robert Ryczak 
Walsingham (Va.) Academy 


CONFUSION 


breathing deep. in the time of realization 


| innocent 


rienced 


but a fusion of both 
: 
whose bounds hurt. 


Ny 


not the experience to use 


= ~ confusion 


nsity of what we do not know 
ely holding us back and pushing us forward. 


_ Hadea Jamie Kriesberg 


ea Kriesberg, a junior last year at Roslyn 
.) High School, is now in India. Because 
her parents received Fulbright grants, the 
family, in fact, is studying there. Hadea’s 
appeared in the Spring 1965 edition of 
ze, a Nassau County Library System 
m of book reviews and poetry by 

he Nassau County area. 


m It’s a rare thing to see a boy and girl out on a date, and, if so, they are 


usually classified as rebels. A large percentage of girls walk about wrapped 
from head to foot in a garment called a “chador,” a type of “Super 
Granny” (see cover). There are separate schools for each sex, although 
girls very often don’t attend school at all. It’s not unusual for boys to 
dance together or walk down the street holding hands. If you call on a 
girl, it is usually to ask her parents for her hand in marriage. Picnics, 
beach parties, school: dances, movie dates are rare, if they exist at all, 
because of parental restrictions against mixing of the sexes. 















Is this something out of the long, 
long ago? Not at all. This fairly 
well represents the state in which 
teen-agers find themselves today 
in Iran. 

Although western influences are 
_ increasingly infiltrating the coun- 
| try and are being advanced vigor- 
| ously by the ruling monarch, Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, Iran’s 
= teen-agers are the generation bear- 
ea ing the brunt of social transition 
from ancient conventions to mod- 
ern practices. For example, many 
teen girls just do not know how to 
wear western-type clothes because 
their mothers cannot instruct them 
or do not wish to, The result is 
many young girls have no confi- 
dence in their ability to wear mod- 
ern clothing. 

Compounding the frustrations 
of the teen group are American 
movies—such ones starring Elvis 
Presley, Frankie Avalon and other 
world-wide teen favorites. Here, 
young Iranians see a happy mixing 
of boys and girls in situations vir- 
tually forbidden to them. On the 
other hand, they all enjoy dancing, 
rock ‘n’ roll and other typical ac- 
tivities of youth. 

The younger generation feels it- 
self prepared to deal with chang- 
ing social life, but the ancient ta- 
boos are not easily overcome. In 
this instance, it can be truly said 
that the speed with which Iran 
progresses into the world of today 
will be geared to its teens and how 
soon | they throw off cous alt 








To broaden education, the Iranian 
government is providing a tent and 
a teacher to travel with nomadic 
tribes. (Above) The Shah (Middle), 
is the force behind modernization of 
the country. (Below) a school. 
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This fall Iran begins a two-year commemora- 
tion of its 25th century as a continuing mon- 
archy.(A boye) A teen-age Nomad girl. (Middle) 
Community fountain in courtyard of a mosque, 
many of which pre-date the Greeks in archi- 
tectural accomplishment. (Below) An art 
school in Isofar, continuing the Persian tradi- 
tion for outstanding poetry, arts and crafts. 
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Movie 


Date 


by Moira Walsh @ Should respect be paid to 
authority automatically or must authority first 
earn that respect? Do we obey our parents be- 
cause they enlist our willing cooperation by 
providing wise leadership? The same question 
can be asked with regard to civil or military or 
religious authority. 

A generation or two ago most people would 
probably have answered that authority must 
be obeyed automatically. In today’s complex 
and rapidly changing world, a world in which 
the dignity and rights of the individual are being 
given greater consideration, we are not so sure. 

There is, however, a big “on-the-other- 
hand”. Individual rights and freedom cannot 
exist except in an atmosphere of law and order 
—“The freedom of your elbow ends at my ribs.” 

This question of the changing concept of 
authority in a radically changing world keeps 
popping up in many of today’s films. 

“The Bedford Incident,” starring Richard 
Widmark, Sidney Poitier and an all male cast 





is a tense, well-made, topical thriller about an 
American destroyer stalking a Russian sub- 
marine in “off-limits” territorial waters. It is 
the study of a military commander (Widmark) 
who is courting disaster by abusing authority. 
On one hand, he impairs the morale and effi- 
ciency of his crew (which he has built) by en- 
forcing impossible standards of perfection. On 
the other, he ignores an order from his superiors 
in his anxiety to achieve a cold war “Victory” 
over the Russians. (Columbia) 

“King Rat,” with another all-male cast 
headed by George Segal, Tom Courtenay and 
James Fox, explores the question of what men 





will or should do to survive under inhuman 

- conditions; in this case, as captives in a World 
War II Japanese prison camp. Unlike “The 
Bedford Incident,” which argues a specific 
point of view, this engrossing, disturbing film 
presents a cross-section of admirable and not- 
so-admirable prison camp behavior in a way 
that forces us to make up our own minds about 
its rightness or wrongness—or, perhaps, to de- 
cide that we have no right to judge. (Columbia) 
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TV Tips 


Sunday, November 7. The “Bell Telephone Hour”. A salute to Veterans Day. (NBC) 
Tuesday, November 9. “The Wild, Wild East”. First on sectors of the U.S. (ABC) 
Tuesday, November 23. Tribute to the late comedian, Stan Laurel. Rock Hudson, 
Lucille Ball, Phil Silvers, Audrey Meadows star with Dick Van Dyke. (CBS) 

Thursday, November 25. Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson’s tour of Washington, D.C. (ABC) 
Best Bet: Thursday, November 18. Melvyn Douglas and Ed Begley re-create their 


roles as defense and prosecutor in “Inherit The Wind”. (NBC) 


Most Fun: Sunday, November 28. “The Dangerous Christmas of Red Riding Hood 
or Oh, Wolf, Poor Wolf”. Musical, Liza Minelli, Cyril Ritchard. (ABC) 
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This is an Air Force missile engine being checked out. 
Tech Sgt John Plowman answers questions 
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about your future in rocketry on 
America’s Aerospace Team. 


(Sgt Plowman has 14 years of Air Force 
experience. Recently he has been work- 
ing with instrumentation for evaluating 


rocket propellants. He has also com- - 


pleted 61 semester hours toward his 
bachelor’s degree at UCLA. On these 
pages he tells how you can be part of the 
Aerospace Team—the U.S. Air Force.) 


How many Air Force jobs are there 
in rocketry? 
Thousands. And there are different as- 
pects of it you can specialize in. Guid- 
ance systems, for instance, which 


involve electronics. Or missile mainte-- 


nance, which is for the mechanically- 
minded. Rocketry is one of the 
fastest-growing Air Force fields. 
Will the Air Force train me? 
If you qualify, you'll receive the most 


x 


up-to-the-minute training of 
its kind in the world today! 

Air Force technical training 
courses last from six weeks to 
a year. And when you finish 
one of them, believe me, you're 


an expert in your field. 


Can the Air Force guarantee 


- mea job in rocketry? 


It works this way. Before you 
enlist, you'll take the Air 
Force Airman Qualifying 
Examination (AQE), which 
measures your aptitude in 
various areas. If you do well 
on the electronics part, for in- 
stance, you'll be allowed to sign 


up for that particular area. 
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Your particular job within th 





















A salute to Stan Laurel 
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tronics field will be detern 
later, after further tests and 
views. But the thing to remem 
is this: you'll be told if } 
qualified for electronics 
whatever your interest is) bel 
you decide whether or no 
enlist. a 


rs 


Do [ have to finish scl no 
fore I can join the AirF 


At the moment it’s not ai 
cial requirement, but its| 
tainly far and away the’ 
thing to do. Esp ecia 
you're interested in 
tronics or some | 


highly technica 
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by Bob Shelton, Folk Musi 
York Times. At this writing, more than 50 sin- 
~ gles have been cut, or are in the process of 
|) being cut, of songs by Bob Dylan. Nearly all 
~ will be done in the folk rock rhythmic style. 
Even Joan Baez uses an electric guitar on her 
latest record and this is only a small part of 
» the stir this new sound is causing. 
The recipe for folk rock is simple: take the 
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of education that you can 
Stay in school. Get your 





















get a head start on an Air 
r, by joining Air Force 
are units at 186 colleges 
ties. Then, you'll receive an 
mmission at the same time 
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Teen-age hootenanny at Fordham University 
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consider the cost of the extensive train- 
ing you'll receive. Unless you sign up 
for at least four years, the Air Force 
can’t expect to get back its “investment” 
in you. But don’t look at it just from the 
standpoint of time. In the Air Force 
you're acquiring an Aerospace Age skill 
that will benefit you the rest of your life. 
Doesn’t that make a lot more sense than 
spending the next four years just killing 
time? 


What if I want to continue studying 
part-time? 
The Air Force is a place where you al- 
ways keep on learning. Of course you 
learn a lot in your technical training, 
and on the job. But you're also encour- 
aged to continue your formal education 


in your off-duty time. In my case, I ex- 
Pe ae ec ee a _ i A ee ie ee Oe ae Ee ae ee ea te hee Te 


pect it won't be too long before I have 


serious, meaningful lyrics of contemporary. 


my college degree—and can apply for a 


commission, 


What can I do now to find out more? 


Visit your local Air Force recruiter. He'll 
urge you, as I have, to get all the educa- 
tion you can. And he'll tell you how you 
can use that education in the Air Force. 
He can also arrange for you to take the 
AQE Aptitude Test, without obligation. 
Even if you don’t decide to join the Air 
Force, it’s a great index to your qualifi- 
cations for whatever job you hope to 
undertake. 


United States Air Force. 
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folk music and stir in the beat, drive and vie i 


tality of rock’n’roll. 4 


The music that results has had the enter- 
tainment world abuzz with interest—and con- a 
4 


troversy—since mid-summer; the hit charts — 
alive with such songs as “Like a Rolling Stone,” 
“Eve of Destruction,” “Laugh at Me.” 


The roots of folk rock lie deep in the 


rhythms and the personal expressiveness of the 


blues, a form that has long been the building- — 
block for rock’n’roll and for a good part of the 






* 


American folk music. For the 11 years since 


rock’n’roll burst on the scene, there have been — 


a few, a precious few, writers and performers — 


who have tried to shape the music away from 


_ the usual in-one-ear-and-out-the-other format — 
of most rock’n’roll lyrics. 3 


Among these more discerning song-writers 
are the husband and wife team of Barry Mann — 
and Cynthia Weil. Their “Uptown” finds some 
sources of pride and dignity even in ghetto 
slum life, while ““We’ve Gotta Get Out of This 
Place” is an opposing statement of a young 
boy telling his girl that they must escape the 
treadmill traps of poverty and build a life of 


beauty on their own. 2 


The current stage of folk rock, however, 
owes its shape, direction and style not to 
rock’n’roll people, but to such dominating folk 
stylists as Bob Dylan, who is credited with 
starting the folk rock revolution, In the back- 


lash of the Beatles invasion of the United — 


States, Dylan returned to an old interest of his 
in the blues. Adding an electric band and re- 


casting some Chuck Berry rhythm and blues : 


tunes, Dylan produced the first clear cut folk 
rock song in “Subterranean Homesick Blues.” 
Many deep-dish folk fans were alarmed at 
this new style. They felt Dylan was selling out, 
conceding to pop music instead of developing ~ 
his strong lyrics of social protest. Those fans 
made their feelings painfully clear at the New- 
port Folk Festival and at a Dylan concert 
at Forest Hills, Queens (N.Y.), when they 
booed and called for “the old Bob Dylan.” 
While the folk world was thus doing a 
double-take, the pop world was not. By the 
end of the summer, Dylan’s folk rock sound 


had become widely imitated. A West Coast — 


19-year-old named P. F. (Flip) Sloan was 
writing in the Dylan vein. Barry McGuire’s 
recording of Sloan’s “Eve of Destruction,” 
made it right to the top of the hit charts. 
Sonny and Cher, both of whom sound very 
much like Dylan, were the surprise new stars 
of late summer. They sprinkled the hit charts 
with such folk rockers as “Laugh at Me,” a cry 
against the conformity pressed on teen-agers. 


: 
: 


7 
; 


The Byrds was the first unit to generally 


spread the Dylan sound, with their recording 
of his “Mr. Tambourine Man” and other songs 
in that vein. They successfully recorded Pete 
Seeger’s evocative folk tune, “The Bells of 
Rhymney.” The Turtles moved quickly behind 
the highflying Byrds, using Dylan material, 
Dylan sounds and songs to help forge the new 
outlines of folk rock. 


While most of the folk rock songs are, to 
some degree, message songs, commenting on — 


a wide range of subjective and objective top- 


ics, The Lovin’ Spoonful group is more blues- __ 


oriented and even echoes the popular folkish 


jugband style. ; 


shoot of rock’n’roll since it began. 
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The controversy may soon come to an end, 
but there is no end in sight for the newest, _ 
liveliest, and in many ways, the healthiest off- 
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@ Patrice Gaunder, America’s Junior Miss, likes to keep the basketball spirit high 
when she invites friends in for an after-game celebration. Styrofoam “basketball” 
decorated in school colors (easy to make) keeps soft drinks chilled and delights 
thirsty rooters. School colors bounce everywhere: paper wall decorations, napkins, 
cups and, most fun, miniature cupcakes colorfully iced are topped with gay striped 
pennants. Patrice serves tomato soup toddy, hot meat loaf doggies on frankfurter 
rolls with a choice of condiments including her favorite onion relish. For recipes and 
instructions for styrofoam cooler, please send stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Party, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


LINE ALL IT NEEDED WAS OIL AND GAS. TRUE ENOUGH FOR M 
CARS AND SOME TRUCKS. BUT 
NOT FOR THE TRUCKS WE’RE 
ADDING TO THE BELL SYSTEM 
FLEET. THIS IS JUST THE 
BEGINNING. 


tir a s 
ss: CAR OR TRUCK CAME OFF THE ASSEMBLY jggpeis!sateemmmes 
BS 

T 


COLLEGE REPORTER 
3 Fy are| the NE HAS BROUGHT HIM TO THIS 


UNUSUAL LAUNCHING SITE: § 


BELL SYSTEM FLEET filles —purcan-s 


YOU SEE, CHIP, BELL SYSTEM INSTALLER Fas THESE PLANS GO TO SUPPLIERS WHO CUT, NOTCH, 
TRUCKS CARRY NORE THAN 150 DIFFERENT - a4 aa 3 5 PRESS, PUNCH AND FOLD THE STEEL INTO THE 
ITEMS. FROM HALF-INCH NAILS TO TELE- ; \ PRECISE SHAPES OF THE CABINETS, SHELVES AND 
PHONES AND A TREE PRUNER. SO OUR hy : : 4 BINS. THEN THE ASSEMBLED INTERIORS ARE IN- 
PEOPLE HERE AT BELL LABS MUST i i, 

DESIGN A STANDARD INTERIOR FOR ALL 
OUR TRUCKS, AN INTERIOR THAT 
ACCOMMODATES ALL THESE ITEMS _A¢. 


\\. & 


= ae FOR EFFICIENT USE OF © 
s ( ANY SPACE, THIS INTERIOR IS 
see (SK LIKE THE CONTROL 
TELEPHONE hs ae 
DIRECTORIES 








CHIP. FOR THE NEXT SIX TO 

EIGHT YEARS, THESE TRUCKS 
WILL BE IN ALMOST CONSTANT 

USE, CRUISING OVER SUPER- 
HIGHWAYS AND BOUNCING 


WIRE REEL HERDS RUBBER GLOVES AND 


WITH THE HELP OF 
ABOUT 80,000 TRUCKS 
Y AND THE VARIETY OF EQuiP- 
MENT AND TOOLS THEY CARRY, 

BELL SYSTEM CRAFTSMEN =} 
CONNECT MILLIONS OF NEW ira 
PHONES ACROSS THE NATION “24 

EACH YEAR. AS YOU CAN SEE, 
CHIP, LAUNCHING THIS FLEET 
WILL PLAY A BIG PART IN 
HELPING AMERICA ENJOY 


THE WORLD'S FINEST B il S 
COMMUNICATIONS! e ystem 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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How” 
SOPHISTICAT 
ARE YOU? _ 


@ Sophistication has many definitions 
key words in most of them are “wor 
“experienced”, “cultured”. A sophisticai 
is not naive, but aware, and comfortab 
types of people in all situations. A true s¢ 
is as’much at ease at a formal dinner asa 
pizza parlor, in discussions of opera as W 
’n’roll, with literature and art as well ¢ 
comics. sg 

To find out how you rate on sophistie 
yourself in the following situations, then 
answer which best describes what you | 
say or think in such circumstances. Be h 
the answer which may sound the most 
cated may be the most foolish. 


1. You are dining at an elegant restau 
parents. You are unable to read the Fret 
so you: a—Ask the waiter to translate 
menu for you. b—Inquire about the spec 
the house. c—Ask your parents to sugg 
thing you'd like. d—Ask the waiter he 
“peanut butter sandwich” in French.- 


2. You are visiting relatives in New } 
for the first time and they ask where | 
to spend the afternoon. You choose 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. b—R2 
Music Hall. c—Times Square Bowlit 
d—Greenwich Village. 


3. You are invited to an “Al Fresco 
party. You attend prepared to: a—List 
music of Al Fresco. b—Admire the m 
the walls. c—Eat in the nude. d—Eat out 


4. The dinner party is formal and ff 
offers you some food you don’t recogni 
do you do: a—Try a small portion. b— 
thank you.” c—Ask him what it is before 
any. d—Say “After you,” and see how / 


5. A dinner guest asks you if you like 
pressionists. You might reply: a—Yes, my 
ite is Sammy Davis's impression of Al] 
b—I’m not very familiar with them, sol 
really know. c—Yes, especially Monet and 
d—No, none of them made an impression « 


6. The date you are anxious to impress a 
you like Dixieland?” You might reply: @& 
what I’ve heard, but I haven’t heard a lo 

never been there. c—Yes, especially 
chicken. d—Not as well as I like Star 
Dave Bruebeck. a 


7. You are treating your grandmother (0! 
at an exclusive restaurant. The bill is $5.80 
do you leave the waiter? a—Nothing, beca 
you have is $6. b—The leftovers on ye 
c—$1. d—87 cents. 


8. Friends are arguing the merits of Th 
Bergman’s films. Which of the following 
ments indicates your real understanding 
discussion: a—The only one I’ve seen | 

Strawberries,” and I did (or didn’t) ti 
b—She’s a great actress. I always watch her 
on The Late Show. c—I understand he’s a! 
lous director. d—I never watch TV. 


9. You are a houseguest in a home ca 

works by the following authors. Which wi 
be the most willing and prepared to discu! 
your hostess: a—Agatha Christie and Ian F 
b—Theodore White and Bruce Catton. 
Salinger and Ayn- Rand. d—Al Capp and 
Fisher. . | 
10. You are asked to contribute to a dis¢ 
of Nureyev and Fonteyn. Your comments 
be on which of the following subjects: a 
politics. b—Comedians. c—Ballet. d—Opel 





since President Johnson’s announce- 
the doubling of draft quotas, a big 

m for the high school senior has been, 
iuch closer is the draft for me? 

answer for many is that it is closer. 
y when the call will come depends on 
mber of registrants at the respective 
yoards and how many of these are in 
‘mpt category. 

t draftees are from among the 18-to- 
r olds, with the 20-to-23-year olds pre- 
ating. But the increase in the quotas 
es to include even the younger men, 
is is already happening at some draft 
around the country. 
‘sure factor in the uncertain situation 
students are still in an exempt category. 
med Forces want students to finish 
ing and not drop out in anticipation of 
aft. Students, therefore, will not be 
i, nor will high school graduates who 
ing on to college. Deferment is virtually 
_until the students complete their for- 
lucation. 
important consideration for those stu- 
who are about to or who have just com- 
their education is the alternative to the 
enlistment. There are many pluses in 
of this alternative. Students for whom 
ift is imminent would do well to check 
nefits with their guidance counselors, 
rs, parents and others who knowingly 
scuss them in relation to the students’ 
‘y obligations. .—- hy 
lajor advantage of enlisting is the train- 
ailable to the enlistee in his field of in- 
While fulfilling his military obligation, 
ilistee can also acquire skills and an 


wers to 
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z BEHIND BY 

TWO POINTS } 
»e- AND 38 

YARDS AWAY! 


AO te ye 
2 WHATA M 
_ CARL! 


TACKLE REALLY 
GIVES PIMPLES 
THE BOOT. 


education in his chosen specialty. A young 
man who has, say, set electronics as his voca- 
tional goal can receive this training while in 
service and return to civilian life fully experi- 
enced for a job in private industry. 

The U.S. Army Recruiting Command 
points out that an enlistee—if he qualifies— 
may choose from among nearly 300 different 
courses of study given in the Army and re- 
ceive training in his specialty. His particular 
selection is guaranteed to him in writing be- 
fore he officially signs up. 

One of. the primary activities of the U.S. 
Armed Forces, today, is education. In fact a 
report published recently by the Teachers 
College of Columbia University reveals that 
ithe Armed Forces provide one of the most 
comprehensive and advanced educational 
programs in the world. ’ 

The training which is available to the qual- 
ified enlistee is, therefore, of professional 
caliber and of inestimable value in his post- 
army career. Techniques and methods learned 
are those currently used in American business 
and industry. 

The opportunity to choose his course of 
study before entering the service is offered 
qualified enlistees because the Army believes 
that men perform best when they are working 
at their interests. The resultant efficiency 
benefits both the men and the Army. 

_As the draft draws closer, the student 
should take a hard look at the vocational 
goals he has set and the training necessary to 
achieve those goals. Self-appraisal and eval- 


- uation of the benefits offered by enlistment 


may make the whole question of the draft 
purely academic. 


YOU HEARD THE , 
CHEERS, CARL YOURE 
A REAL HERO! 


AN Ca i RUIN MY CHANCES 


WITH THE GIRLS. 


(MSO GLAD YOU COULD 

COME TO MY PARTY, CARL. 
YOUR BEING HERE 
HELPED MAKE ITA 


THAT'S A ROUGH 
CROSSWIND. MY AIM 


TO BE PERFECT. 
eo a 


eiiletal Se? 


{ JUST RIGHT FORA 
FOOTBALL HERO! 


@ xzaa 


YOU AND 
THE | 
DRAFT 


Training of ahighly 
professional caliber 
is available to 
enlistees. (Right) an 
auto maintenance 
classroom. (Below) A 
class in electronics. 


WITH TIME 
FOR ONE PLAY- 


CAN CARL 
MAKE THE 
KICK GOOD 
FOR 
THE TITLE? 


CARL,OU BOY, VOU NEED TACKLE! 
(T'S A MEDICATED CLEAR GEL, 
ESPECIALLY MADE FOR A MAN'S 
SKIN. NO GIRLIE COVER-UP... AND 
ITGOES ON LIKE AFTER- SHAVE. 


| 
| 
| 


i THANKS, BETTY 
-U-H-H EXCUSE ME, 


Gey eee 








MEDICATED CLEAR GEL 


HELPS CLEAN UP 
INFECTIOUS BACTERIA 
e 


HELPS CLEAR UP 
SKIN PROBLEMS FAST 
# } A MANS MEDICATION TO HELP SOLVE 
AVOUNG MAN'S SKIN PROBLEMS. 


es ee 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER | 
1 ONE WEEK’S SUPPLY OF TACKLE... OZ. SIZE...JUST 25¢! { 

GIRL ANDO HER i Send twenty-five cents in coin, with your name and address, | 
H and mail to TACKLE, P.O. Box 10, Chicago, Illinois 60635. | 
i (LIMIT ONE TO EACH PERSON) 























MAN. TACKLE 1S REALLY 

GREAT. | CAN FEELIT WORK 
ING ALREADY. | 
ITS INVISIBLE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


TACKLE. 


MEDICATED CLEAR GEL 






FOR ACNE PIM 
SIN ANO BL 
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“Couldn’t have worked 
out better 
if Pd planned it? 





““sWhat are you going to be?’ 


‘they kept asking me all through 


my senior year in high school. 


“41 didn’t know. But | did know I 
wasn’t going to take any old 
job or try for college until 1 
had plans. And I didn’t want to 
just hang around until | made 
up my mind. 


“I talked to the other guys, my 
family...everyone. Then I 
talked to the Army Recruiting 
Sergeant. And that was the 
smartest thing I ever did. He 
didn’t try to pressure me. He 
just answered my questions. 
With his help, 1 enlisted for 
training as a data processing — 
equipment operator. 


_ “it turned out | was a natural 


for it. Picked it up with the 


help of some of the best 
teachers I ever came across. 
And now I’m anexpertin — 
something that will mean good = 
jobs the rest of my life.” - 


An Army enlistment has been 
the turning point for many 
men. It can be for you. It can 
give you the chance to learn 
any one of over 300 skills, — 
skills you can build your life 1 
on. You can travel to countries 


and places you might never see 


otherwise. And you'll be proud | 
of what you’re doing. 


Look into what the Army has to : 
offer. You'll find there’s more _ 
for you in today’s action 


Ar my 
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= High & Springfield, Mi issouri, 
rregional Class A champions. 


rrey Rokeach—New York Journal- 
pan Scholastic Sports Editor @ 
will be the new scholastic 
pa capitol of the nation. 

shift of power from the East to the 
isn’t startling or unexpected 
the trend of the collegiate 
re UCLA will be shooting for a 
| straight NCAA crown. 
jlastic Roto, with little hesitation, 
son High School of Los Angeles 
on’s No. 1 basketball team and, 























School, which we place fourth. 
a school which produced the 
y (The Hill) McGill, Utah 
and Edgar Lacey, “Sopho- 
Year” for UCLA’s National 
champions, has everything it 
e it to the summit. 
i John) Robinson, a 6-7 All- 
Bice as a junior, and another 
Earl Page, who averaged 27.5 
game a year ago, spearheading 
the North California title, are 
sons why they definitely rate 


hoop-happy Hoosiers; Ken- 
er hot-bed for high school 
rt | Houdinis; New York City, 


- Stars for major college quintets, 
Washington, D.C. area, which un- 


rent overlooked. 

sctions were made by the writer after 

ough canvass of coaches, newspaper 

writing experts from coast-to-coast 
giate ivory hunters. 

ler schools which could break into 

Pp 20 are Laramie, Wyoming—led by 

Rooney—which goes after a third 

ht state championship. 


smi (Fla.) Stingarees—better known 
S exploits on the gridiron—and St. 
$ High School of Clinton, Iowa, led 
0 Joe Bergman also loom as mighty 
Ss, 

Yer stars like Rick Mount, a 33 ppg 
ardier, makes Lebanon, Ind., coached 
1 Rosenstihl, a genuine threat. 
Scholastic Roto’s choice for 
the Year” is a 6-3 sharpshooter 







d Coast quintets as Long Beach 


re than its share of All-Ameri- © 


HIGH SCHOOL 
BASKETBALL 
PREVIEW 





Catholic Memorial High, West Roxbury, 
Mass., were Class A Champions last year. 


described by veteran observers as the best 
cager developed in Indiana since the in- 
comparable Oscar Robertson. 

Hazard, which reached the semifinals 
of the Kentucky State Tournament two 
years in succession under coach Roscoe 
Shackleford, is viewed as Jefferson High 
School’s major contender for top national 
ranking in our crystal ball. 

Everyone virtually agrees that De- 
Matha’s defending National Catholic 


1964 
Record 
17-1 
24-7 
18-3 
29-3 
22-0 
18-2 

9-1 
240 
19-3 
22-2 
31-2 
19-2 
19-3 
20-2 
20-5 
22-4 
15-7 
19-4 
24.0 
28-3 


School 


1—Jefferson 
2—Hazard 
3—Rice 
4—Long Beach Poly 
5—Erasmus 
6—Froebel 
7—Marshall _ 
8—DeMatha 
9—Schenley 
10—Boys Town 
11—Shelby 
12—Clinton 
13—Cardozo 
14—Central 
15—Aliquippa 
16—Lawton 
17—Patrick Henry 
18—Pittsburg 
19—Benton Harbor 
20—Ashiand 


City & State 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hazard, Ky. 

New York City, N.Y. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gary, Ind. 
Chicago, lll. 
Hyattsville, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boys Town, Neb. 
Shelby County, Ky. 
Bronx N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Pueblo, Col. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Lawton, Oxla. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
- Ashland, Ky. 








A moment in the state championships 
won last year by Beckley, West Virginia. 


champions of Hyattsville, Md., and the 
7-1 Lew Alcindor-led Power Memorial 
Panthers of New York City were the top 
two teams in the country a year ago. (Al- 
cindor is now safely enrolled at UCLA.) 


The East, however, is well represented 
among our top 20 quintets. We rank Rice’s 
Raiders of New York City as the na- 
tion’s No. 3 team; Erasmus’ unbeaten city 
champs No. 5; DeMatha of Hyattsville, 
Md. No. 8; Schenley of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No. 9; Clinton: High School of the Bronx 
No. 12; Cardozo of Washington, D. C. 


bes! No. 13, and Aliquippa, Pa., No. 15. 


Shed no tears for DeMatha, the school 
which snapped Power Memorial’s 71- 
game winning streak, 46-43, before an 
SRO crowd at the University of Mary- 
land’s Cole Fieldhouse last February. 


Coach Morgan Wootten, considered one 
of the brainiest mentors in the country, 
lost Bernie Williams, a 6-3 All-America 
to La Salle of Philadelphia; 6-8 Bob Whit- 
more to Notre Dame University, and 5-10 
Mickey Wiles to Georgia U., but the Ter- 
rapiners still have a lot of talent available. 

Sid Cattlett, a 6-9 junior who was high 
scorer (13) in the wrecking of dreams 
for another unbeaten season for Power 
Memorial’s three-time New York City 
Catholic champs, heads the list of Stags. 

Other returning regulars Wootten is 
banking on to maintain mastery over such 
sectional standouts as Mackin and Car- 


dozo are Ernie Austin, 6-0 nephew of the - 


Boston College All-America, and 6-2 Bob 
Petrini. 

Whether DeMatha’can maintain its long 
dominance over the best local and visiting 
quintets in the East will be learned late in 
January when the Stags engage Rice, Boys 
High of Brooklyn and Cardozo, among 
others, in a tourney at the U. of Maryland. 

In the mid-west, Froebel, of Gary, Ind., 
Marshall of Chicago and Boys Town of 
Boys Town, Nebr. rank in our top ten. The 
Froebel Blue Devils rostered 14 juniors 
and won 18 regular season games. The 
Marshall Commandos were third in state 
tourney a year ago, losing to Collinsville, 
the eventual champions. The Boys Town 
Cowboys captured the state championship 
last year with vise-like full court press 
sparked by a quartet of veteran returnees, 





Here’s how 

to find out what 
the Army can 
do for you 


The quickest way is to go see your 
focal Army Recruiter. He’ll answer 
any questions you have about your 
opportunities in the Army. If he 
doesn’t have an answer right there, 
he'll get it for you. 


And it'll be a straight answer. After 
all, it’s his job to be sure the Army’s 
the right place for you. He knows 
where the opportunities are...and 
can tell you where you'll fit in. 


You can easily find your local Army 
Recruiter listed in your telephone 
book. Call him today. And, in the 
meantime, fill out this coupon and 
you'll receive a copy of the helpful 
and informative 40-page booklet, 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. No 
obligation on your part, of course. 


Army 2SRO-11 | 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1040 
Westbury, N. Y. 11591 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 


i 
i 
i 
é 
' “The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 
i 
i 
t 
t 
i 
i 


NAME 
AGE 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP CODE 

i PHONE 
EDUCATION 
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by Sarah VY. Lasher @ Is there the man who, 
while waiting for his girl friend, has never mut- 
tered, “Why do girls put all that junk on their 
faces? Why does it take them hours to comb 
their hair? Where do they get those wild clothes? 
_~ For me, I like the natural look. You don't see 
~ men doing those things.” 


was red! 


400. 
if 200.4 | 600 


us Ly, K\. 
~ at 


You don’t? “Well, men started it all.” 

History sides with the girls, Almost every 
frippery that now delights the girls and exas- 
perates the men was borrowed from the male. 

High heels? They were the idea of pint-sized 
King Louis XIV of France. His favorite pair 


Y) Za 


RPM 100'S 


Corvair Corsa Sport Coupe 


You speak independent suspension, four-on-the-floor, buckets and like that? 


Now you can sample America’s 
sportiest looking, sportiest acting 
low-priced car for 1966: Corvair by 
Chevrolet. A lot’s new. Trim touches 
- here and there. Adjustable head- 
rests you can add if you like. A new 


i 66 CORVAIR 2 BY Gul UROL ie ~—_Chewrolet | Division of Genera1 Motors Detroit edu: : 
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We hear you, yes, we do. 


fully synchronized 3-speed gearbox. 
A lot’s not new. You still get 
bucket seats in Corsas and Monzas. 
Corvair’s engine still rides in back 
so you go when other cars won't. 
It’s still air-cooled—away with water 


and hoses and antifreeze! You still 
get a big choice in Sixes, from our 


95-hp miser to the 180-hp Turbo- 


Charged version you can order in 
Corsas. The ’66 Corvair: for people 
who like to drive. 


Jonathan Logan 


Wigs? Wigs were worn by the m n off 


_Egypt who shaved their heads in order} 


their ornate wigs fit evenly. In ancie nt | 
wig enthusiasm reached such proportion 
many, Roman busts had removable stont 
so that even after death they could 


_ fashion as wig styles changed. Ho 


you get?” 

Our tough fighting men of the Re 
period wore wigs. In fact, these w 
the U.S. Army issue until 1799 when th 
stopped including them because they @ 
afford to provide the enormous ame 
tallow and flour needed to os and | 
fancy headgear. 

Both sexes plastered hele fac 
metics during the 18th century. In those 
powder and rouge were supposed to 
of good breeding. Both also wore bea 
small patches in the shape of circl 
crescents and even horses or shi 
on the cheeks. 

In the 18th century every sy Pe 
had a dressing table, mirror and di 
containing razors, scent bottles, sci 
ing irons, powder puff, brush and c 
these items were primarily for th 
bers of the family! cone 


Beards have always been mi 


cut and waxed in square, ‘ound 
and dagger shapes. - 

In a more ancient day, bee an a 
gentlemen dyed their beards bright bl 
purple or whatever Core ‘suited 
the moment. 

As beards became passe, youn 
18th-century English society we 
young blades because they c 
blade, razor sharp, to avoid five ele 
all day. F 

All in the past? Hardly! 

Girls are still borrowing; wh 


Men are again sporting beard 
lace-front dress shirts and buckled 
Who is vainer? : 


gq What’s your ecinion on the subject | 
ls your sister (brother) the vainest pe! 
family? Do you think your boy friend (g 
vainer ae ae Write to Vainest, Scho 





ting—Only the Ice Is Hard 


ating Do’s and Don'ts by 16-Year Old 
tic Competitor, Peggy Fleming. 


' skates should be snug but not so tight 
' circulation; generally, one size smaller 
et shoe; one pair of medium-weight socks. 





bent a little, skates flat on the ice. Now stroke one 
foot straight ahead, pushing with the inside edge 
of the blade of your other skate, Don’t be afraid 
to fall, it’s part of learning. Even champions take 
a tumble now and then. Relax and remember 


Champion Peggy dem- 
onstrates two advanced 
skills: 10. Good jump 
| landing; control and bal- 
ance well distributed 
with the shoulders 
squarely placed over the 
hips. 11, The correct 
= way to spin. Extend the 
free leg out, so that the 
foot is resting near the — 








there’s nothing hard about skating, except the ice! knee of the standing leg. ad 1 5 OO 











tctly laced boot. Not pulled too tightly 
toes, yet firm through the ankles. 2. Pull 
ue of the boot firmly before lacing the 
| Important: no wrinkles. 





ct ankles are usually the result of beginner's 
improperly placed over his skate. This 
te ankles in and places weight on wrong 
' skate. Less control possible. 4. Correct 
balance. - 





er point the toe of your skate up, nor the 
vn. 6. Proper skate position. 


inded leg and bent knee is ungainly position 
er’s practice because it makes them. look 
ey're going fast. In fact, they're going no- 
8. Beginners and experienced skaters alike 
make mistake of pushing with the toe or 
of the blade. A bad habit to be avoided. 


9. Peggy Fleming dem- 
onstrates correct skating 
position. The free leg is 
extended while the bal- 
ance of the body is kept 
over the bent knee. The 
arms are in a comfort- 
able, natural position. 


Balance is the first and 
most important thing to 
learn. Stand .on your 
skates, then relax and 













try to be comfortable. 
Lean forward slightly 
with knees and ankles 


Improve 
marks-manship with 
aSmith-Corona | 

portable. 





We do not mean to create the impression that 
the use of a Smith-Corona® portable will change 
a drop-out candidate into an “A” student. But 
common sense tells you that neat, easy-to-read 
typewritten papers can’t help but make a good 
impression. And the ease and speed with which 
you can get down your thoughts with a Smith- 
Corona is certainly a plus when it comes to using 
your study hours most effectively. 

Why a Smith-Corona portable instead of any 
old typewriter? Smith-Corona is a better type- 
writer, no matter how you look at it. It has spe- 
cial features of particular value to students. 
Such as optional snap-on Changeable Type™, 
which permits you to equip one or two keys with 
mathematical, scientific or language symbols. 

And there’s just no question that Smith- 
Corona is just about the most durable portable 
you can buy. For example: All other portables 










OUr 


are content with a hardened steel main bearing 
in the critical escapement mechanism. That’s 
not good enough for Smith-Corona. We use a 
jeweled main bearing that will last right through 
your school years and way, way beyond. Most 
other portables have carriages that roll on four 
main bearings. We use eight for extra ‘“mile- 
age.” Others supply fiber cases — not Smith- 
Corona. We insist on all steel. And so on. 

It’s this meticulous attention to quality that 
permits us to guarantee every Smith-Corona 
portable for five years. And why you should make 
it a point to insist on a Smith-Corona . . . a won- 
derful way to improve your “marks-manship.” 


GUARANTEE: ANY SMITH-CORONA BRANCH OFFICE WILL REPLACE WITHOUT CHARGE (EXCEPT 
FOR LABOR AND SHIPPING) ANY PART THAT PROVES DEFECTIVE WITHIN 5 YEARS OF PUR- 
CHASE DATE. NO LASOR CHARGE WITHIN 90 DAYS OF PURCHASE. WARRANTY COVERS ALL 
PARTS EXCEPT MOTOR, RUSBER PARTS, ENERGY CELL OR CHARGER AFTER 90 DAYS. DOES 
NOT COVER DAMAGE FROM ACCIDENT OR MISUSE AND EXTENDS ONLY TO ORIGINAL OWNER, 


SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES fs/c/m) 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥, 10922. 
IN CANADA: SCM LTO., 29 GERVAIS DRIVE. DON MILLS, ONTARIO 





The Galaxie® II—one of the Smith-Corona manual port- 
ables. Choose from eight manual and electric models. 
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SLIM 
CONTINENTAL 
SLACKS 


GH 





Rac 





At SHARP men's stores that carry the LATEST 


A-1 Kotzin Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Jo you know 
vhat happens 
when you use 
too much 
Short Cut ? 


you run out! 





coon coat 
look real. Bor 
House of Er 
about $50. 
is ac. 









And if you think you can hold your own without SHORT CUT... 
the joke’s on you! SHORT CUT’S top-conditioning makes 
short hair, long hair, any hair behave; gives it life, body, 
manageability. And girl appeal! So, make sure you have the 
last laugh. Always keep SHORT CUT on hand (and 
on your head!) Get SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Old Spice . . . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 


2 JUMBO ENLARGEMENTS 


WITH ORDER FOR 


2¥2 n 3¥2 photos on silk 
trait . Send photo or 














ct i] 
ft Sports.a lay-ba 
en hood 
\ ront zipper. 
1 Trail, about #3 
4 . 





Addres 
(KS State 

DEAN STUDIOS DEPT. B32 
__ 913 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa 50302 _ 








wera 45 
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without 
moving parts 





This is GM’s MHD-the Magneto- 
Hydro-Dynamic unit which 
transforms energy of flowing 
gas directly into electricity. The 
world’s largest such device in 
operation, it’s at General Motors 
Allison Division in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

_ First, helium gas is heated to 
high temperature. A small 
amount of another material, cesi- 
um, is added to form charged 
‘particles and make the mixture 
a good electric conductor. The 
“mixture is accelerated to high 
velocity and passed through a 
strong magnetic field. This proc- 


With Body by Fisher - 


F "Generating power ‘ , 





ess forces an electric current to 
flow through the gas between 
electrodes. The electric current 
is ready to work. The process 
continues recirculating the same 
helium and cesium to produce 
more electricity. In application, 
a nuclear reactor could be used 
to heat the helium. : 

On a recent visit by Andrew 
Fletcher, senior at Indianapolis’ 
George Washington High School, 
a GM engineer explained the 
unique unit in detail. “Fletch” is 
an honor student and a member 























of the Science and Latin Clubs. - 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


He is interested in everything 
from space research to guitar to 
track. He plans to attend Murray 
State College in Kentucky. 
With no moving parts, the 
MHD is particularly adaptable 
to nuclear submarines. It’s so 
quiet it avoids detection. Possible 
future uses for MHD are serving 
industries and housing at the 
bottom of the sea, power plants 
in remote areas, and eventually 
moon stations. With advances 
like MHD, GM uses today’s 
scientific knowledge to meet the 
challenges of tomorrow. 














= ; Chevrolet + Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick + Cadillac - 
Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - Detroit Diesel - 
United Delco - AC Spark Plug + Euclid - Allison 


T**cOKE*? ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE cock-6o 


America pauses to see “A Charlie Brown Christmas” on CBS-TV, December 9, 7:30-8:00 EST, copyriaht © 1965, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. /‘cOCA-COLA’# AND 
. Rey as 


This is the time for real refreshment—ice-cold Coca-Cola. Coke gives a lift to your spirits...a boost to your energy... 
a big, bold, unmistakable taste. In short: Coca-Cola is more than an ordinary soft drink. 


bett £0 
poe 


ona 
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hristmas is a Time of Parties, Excitement and Fun 


hristmas is a Lime of Hope, a Time of Loving, a Time osm Kony 


Ne 





Happiness is 
a Party 


ROTO Goes to a Greenwich High 
Peanuts A Go Go Gathering 
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Schroeder played carols instead of Beethoven, Lucy decorated 
a real, old-fashioned Christmas tree for Charlie Brown who 


never once said “Good Grief!” and Linus let go of his 
blanket long enough to sample the cheese fondue. 


‘Greenwich (Conn.) High Schoolers danced to the discotheque 


beat of their own Beefeaters, hunted dance partners around 
the Christmas tree, cautiously sampled, then devoured the 
fondue and had one super time at their Charlie Brown Hap- 
piness-Fondue Party. 

Let’s do the Schroeder! “Come down out of the trees and 
make the concert hall scene; a little civilization, please,” said 


the piano-playing Peanut. How to Schroeder? Long blond 
hair flying, Judy Weeks, who makes the dance floor sparkle, 
(above, top), does the new dance fabover Move your: arms 


gas.” Just put your ; 
next to your mouth and do a smal 
Greenwichers agreed that “inviting” Peanuts asi 
theme added extra spark. Why not try a Peanuts | 
- your gang and go creative with the new Peanu 
The Beefeaters (below), although only toget 
time, have established a sound of their own ii 
and blues ‘ oer, HA hey've written sorte songs but 


“holiday dresses this year. When Sue < Shane 

her date’s taking her dancing to the Beefeater 
chooses a beige crepe dress with collar and tab di 
to set off her soft red halt; zenils 
Bausetne: feet. 














1s fondue, new to most of the partiers drew mixed 
nm until tasted...then only raves. Girls again proved 
than guys by quickly managing the knack of swirling 
chunks in the delicious cheese mixture (above). With 
male suavity, Fred Doblander watches (right, above) 
ida Smith and Dale Swantek dig in. Or, does he know 
ditional rule that whoever loses a piece of bread in 
ndue dish must pay a penalty? Whether cautious or 
Fred displays dressing know-how in a three-button 
nal suit of heather green herringbone worsted tweed. 
1 Kalinski (far right, above) is up-to-the-minute in his 
Me-button suit with hacking pockets, side vents, one 
on the sleeve, of black worsted silk-like fabric. T he 
of his bright tie accents the streamlined look of no 
pocket jacket and no-cuff trousers. His partner on the 
ine, Bill Gasparino, wears a two-button suit. There 
‘is tremendous variety and look-rightness in young 
suits today. 
IS and lace, sleek and simple, girls around the buffet table 
center) display the pastel palette cut by sharp, dark 
vhich will make up this year's holiday picture. 
traight dress in gold crepe with a bib and cuffs of beau- 
cru lace is sophisticated Connie Lanman’s (right, be- 
ice of a pale and frilly dress. Nancy Appel, sharing 
marshmallow with Connie, shows her individual- 
sin a navy sailor-collared empire dress with festive 
front and center. 


















Val Baker and Nancy Henderson (above) pause a moment 
for thirst-quenching Cokes. Val's dress has a flattering em- 
pire waist and round neckline set off by perky ruffles. Nancy’s 
more tailored, tucked bib-front dress is softened with touches 
of lace highlighted by white lace stockings. 


Want to give’a fondue party this winter? There are many varie- 
ties of this marvelous dish and you'll find they are surpris- . 
ingly easy to make. And, when everyone pitches in, it’s as 
much fun as it is good. For fondue recipes and preparation 
tips, send stamped, self-addressed envelope to Fondue, Scho- 
lastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 

To get your group doing the Peanuts Shuffles, get hold of © 
“4 Boy Named Charlie Brown” (Fantasy), a great new jazz 
release by the Vince Guaraldi Trio. 





Dresses of Burlington crepe by Helen Whiting and Susan 
Petites. Suits by Palm Beach of Burlington fabric. Photo- 
graphed at Cobbs Mill Inn, Westport, Conn., by Mario 
Marino and Saul D. Weiner. Peanuts illustration from “A 
Charlie Brown Christmas.” (CBS-TV, December 9). 
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hen! finished high school, 

41 Lcoiiidn’t see myself headed for. 
e. Doing the routine jobs f could 
it special training. Working and 
the same spot I lived all my life. 


around ... thought things over 
decided to look into ayiation. 

e? I couldn’t get a job at the 
irport 1 had no experience. 

* When the Army Recruiting Sergeant 
told me the Army would train me to 
‘bean aircraft ‘mechanic, l enlisted! 





“And did 1 fearn! The instructors. 
» experts -»- and real guys. 


























any differant kinds ot 
aircraft. 1 got 50 I could fix one in 
- record time. And there’s a darn good 


futur gr any guy who can do that. 


“After training, | was assigned to 
Europe. probably would never 
have gotten there as a civilian.” 








The Army has been the turning 

point for many men. It can be 
for you. It can zive you the 
chance to learn any one of 
over 300 skills, skills you 
can build your life on. 


Look into what the 
Army has to offer. 
You'll find there’s 
more for you in 
today’s action 


\ Army 









































~~“ Fancy equipment isn’t necessary to enjoy the out- 
of-doors in winter. Sliding can be fun, even with only 
a fat inner tube as a vehicle. 

Tube-sliding devotees spurn costly skis, bobsleds 
and toboggans. All they need is an inner tube full of 
air, a hill and some snow. The bigger the tube, the 
better the ride. 

This pneumatic sliding sport has caught the fancy 
of teens throughout the Rocky Mountain West, and 
.the crowds grow larger every year. A favorite spot, 
shown here, is the lofty (10,600-foot) Sandia Moun- 
tains near Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Part of the appeal is that, unlike skiing, tubing 
requires absolutely no skill—only the ability to sit 
down amidships of the tube. You can go it solo or 
with friends. Often “tubers” form trains to go high- 
balling down a snowy slope. 









Here’s how 
to find out what 
the Army can 
do for you 


The quickest way is to go see your 
local Army Recruiter. He’ll answer 
any questions you have about your 
opportunities in the Army. If he 
doesn’t have an answer right there, 
he’ll get it for you. 

And it'll be a straight answer. After 
all, it’s his job to be sure the Army’s 
the right place for you. He knows 
where the opportunities are...and 
can tell you where you'll fit in. 


You can easily find your local Army 
Recruiter listed in your telephone 
book. Call him today. And, in the 
meantime, fill out this coupon and 
you'll receive a copy of the helpful 
and informative 40-page booklet, 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. No 
obligation on your part, of course. . 
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HAPPINESS IS 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1040 
Westbury, N.Y. 11591 


* 


“SLIDING DOWNHILL 


x 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.”’ 


ON A TUBE 


AGE 
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CITY 

STATE 

ZIP CODE 
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EDUCATION 





Ralph Looney 
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Gifts to Hunt for, 
Gifts to Hint for 





Norcross 


\/ _ YOU WERE SAYING THAT (7 WELL, CHIP, “TELE-LECTURE" IS A 
“TELE-LECTURE” SERVICE IS RY TELEPHONE CALL AMPLIFIED SO THAT A 
HELPING TO BROADEN STUDENTS’ * ae : SSA. WHOLE CLASS CAN HEAR A SPEAKER 

KNOWLEDGE IN SCIENCE, ARTS; : ON THE OTHER END. THIS CLASS, 

= AES SS FOR INSTANCE, IS LISTENING TO 

. AN ART EXPERT A THOUSAND 
MILES AWAY! 


UIP HAS ASKED A LOCAL BELL 


EDUCATION BY |, 2eo reine | 
COMMUNICATIONS | : 


ARE AIDING TODAY'S TEACHERS | ~ 
AND STUDEN 
212 a 2) ee ET ee! ee Wale 


“FROM HIS OWN HOME, THIS FAMOUS PRO- “WHILE THE STUDENTS HEAR THE WITH TELE-LECTURE STUDENTS CAN 
FESSOR (S LECTURING TO THIS AND THREE LECTURE OVER THE SPEAKER, THEIR ASK QUESTIONS OF THE DISTANT 
OTHER SCHOOLS ON THE TECHNIQUE INSTRUCTOR PROJECTS RELATED EXPERT AFTER HIS LECTURE, BECAUSE 

PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS ON A “TELE-LECTURE’IS REALLY JUST A 
SCREEN. Soeatl seein gk ah TWO-WAY TELEPHONE CALL. 

















g 
I CAN CERTAINLY SEE HOW “TELE-LECTURE” AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION ARE BRINGING NEW WAYS: 
OF LEARNING TO MODERN <j 
CLASSROOMS, AND HELP- ) FOR THE ANSWER TO 
ING TEACHERS, 100. BUT < HAT, LETS GO DOWNTOWN 
WHAT ABOUT THE STUDENT TO THE CHILDREN'S 
WHO CAN'T GET TO CLASS? 


HERE'S ANOTHER COMMUNICATIONS 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION. IT ALLOWS TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL ° 
TRAINING IN ITS USE TO HELP THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, WHO IS GIVEN 
A MORE FREEDOM TO OBSERVE PROGRESS AND OFFER PERSONAL HELP. 





A SPEAKER-MICROPHONE IN THE CLASSROOM 
CARRIES EVERY WORD OVER TELEPHONE LINES 
TO A SIMILAR UNIT BESIDE THE STUDENT'S 
BED. SHE CAN HEAR AND BE HEARD 
RECITE AND DISCUSS, JUST AS IF 

PRESENT IN PERSON. 


7 
NOW YOU SEE HOW COMMUNICATIONS } THESE REALLY ARE NEW TOOLS ) 
ARE HELPING BUSY TEACHERS GET / TO HELP TEACHERS DO THEIR 


IMPORTANT JOB BEING DONE 
TODAY: TEACHING THE YOUNG. 









@ Hunting for items just right to give you | 
ite people and cleverly hinting for gifts yo 
eA \\ Pea \\ to receive are holiday pastimes. Here 
> 4 aed 3\\; sample of gift ideas: | 
I. New flashcube makes the Kodak Ins 
154 a better find than ever. Under $29. — 
Sf American Telephone and Telegraph 2. If you're typewriter hinting, check out t 
and Associated Companies SCM portable. Under $125. ¥ 
3. Carry-along, transistorized phonogra, 
marvelous tone. Singer, under $25, ri 
4. Treat the men on your list to a travel | 
Old Spice products. $5. 


THIS MEANS KIDS NEED 
NOT LOSE OUTON SCHOOL- 
NG EVEN THOUGH THEY'RE 
LAID UP FOR SOME TIME. GOING 
BACK TO SCHOOL WILL BE EASIER 
BECAUSE YOU HAVEN'T MISSED OUT 
ON LESSONS, CLASSMATES 
AND ACTIVITIES. 


Uf ox. 
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-transistor General Electric 
ed radio has an electronic bat- 
circuit. Under $10. 

t for a 500-piece jigsaw puzzle 
nds who dig art nouveau and a 
ze. By Springbok, $3.50. 

w cord shaver, the Remington 66, 
loser, quieter shave. Under $32. 
onachain by Bulova. Under $18. 
90k can be a special gift: For a 
ter, there is the “Nutshell Library” 
t and Row, $2.95). Give “For 
ith Love,” a Louis Untermeyer 
lustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund, 


i 
f 
stie 


Tete 


whe fond 


nin! 
ree ertad 





Biss tart! 
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to a favorite girl 
friend (Odyssey 
Press, $1). 

Shown here, a 
facsimile of Lewis 
Carrol’s original 
manuscript for his 
“Alice’s Adventures 
Underground” is 
a beautiful gift. 
(University 
Microfilm, 

under $5). 

10. A handsome 
showcase for 
favorite snapshots 
is VDP flipfile. 
Under $5. 

11. Happiness is a 
sweatshirt with 
Charlie Brown on 
the front and big 
letters on the back 
which say “I need 
all the friends 

I can get.” 
Determined 
Productions, 
under $5. 

12. New electric 
hairbrush gives 
shine and body to 
your hair. 
Ronson, 

under $25. 

13. Gay bubble 
bath by 

Shulton, $1. 

14. Compact, 
efficient hairdryer 
closes to handbag 
size. Hoover, 
under $15. 


How many times 
did you know the answer 
in English Class this week ? 





-STU0¥ master, 





It's a great feeling to know you’ve mas- 
tered the Masters on your Required Read- 
ing List. And it can be done. Easily. Swiftly. 
With STUDY*MASTER?® in-depth outline 
guides. 


STUDY*MASTER® outlines give you the 
meaning behind all those beautiful words. 
They analyze, criticize, and supply you 
with biographical information. 

In short, they help you understand great 
literature. And that helps you turn in 
better reports, turn out higher grades. 
STUDY*MASTER® outlines are sold in all 
i) leading bookstores. Most cost just a dollar. 
) If your store is out of the one you need 





Casterbridge 

















Giants in the Earth | 


This helps. now, just send the coupon. 
Which do you want to master? Huckleberry Finn The Merchant of 
Pride and Prejudice Death of a Tom Sawyer Venice 
Jane Eyre Salesman Hamlet Gandhi Concise 
Wuthering Heights The House of the Julius Caesar Biography 
The Good Earth Seven Gables King Lear Madame Curie Can- 
Lord Jim The Scarlet Letter Macbeth cise Biography 
David Copperfield The Old Man and lows peavy. AeA eCTER ar 
Great Expectations | the Sea & 
Pree bcs the iSTUDY«MASTER | 
A Tale of Two Cities The Odyssey | 148 Lafayette Street 1 
Crime and To Kill A | New York, New York 10013 SR | 
Punishment Mockingbird | NAM I 
An American Arrowsmith | 
Tragedy Moby Dick | SiREe | 
The Mill on the Floss = Animal Farm CITY. TATE | 
Silas Marner 1984 : $1.00 each, postpaid. | enclose $ | 
Lord of the Flies The Light in the j List titles here: | 
The Mayor of Forest | 
| 


A Farewell to Arms 
The Return of the 


Native 


Model 252 with 20-watt stereo amplifier and jour big high-efficiency speakers. 





The Catcher in the | Fear 
Rye [Eilers send contlele 0am 


Learning’s faster with STUDY* MASTERS: the quality study aid. 


















Magnavox Solid-State “tubeless” stereo 
is the greatest way to go-go... 


Wherever you take it, a Magnavox stereo delivers music with 
more depth, dimension and drive than you’ve ever known from 
a portable. Solid-State circuitry means no tubes to burn out...no 
component-damaging heat. Micromatic record player lets your 
records last a lifetime. Wide selection of models sold direct 
through Magnavox dealers (Yellow Pages) saving you middle- 
man costs. From only $75. 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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A Roman Holiday right out of daydream land... this was the 
magical week awarded the 15 regional finalists in the Singer 
Stylemaker Contest. The girls stayed at the posh Excelsior 
Hotel on the busy Via Veneto, were photographed celebrity- 
style everywhere they went and even had time for sightseeing 
and shopping. Karen Wegner (Port Washington, N. Y.) and 


Marjorie Meads (Salt Lake City, U.) were fascinated by the 
waiters’ flair at the famous Alfredo’s (left, above). Marjorie 
realized a two-year goal when judged Queen of the Deb 
Division at the final day’s fashion show. Brenda Hearn 
(Marietta, Ga.), Sub Deb Queen, walks with friends (above) 
and then stops to buy a Gelati (Italian ice) from a street 
vendor (left), The girls exchanged ideas with Italian teens, 
made new friends and came home with dancing, dizzying 
impressions to settle into happy long-lasting memories. 





Bruce Roberts 





A princess without crown... is our title 
for Suzy Sterling (above) and all the 

- other teens who have given and are giv- 
ing love and understanding to youngsters 
who need so much of both. Suzy, a 17- 
year-old from Raleigh, N. C., joined 
other North Carolina Volunteers in the 
opening battle of a-statewide war on 
poverty last summer. 


She likes Shakespeare, trav- 
el, music of all kinds, Ital- 
tan foods and boys with 
short haircuts. She is Miss 
Teenage America 1966, 
Colette Agnes Daiute, a 
16-year-old brunette from 
Paramus, N. J., with wide 


brown eyes and a sparkling 

personality. Colette, a sen- FREE ; JUMBO ENCARGEMENTS 
ior at Paramus H.S. and WAS BILLFOLD 

a member of the National ~ 32 


haa bn $ 


Honor Society, hopes. to 
use her $10,000 four-year 
scholarship to major in lan- 
guages, possibly at New 
York’s Syracuse Univer- 











were 
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é h Address__ ' 

; i City bee eS 
sity. T e goal of this lovely ty. DEAN STUDIOS BEF tS 
miss is to be an interpreter. L_813 Walnut St. Des Moines, towa 50302! 
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Readers 
Speak Out 


@ “Christmas is the joy of giving, but 
is pretty good too,” says Charlie Brown 
book “Christmas is Together Time.” — 

Following is a letter from a ROTO 
in response to our request for gift-gi 
losophy or suggestions: 


Years ago in colonial days when a fr 
ours was celebrating a birthday we wo 
ably have given him a gallon of cider 
cob pipe, or a hand-knitted scarf. 7 
if our friend lived near enough so # 
wouldn’t have to ride horseback for fy 
to give the gift to him. Money was ¢ 
problem. After all, in those days, mot 
gifts didn’t grow on trees. 

Even now, money doesn’t sprout 0} 
and our gift problems are still basicz 
same but come in larger numbers. Fir 
people-who-we-must-give-gifts-to list is 
longer than that of our ancestors — i 
father, sisters, brothers, sandy ia 
fathers, girlfriends, boyfriends, pen pa 
mates, the boy next door, the girl nex 
the little girl you babysit for, your fi 
aunt and uncle, scout leader, Sunday 
teacher, cousins, nephews, nieces, your ™ 
sister’s cleaning lady, your minister .- 
Wait a minute. Your married sister’s 
lady! How did she get in there? Well, 
easy to make the list but once as hav 
are set for life. (Well, almost.) 

Now you have the list, but, what k 
a gift? Bracelets, rings, pins, necklaceall S 
purses, wallets, handkerchiefs, perfum: 
rings, sweaters, musical jewelry boxes, 
animals, autograph dogs, flowers, or a d 
Saturday night’s game are some great g 
girls. Tie clasps, wallets, English Le 
sweaters, handkerchiefs, hats, and 
equipment are terrific for boys. Books ai 
able for anyone, especially adults. 

Price should be decided upon by ha 
the person is to you. And ue ember, ni 
aren’t always expensive. All gifts i 
useful and given with love. ne 
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‘SCHOLASTIC ROTO 
PERBACK BOOK CLUB 


t and Exclusive Way for Roto’s Readers to Enjoy 
ist Exciting and Popular Teen-Age Favorites! 


olastic Roto reader, you are eligible to become 
r of the Scholastic Roto Paperback Book Club. 
| for your Charter Membership Identification 
ch entitles you to the special 5-for-4 Club offer 
cipation in the advantages and future offers of 





GATION—The Scholastic Roto Paperback Book 
igates you in no way whatsoever. You will not be 
books you do not order. No salesmen will call. 
jose of the Club is simple: To offer your favorite 
paperbacks at lowest possible prices . . . and 
you with FREE bonus books! 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


{075—CLASS RING by Rosamond Du Jardin. Saucy Tobey Heydon 
fs herself getting flattering attention and impossible-to-refuse 
itations from two attractive boys after accepting stil! another’s 
ss Ring. Solving this problem makes humorous and exciting 
ding.—45¢ 
(-54—THE NUN’S STORY by Kathryn Hulme. The story of a 
ing and beautiful girl who gave up the man she loved and 
wordly pleasures to become a nun. A fascinating look 
jind convent walls and into a woman’s soul—a tale filled with 
imatic action.—50¢ 
'1026—WHEN LOVE SPEAKS by Amelia Elizabeth Walden. A 
lege drama student spending a summer with the American 
akespeare Festival, comes up against a pressure and com- 
tition she has never known before is pushed to 
ertions of which she never thought herself capable, and 
cisions that surprise and startle co-workers.—45¢ 
4116—LEAVE IT TO BEANY by Lenora Mattingly Weber, A 
irm-hearted story about Beany Malone. She takes over the 
nning of a large, high-spirited family and finds herself in the 
dst of a thrilling high school romance, a new job on the local 
per and diverse energetic family projects—often, with hilari- 
s results.—50¢ ; 
C1089-A DATE FOR DIANE by Betty Cavanna. Lively and 
vely 15 year old Diane Graham finds life very rough, particu- 
rly since she is the only girl in her crowd who’s never had 
date. When she meets Jim Roberts, her young life becomes 
le crisis after another.—45¢ = 
C997—MARRIED ON WEDNESDAY by Anne Emery. The time for 
Ming in love is never chosen—it simply happens. Here is an 
(tremely real and absorbing story of the happiness, and the 
ifficulties, two people have when they are very young, married, 
id very much in ltove.—45¢ 
C1064—NOW THAT I’M SIXTEEN by Margaret Maze Craig. Fif- 
‘en was uncertain and no fun at all, but sixteen was—well, 
der. Bright Beth Heller could now drive a car, wear better 
lothes, learn, to become fascinating. Anything was possible, at 
ixteen, and what happens, will keep you enthralled.—45¢ 
‘C1076—DOUBLE DATE by Rosamond Du Jardin. The story of a 
ecision that changes the lives of quiet high school senior 
enny Howard and her bubbly twin, Pam. One of the best of 
amed authoress du Jardin’s stories for older girls.—45¢ 
994-CROSS MY HEART by Naomi John Sellers. An unforget- 
able story about a 17 year old high school senior, about first 
pve, sorority snobbishness, and-a young girl’s struggle to stand 
p for what she thinks is right, despite crowd opinion.—45¢ 
C1O77—THE SCARLET SAIL by Betty Cavanna. A warm, light- 
earted novel about Andrea Pierce’s exciting summer on Cape Cod 
-her struggle with sail boating and the boy who both helps and 
urts her. You'll thrill to this flesh-and-blood heroine whose emo- 
ional problems will be recognized by every teenage girl.—45¢ 
’M5084-DEEP SUMMER by Gwen Bristow. The tale of Judith 
ind Philip during Colonial times. The passionate struggle of 
heir stormy marriage from jungle cabin to plantation mansion. 
their intense love and dream of empire. A story of enthralling 
wiftness.—50¢ 
#C996—I1 LOVE A LASS by Elizabeth Cadell. The romantic and 
sharming adventures of a young girl during her delightful vaca- 
ion at a chateau in France. You'll roar at the sparkling comedy 
fomances and absurd antics of young men in love.—45¢ 
#F1151—TRISH by Margaret Maze Craig. A heart-warming story 
af a young girl's first love, upsetting yet wonderful, filled with 
all the joys and problems of- that age. Trish’s romance with the 
smoothest boy in her class and his fast crowd will keep you 
spellbound until the very end.—S0¢ 


#M4302—GLAMOUR GUIDE FOR TEENS by Betty Cornell. The secrets 
of how you can be prettier and more popular. Answers questions on 
skin problems, hair, makeup, dieting, figure, clothes, etc.—35¢ 
#6C604—ANNIE’S CAPTAIN by Kathryn Hulme. A novel, a love story, 
tale of adventure founded on fact, dramatically reported.—60¢ 
#C413—DEAR TEEN AGER by Abigail Van Buren, author of ‘Dear 
Abby.” Practical answers to personal and perplexing problems by 
the matron saint of young adults and the nation’s No. 1 advice 
columnist.—35¢ 

#183—CHRISTY by Carole Bolton. A delightful book filled with 
poignancy, humor and the touching reality of love at sixteen.—50¢ 
#C1056—PROMISE OF TOMORROW by Jeanne Williams. A gallant 
girl fights for her dreams. An unusua! romance amid a setting of 
oil wells and wild mustangs.—45¢ 

#T31—JANINE by Robin McKown. The exciting story of a pretty 
seventeen year old French Girl and what happens when a visiting 
American ami flirts with her beau.—50¢ 
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Get the 5th Book 












READING FOR FUN—Club editors have carefully 
checked the books of major paperback publishers, have 
selected the titles that teen-age students most enjoy 
reading, and are making these books available, at low 
cost, to you. You'll find books of adventure, romance, 


mystery, sports, humor, science-fiction, etc. 


CHOOSE ANY 5—PAY sg 
Check the books below. Choose any five titles tha 
appeal to you. Then, fill in the coupon at the moe 
of this page. You will promptly Let a is . 
choice (remember, you pay 0 oe 
aie with a handsome Charter Member Identifica 


tion Card for purse or wallet. 











#T78—THIS THING CALLED LOVE by Irma Knott. Sally found Jim 
first but when she introduced him to her older and prettier sister 
. . . fireworks. What Sally did could be important to you too.—50¢ 


#FP53—SEVENTEEN by Booth Tarkington. The hilarious misadven- 
tures of a small town boy who falls head-over-heels in love with a 
beautiful stranger. An incomparable classic.—50¢ 

#M5089—THIS SIDE OF GLORY by Gwen Bristow. A superb love 
story of two Soltherners whose marriage would fail unless they 
could break the bonds of the past. Written with simplicity and 
candor.—50¢ 

#EP19—MEET ME IN ST: LOUIS by Sally Benson. A heart-warming, 
funny and wonderfully real story of two sisters, their beaux and 
romances and their troublesome small sisters.—45¢ 


#9615—WITH LOVE FROM KAREN by Marie Killilea. The inspiring 
true story of how a freckle-faced, pig-tailed girl who lived a mir- 
acle grew up. Full of tenderness, pathos, humor and courage. —60¢ 


#EP45—OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner & Emily Kimbrough. The devastatingly boisterous chronicle of 
a wild, gay hilarious continental escapade by two utterly irresist- 
ible American girls on vacation.—45¢ 

#6019—ALL ABOUT BOYS by Betty Cornell. Tells you what makes 
hoys tick, the girls they like, how to ask him for a date, the good- 
nite kiss, how to deal with competition:‘Rate Your Date’’charts-35¢ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


#EP-33—CRASH CLUB by Henry Gregor Felsen. Mike was leader 
of his high school gang. He set fads, made decisions. His 
bronze coupe blasted to victories in the drags. Donna, loveliest, 
coolest blonde in. school, was his girl. Then, a battle for power 
when “Outlaw” Galt comes to town.—45¢ 

#4245—JOHN RANSOM’S DIARY. Introduction by Bruce Catton. 
A Civil War tale of adventure, of suspense, of fierce hate and 
great love, of the incredible callousness of man and incredible 
warmth of men—with the added knowledge that “‘it really hap- 
pened.” —45¢ g 

#F1122—DRAG STRIP by William Campbell Gault. An exciting, 
well written, real-life story about boys of different races and 
class distinctions who find a common ground in their passion 
for hot rods and their own drag strip. A story which at no 
point sacrifices either suspense or Sanity.—S0¢ 

#3160—GREAT SCIENCE FICTION STORIES. Selected by Cordelia 
Titcomb Smith. Eleven great stories selected from the all-time 
best ranging from Jules Verne and H. G. Wells through lsaac 
Asimov and Robert Heinlein, Each story is superb in imagina- 
tion, suspense and literary skill.—S0¢ 

#EP-7—HOT ROD by Henry Gregor Felsen. When Bud Crayne got 
behind the wheel of his souped-up jalopy, he knew he could do 
120 miles an hour, and with trigger-fast reactions drive his way 
out of trouble. Full of thrills and excitement—hard to put 
down.—45¢ 

#EP38—ROAD ROCKET by Henry Gregor Felsen. An action- 
packed novel of ‘‘a car crazy kid,” who learned the hard way 
that he couldn’t own a souped-up, humpbacked 1947 Ford 
jalopy just for a few bucks and.a little elbow grease.—45¢ 
#F1132—BURMA RIFLES by Frank Bonham. The moving, suspense 
laden story of Merrill's Marauders, tale of daring ingenuity. —50¢ 
#50090—COWBOY STORIES by Stephen Payne. Thirteen exciting 
stories about the adventures of the hardest riding, rowdiest bunch 
you ever hoped to meet.—50¢ 






















































#EP89—STORIES FROM THE TWILIGHT ZONE by Rod Serling. 
Meet Casey, the mighty lefthander, who pitched like nothing 
human, because he wasn’t; Walter, who wanted to live forever, 
till he tasted eternity; Franklin, who was robbed and murdered 
by a slot machine, and many other outlandish people in places 
where strange things happen.—45¢ 

#W-5S6—THE ART OF BEING A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT by Helen 
M. Thompson. A practical, tested guide by an outstanding au- 
thority on reading and study problems that will enable you to 
get better marks, become a better student and more successful 
person.—45¢ 

#8466—TALES OF TERROR AND SUSPENSE, Mystery and terror 
lurk in the pages of these 13 great suspense tales concocted 
by thirteen literary masters of the last 100 years. Takes the 
reader into the unexplored world where the dark and the dan- 
gerous powers of man and nature reside.—45¢ 
#50095—MYSTERY STORIES. Fifteen youthful mystery stories 
ranging. from blackmail in a bookshop to a pirate’s buried 
treasure to train wrecks to murder—all solved by young detec- 
tives. An exercise in deductive skills while following exciting 
adventures.—50¢ 

#F206—12 STORIES THEY WOULDN'T LET ME DO ON TV presented 
by Alfred Hitchcock. Twelve chilling tales of terror, gore and 
gristle for the connoisseur of the mad and macabre.—50¢ 
#6186—THE POCKET PUZZLER by Margaret P. Farrar. A big grab 
bag of puzzle fun. 100 original word puzzles, crossword puzzles, 
puns, anagrams, criss-cross puzzles, etc.—35¢ 

#M4177—DON'T GET PERCONEL WITH A CHICKEN by H. Allen Smith. 
A hilarious collection of pithy prose by a master of mirth.—35¢ 
#GC133—HOW TO PREPARE TALKS & ORAL REPORTS by Harry Shef- 
ter. Six minutes a day to perfect spelling, short cuts to effective 
English, faster reading, better composition, higher marks.—50¢ 
#50440—CAT AMONG THE PIGEONS by Agatha Christie. One of the 
world’s outstanding whodunit authors dramatically illustrates how 
the master sleuth M. Poiret solves an insidious crime.—S0¢ 
#789 CHILLING TALES FROM THE TWILIGHT ZONE by Rod Serling. 
Thrilling supernatural tales especially written for young people.-50¢ 


#M-5071—TEEN-AGE DANCE BOOK by Betty White. Complete in- 
structions on all the latest and most popular dances. Profusely 
iflustrated with drawings and foot diagrams showing every posi- 
tion and step. ““‘how to” run proms, parties, dances, etc.—50¢ 
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Scholastic Roto Paperback Book Club 
Dept. 1265 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
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I have checked (at bottom of this coupon) the 
number and the price of the books I want you 
to send me. You will send me the fifth book absolutely free. 
Please send my Charter Membership Identification Card. 1 understand 
that I am under no obligation whatsoever, and that my membership 
card allows me to participate in future offers and advantages of the Club. 


#1921—THE DIAMOND SMUGGLERS by Ian Fleming, creator of James 
Bond. The chilling, spy-studded story of a carefully organized, 
private intelligence army and the master operative who com- 
manded it.—50¢ 

#M5088—OF SPIES & STRATEGEMS by Stanley P. Lovell. A true 
story of World War tl. Unorthodox weapons, involvement in sab- 
otage, exotic devices helped crush the Nazi-Japanese Axis. —50¢ 
#M4122—THE COUNTERFEIT TRAITOR by Alexander Klein. The true 
story of how one man's cunning and spectacular bravery brought 
about the Allies greatest espionage victory. 292 pages of drama 
and suspense.—35¢ 

#6163—THE FIFTH GALAXY READER edited by H. L.Gold. Fifteen 
superlative stories from the pages of the world’s most widely read 
science-fiction magazine.—35¢ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

















NAME. ..20 54.2055. -.5-44 
ADDRESS 


Cn CORP RE Re ree MPR et La) hte, ce oles way 4 tg 


Be sure to include 20¢ postage 
in your total for each order. 


#50035—THE ART OF DATING by Evelyn Millis Duvall, PH.D. For TOTAL 
, young people who want a frank and mature approach to dating. AMOUNT 
Helps avoid awkward moments, gives key to popularity. Tells ENCLOSED $ 


FREE 
20¢ 


how to get a date, what to do and talk about, what a girl can 
ask a boy, how to refuse a date, going steady, teen-age mar- 


riages, etc.—50¢ postage and special handling. 
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mF On Campus bse 


(By the author of ‘Rally Round the Flag, Boys!”’, 


“Dobie Gillis,” etc.) 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE INFERIOR 


The second gravest problem confronting college students 
today is inferiority feelings. (The first gravest problem is, 
of course, the recent outbreak of moult among sorority 
house canaries.) Let us today look into the causes of infe- 
riority feelings and their possible cures. 

Psychologists divide inferiority feelings into three princi- 
pal categories: 

1. Physical inferiority. 

2. Mental inferiority. 

3. Financial inferiority. 

(A few say there is also a fourth category: ichthyological 
inferiority —a feeling that other people have prettier fish— 
but I believe this is common only along the coasts and in 
the Great Lakes area.) 

Let us start with the feeling of physical inferiority, per- 
haps the easiest to understand. Naturally we are inclined 
to feel inferior to the brawny football captain or the beauti- 
ful homecoming queen. But we should not. Look at all the 
people, neither brawny nor beautiful, who have made their 
marks in the world. Look at Napoleon. Look at Socrates. 
Look at Caesar. Look at Lassie. 

What I’ mean is you can’t always tell what’s inside a 
package by looking at the outside. (Sometimes, of course, 
you can. Take Personna Stainless Steel Blades, for exam- 
ple. Just one glance at that jolly blue and white package— 
so bright and pert, so neat but not gaudy—and you know it 
has to contain blades of absolute perfection. And you are 

fe 






«..when it 
came to tying 
granny knots.” 


a math major to count them. And they are luxury shaves— 
smoother, comfortabler, kinder to the kisser. Moreover, 
Personna comes both in Double Edge and Injector style. 
And as if this weren’t enough, Personna is now offéring you 
a chance to grab a fistful of $100 bills from a $100,000 bowl! 
The Personna Stainless Steel Sweepstakes is off and run- 
ning, and you’re all eligible to enter. Visit your friendly 
Personna dealer today to get details and an entry blank.) 

But I digress. Let us turn now to the second category— 
mental inferiority. A lot of people think they are dumber 
than other people. This is not so. It must be remembered 
that there are different kinds of intelligence. Take, for in- 
stance, the classic case of the Sigafoos brothers, Claude and 
Sturbridge, students at a prominent Western university 
(Dartmouth). It was always assumed that Claude was the 
more intelligent just because he knew more than Sturbridge 


about the arts, the sciences, the social sciences, the humani- ‘ 


ties, and like that. Sturbridge, on the other hand, was ten 
times smarter than Claude when it came to tying granny 
knots. But no matter; everybody looked down on “Stupid 
Sturbridge,” as they called him, and looked up to ‘Clever 
Claude,” as they called him. But who do you think turned 
out to be the smart one when their granny almost got loose 
and ran away? You guessed it—good old Stupid Sturbridge. 

We arrive now at the final category, financial inferiority. 
One way to deal with this condition is to increase your in- 
come. 

But a better way to handle financial inferiority is to ac- 
cept it philosophically. Look on the bright side of poverty. 
True, others may have more money than you have, but 
look at all the things you have that they don’t—debts, for 
instance, and hunger cramps. ' 

Always remember, dear friends, that poverty is no dis- 
grace. It is an error, but it is no disgrace. 


* * * © 1965, Max Shulman 


Rich or poor, you can all afford luxury shaving—with Per- 
sonna® Stainless Steel Blades and Personna’s partner in 
shaving comfort, Burma Shave®! It soaks rings around 
any other lather and it’s available in regular or menthol. 
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= making and it would probably take a 
the wool Elvis fan to really appreciate it. 


TV TIPS 


Best Bet: Wednesday, December 22 
Goodall and the Wild Chimpanzees” 


MOVIE 
DATE 


By Moira Walsh ® To compile the 90-minute 
documentary film, “The Eleanor Roosevelt 
Story,” its producers researched more than 24 
hours of motion picture footage and some 3,000 
still photographs. It was well worth the effort. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s story is a peculiarly apt inspi- 
ration for today’s world. Even if we concede, 
with her severest critics, that she had faults and 
made errors of judgment, she was an extraordin- 
ary woman. She.refused to accept the limitations 
of her birth and circumstance and used her hu- 
man capacities to the full. In spanning the 78 
years from her birth into an incredibly narrow 
and self-satisfied New York society to her com- 
paratively -recent death, the film gives us a 
fascinating record of the changing face and atti- 
tudes of this country. (Allied Artists) 

“That Darn Cat,” a tongue-in-cheek detective 
story in which Hayley Mills, her eccentric Sia- 
mese cat and an allergic-to-cats F.B.I. agent 
(Dean Jones) team up to capture some bank 
bandits and rescue the lady bank teller being 


held as a hostage. The proceedings are spiced ‘Tarzan adventure but a scientific ext 
with enough intelligence and comic inventiveness with-as much excitement and far more} 
Jane Goodall, a young Englishwoman, 

“Harum Scarum,” Elvis Presley’s latest, is a years in Tanzania’s Gombe Stream 
sort of spoof of Arabian Nights movies. Com- Reserve to study chimpanzee society. V 
-pared, for example, to the Beatles’ two films, it you'll be intrigued with the film she 
seems like pretty tame and old-fashioned movie- husband have brought back. Color. (C 


to entertain a teen viewer. (Buena Vista) 


SWITCH 10 
THE SLAGKS THAT 
KNOCK-OUT 
PATCH POCKET 


GH 
PEGGER 


— 


Y 
A 


SLIM FASTBACK ACTION SLACKS . 


At sharp Men's stores that carry the LATEST 


A-1 Kotzin Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 





~ Most Fun: Thursd 


_Monday, Decem 





















cember 9: “A 
Brown Christm 
half-hour animat 
toon starring € 
Brown and his | 
search of a me: 
Christmas, Color 
Wednesday, De 
8:“The Wonde 
of Burlesque” sta 
Lewis and Lucill 
Color. (NBC) _ 


“In Search of Mz 
on location aroun 
world. Color. (AE 
Tuesday, Decem 
“The Nutcracker’ 
performed by an 
tional ballet corps, 
(CBS) | 
Wednesday, Decemt 
“Michelangelo: 

Giant” part I of ¢ 
part series on the 
the great artist ~ 
through his sculj 
paintings, archi 
and writings. With 
Ustinov and Jose } 
Color. (NBC) — 
Sunday, Decembi 
“Year End Rev 
ABC news corret 
ents get together 1 
cuss the important 


happenings of 196 


comment on pos | 
for 1966. 


We turn steel 


into vapor to see 


what’s inside- 
in 3 minutes. 


4x5 





‘he Direct Reading Spectograph 
hhown above is one of the newest 
lectronic tools for looking inside 
ny kind of metal.GM engineers 
it the Detroit Diesel Engine plant 
ise an electric arc that heats the 
netal to as high as 6000° Fahr- 
mnheit, causing it to vaporize. 
The light given off from the 
yapor is broken up into various 
solors of the spectrum. These 
xolors are sent to photo-electric 
sells which connect to the desk 
danel in front. Numbers on the 
sanels tell the engineer what 


elements are in the metal—and 
exactly how much of each. Up 
to 47 elements can be analyzed 
with this device. Samples are 
analyzed to one-hundredth of a 
per cent. All in three minutes. 
It used to take up to six hours, 
using older or less sophisticated 
equipment. 

William Fraumann, a senior at 
Ann Arbor High School in Michi- 
gan, had a chance to see this re- 
markable method in action. He 
saw how GM engineers quickly 














‘and accurately determine the 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


quality of the components of 
diesel engine products -—products 
subjected to especially heavy 
strains and long use. Bill, an 
honor student, is considering 
either science or math as his col- 
lege major. 

Tomorrow, engineers-per- 
haps even. Bill-will use such 
advanced devices to examine 
metals yet unknown. 

For the present, GM engineers 
are using them to insure the 
quality of Detroit Diesel Engine 
products. 























Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile + Buick - Cadillac « 


United Delco - AC Spark Plug + Euclid 


With Body by Fisher - Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel + 


Kodlatk 
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- Save your 


Christmas 


URSTAMATICH YT 


pop on flashcube... 


















ors! 


wea 


Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! 


. Christmas gift. 





Christmas fun is getting together . . . and getting pictures of it 
That’s why a new Kopak Instamatic Camera makes a perf 


With a Kopak Instamatic Camera, taking pictures is a snap 
color slides, color snapshots and black-and-white. Just drop i 
Kopapak Cartridge and the camera is loaded and ready to go. A 
now, for indoor pictures you simply pop on a flashcube and shi 
four flash pictures without changing bulbs! You never even tot 
a flashbulb! y, 


Complete Kopak Instamatic Outfits, including camera, fil 
wriststrap, flashcubé and batteries, from less than $18. Like ¢ 


for Christmas? It never hurt to hint a little. i 
' Price subject to change without not 
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WHAT ABOUT VIETNAM? 
A SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL 


THOUGHT AND ACTION 


HOW TO 
SURVIVE THE 
‘COLLEGE 
INTERVIEW 














Back in the good old days, _ 
winter weekends used to be 
taken up with such prosaic 
_ activities as basketball, ice 
skating, and school dances. 
No longer—forget all that and 
head for the hills. That’s 
where the action is. That’s 
where the skiing i is. The sport of 
skiing has put style back into’ 
winter again, and with the 
proliferation of artificial 
snow, there’s almost no 
section of the country which 
doesn’t offer a hill and a tow 
to get you up it. From Mt. 
Alyeska in Alaska down the © 
Pacifie Coast to Southern 
California; across the 
Rockies; throughout the 
Midwest; down the length 
of the Appalachian chain 
Gets from Maine to Tennessee . wos 
: and North Carolina, 
ski areas abound. 





























ies as 


ee ee 
Fe no an 


ae Some enterprising skier is — 
oe even talking about building 
4 : a ski area on the flat : 
id plains of Kansas. Look 


for it next year. © 






e by Dinah Witchel, Managing Editor, Skiing Maki a 
With all those ski areas go skiers of backgrounds as. 
diverse as the hills, National Junior Slalom ‘Champion 
Greg Schwartz won his title when he was living i in the 
low-lying hills of Caberfae, Mich. He’s since moved to. 
» Norden, Calif., attends Tahoe-Truckee High School, 
and is still racing. Vying for top spot with Greg are 
- Duncan Cullman, of Littleton High School, Ketchum, 
Idaho. Among the top girls in the country are Ann Black 
of Seattle Garfield High School, Seattle, Wash.; Sanse _ 
-. Neish, of Steamboat Springs High School, Steamboat 
_ Springs, Colo. and Marilyn Cochran, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, Vt. Fighting for places on the up and - 
- coming ‘Canadian team are the Canadian Juniors seen 
on this page and on the cover, These teen-agers have 
oo: been skiing almost : since they could walk, but if you're sae 
not competitive, ‘and. you" ve never eon on skis before, stern 
el : _ ~ you'll love it anyway, 
j PPS Rate Wea as Skiing is no spectator sport. The sun, the snow, the” 
Sa Ua Ries or Lie _ exhilarating cold, and the fun a: are for anyone who’s wil *s 
gtines aa poet. Gases Gy drioectae SF ‘ - 





















Morton Beebe Photo Trends Inc. 





ski areas have learn-to-ski programs and ski 
designed especially for teen-agers, Some are 
red by the ski area itself, as at Madonna Moun- 
jn Vermont; some are put together by local high 
sls as in Michigan, which has 42 high school ski 
s, or in Rye, N. Y., where the Addlepate Ski Club 
phs this page ) draws from all the Rye Schools, 
ing its membership to 200 students between 12 and 
ars old. Some programs are outgrowths of adult 
lubs, as in Lake Tahoe, Calif. Along with the skiing 
the weekends in the mountains goes after-skiing: 
es (square or rock ’n roll), folk songs, and just 
g in front of a fire after a hard day on the slopes 
properly, but not oppressively chaperoned). 
borate resort areas like Vail, Colo., or Squaw 
8, Calif., or Mt. Snow, Vt., offer heated swimming 
§, might clubs, chairlifts or enclosed gondola lifts, 
iasive shops, and lots of mountain to ski on. Smaller 
; like Villaggio Italia in Haines Falls, N. Y., offer 
oe low-rate weekend which includes two ski 





ins per day plus lodging and meals. Also thrown in 

eck “n roll band, sleigh rides, tobogganing, and 
atin 
- a 


‘-e. 


(oks mighty cold out there. But if you dress as warm as 
s gal, you won't have reason to look so unhappy. 


Amore do-it-yourself approach is available at Shaker 
lage on the New York-Massachusetts border, where 
in-agers helped to build the slopes and install the rope 
¥. Here, weekend guests—all junior high and high 
joo! students—do their own chores, learn to ski, and 
Mewhere in the process absorb the Shaker Village 
ilosophy: group living and community responsibility 
d up to maturity. Accommodations are dormitory 
ile, and there’s not only skiing, but races, square danc- 
indoor swimming, movies and games. 

if a winter of skiing isn’t enough, there is also sum- 
irskiing available via a series of summer racing camps 
ind high in the mountains of Washington, Oregon 
@ Montana, where the snow lingers until August. 
te 100 is a simple, but not austere, regime. Not rec- 
imended for novices, the two-week sessions will admit 
#ets who don’t want to be racers, but would like to 
Iprove their technique. The instructors include such 
ell-known Olympic skiers as Stein Eriksen, Anderl 
lteter, and Ernie McCulloch. The food is good, the 
Mpany is congenial, and the skiing is great. 

OU Can even combine a summer in Europe with a ski 












vacation, Available are 48-day, five-country tours which 
visit all theAlpine countries of Europe to sample both 
skiing and Continental culture. 

The American Youth Hostels have also introduced 
ski trips to Europe via charter flights and, in many areas 
of the United States, offer weekend trips to local ski 
areas. 

If your appetite isn’t whetted yet, watch for this 
year’s National Junior Championships, to be held at 
Winter Park, Colo., March 16-19. The best of the U. S. 
junior racers (18 and under) will compete for the 
National Junior title. 

Or wait until August, when the World’s Champion- 
ship races will be held in Portillo, Chile — where it’s 
winter in summer, and where a world’s downhill speed 
record of 109 miles per hour was once set. 

If you do decide to give skiing a try, here are a few 
tips: Try to organize a group, either through your 
school, through a local ski or sport shop, or with the 
help of an adult ski club. It’s more fun that way, of 
course, but more to the point (and to the pocketbook), 
you may get a break from the area on lift tickets, on 
equipment rental, and on lodging if it’s a weekend jaunt. 





Suzanne Szasz 


Crackling fires, ski talk, folk singing, frugging, more 
talk, companionship . .. all are part of skiing. 


Dress warmly. It may be springlike where you live, 
but in the mountains it will be cold. Nothing will spoil 
your fun as fast as shivering in a lift line. At the least 
you will need long underwear (girls too), stretch pants, 
turtleneck T-shirt or lightweight sweater, a heavy 
sweater, a laminated or fiber-filled parka (windbreakers 
won't’ do), heavy socks, heavy gloves (preferably 
leather to protect your hands from tow ropes as well 
as from cold), and a headband or hat. The theory is 
that several light layers keep you warmer than one 
heavy layer. 

Take lessons. Don’t be misled by the jerk who says 
“Come on, it’s easy.” It is easy — when you know how. 
But there’s no surer way to break a leg or tear a ligament 


than to hop on a pair of skis for the first time and go _ 


schussing off down the hill. Learn to fall, to stop, to 
turn, or you'll be out of commission for the basketball 
games and the dances as well as for skiing. 

Relax and enjoy it. If you fall — and you will — don’t 
be embarrassed. Everyone else on the slope has left their 
sitzmarks in the snow at one time or another and they 
will again. So will you — that’s part of the fun. 


Whether an expert racer or not, the challenge of the 
slalom poles is a thrill to a competent skier. 


a Wi 3 3.% é % 
Addlepate grads, on college vacation, return to instruct 
present members and, perhaps, play guitar after supper. 


oe 


x 


On aclear day, it seems, you can see forever. But it’s 


lesson time now, so concentrate on bending those knees. 
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“New set of wheels 
I hit the jackpot! f 


“Ever since I can remember [ve been hu tg 
up on anything that rolls. From ska 
to scooters to my own home-ma 
custom job. And I’ve always. wan 
more wheel 


“So I joined the Army. Jackpot 

found more wheels, more differen 
kinds of wheels than I ever thought 
existed. Wheels. Treads. Science 
fiction rigs running on rubber 
pillows. Even a mechanical mule, 
“And 1 get a chance to work of 

all of them. That’s part of bein: 
an Army mechanic Ce | 


“(Next month I’m off to see th 


world. And some of the wildest, 
. jobs that ever rolled.’ 


An Army enlistment has been} 
the turning point for many 
men. And it can be for you. 
It can give you the chance} 
to learn any one of over 300 

skills. Skills you can build 

. your fife on. You can travel, 

to countries and places you 

might never see otherwise. 

And you'll be proud of wha 
you’re doing. ‘ 


Look into what the Army} 
has to offer. You'll find) 
there’s more. for you i in 
















~ THE BOY WOMPER - 






Jou’re enthusiastic about pop art, 
#2ques, and Tiffany lamps, ABC-TV 
Hew color show which should appeal 
January 12 was the premiere date of 
gin,” based on the adventures of the 
comic book hero, and it promises 
ane of the most far-out programs of 
son. 
oonist Bob Kane created Batman 
|; young ward Robin over 25 years 
2 recalls that as a boy he was ecstatic 
iperman comics and swashbuckling 
starring Douglas Fairbanks Sr. “I 
| to come up with a super dooper 
ter of my own,” he says. “I suppose 
in was a combination of all my child- 
lantasies.” 


































































adidas os : 
a and Robin in the Batmobile 





y itis ; considered extremely “ in” to 
tman and the comic is often cited as 
mple of Camp (a catch-all term 
ig something wild, not to be be- 
or so bad, it’s good). Kane regards 
ent craze over his character with 
nent. He says that early Batman 
books are selling for $50-$100 as 
rm items but, unfortunately, he 
Ww. 









town a single one. 
is probably right in calling him- 
ae and original pop artist. Now 
ves that the ABC series, which is 
mly with tongue in cheek, will 
other trend into Pop Television. 
; his job as adviser on the program 
sure that the video Batman re- 
‘the same fearless avenger of evil 
e used to be. Batman will still don 
se to battle fiendish villains like 
idler and the Penguin but a few 
ave been updated. He now pursues 
in a Batmobile powered by nu- 



























§ are great subjects for the screen — 

y the wide screen, “Dr. Zhivago,” 
1 Boris Pasternak’s celebrated 
Ti: ize novel, contains all three: 








pic journey in a packed refugee 
n Moscow to the Urals. The great 
f the novel — meant. to symbol- 
vival of human values in a world 


supresses the individual — 








, are g 
to enlist our sympathy as much as they 


cally superb and conveys an overpowering 
sense of the Russian land and the Russian 
soul. (MGM) .- 
“The Battle of the Bulge,” is a fictionalized 
and popularized account of the famous 
World War II battle which was the last 
desperate counter-attack of a nearly de- 
feated Germany. The battles feature an 
awesome collection of authentic World 
War II tanks and artillery. And, while 
somewhat irrelevant, there are wild train 
and automobile rides which invite dizzying 
audience participation. It is a well done 
film which confronts the viewer with the 
reality of war. (Warner) 

Also: Two other impressive war films 
are current: “The Heroes of Telemark,” in 
which Kirk Douglas and Richard Harris 
-are Norwegian underground leaders bent 
on destroying a German heavy water plant 
(Columbia) and “Judith,” with Sophia 
Loren as an embittered concentration camp 
survivor reluctantly involved in Israel’s war 
with the Arabs. (Paramount) “Othello” 
is a brilliant motion picture version of 
Shakespeare’s play by the National Theater 
of Great Britain. (Warner) 


“THE MASTERS 


GO °**MOD** 


by Steven Oliver HM From recent indica- 
tions it appears that today’s pop music is 
undergoing a “longhair” influence that isn’t 
limited to merely by-passing the barber- 
shop. Bach, Mozart and Chopin, with their 
long hair and definitely mod look, prob- 
ably never entertained thoughts of forming 
a rock group, but their counterparts of 
today are, to an ever-increasing extent, 
employing the classical influence of the old 
masters in their music, 

When conductor Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops Orchestra had a hit record- 
ing of the Beatles’ “I Want To Hold Your 
Hand,” it drew surprised reactions from 
both classical and rock fans; yet it was 
an indication of the fusion that was to come 
between two musical extremes. 

Not that it was a first by any means! 
Remember records such as Jackie Wilson’s 
old hit “Night”? It was based on Saint 
Saens “Theme from Samson et Delilah” 

. and the opera “La Boheme” was the 
basis for a hit by Della Reese called “Don’t 
You Know.” There are countless other ex- 
amples. 

Tunes like Paul McCartney’ s “Yester- 
day” (based on a piano primer Bach wrote 
for his wife), “Attack” and “Lover’s Con- 
certo” by The Toys, “I Hear A Symphony” 
by The Supremes and The Rolling Stones’ 
“As Tears Go By” show strong reliance on 
the classics. 

The popular “Baroque Beatle Song- 
book” is an album that gives the Beatle 
tunes a treatment that’s reminiscent of an- 
other musical age. In their latest album, 
“Rubber Soul,” the Beatles themselves gen- 
erously employ instruments such as the 
harpsichord, flute and even the setar (avery 
intricate, multi-stringed guitar of Indian 


-— been used as. ackground instruments hey 





should. Written by Robert Bolt and di- 
rected by David Lean, the film is techni- 





are now coming into prominence as sounds 
out front. Marianne Faithful, for example, 
uses the harpsichord on many of her top 
records. 

A new group asking to be heard from 
is The Wigggs of 1666. They not only 
write much of their own material derived 
from classical pieces—“‘Never,” taken from 
the Bach Sonata #3 in E and “What Kind 
of Lover” whose roots lie in Mozart’s 
Sonata #15—but do rock ’n roll oldies in 


A new group, The Wigges of 1666. 


Baroque fashion (you should hear their 
“Wake Up Little Suzy”). When asked why, 
one of their members replies simply . 
“It’s fun and no one else is doing it . . . it’s 
our very own.” He adds that the group 
can’t possibly write all its own material, 
so it finds a rich source in by-gone melodic 
lines that they can.adapt and perform. 

Here may lie part of the answer to much 
of this new trend. Many of today’s rock 
writers just aren’t coming up with lyrical 
melodies. For example, if you analyze the 
recent “What the World Needs Now Is 
Love,” it seems to be built on a system of 
symmetrical harmonies—a sort of musical 
math! Others, unable or unwilling to con- 
struct melodies by the numbers, have 
latched on to the great melody writers of 
past eras. 

Another stimulus to this trend lies in 
the saturation point that standard rock 
songs have come to. After all, it’s a decade 
since Elvis Presley came on the scene and 
more than that since Bill Haley and the 
Comets were Rockin’ Around the Clock. 
The rhythms and patterns of arrangements 
since then have been somewhat beaten to 
death and the kids in the audiences and 
at the record shops have outgrown those 
basic and simple forms and now demand 
more. Their musical tastes have achieved 
a sophistication that “puts down” the or- 
dinary disc with some wailing guitars and 
a pulsating, backbeating drum. There’s a 
new awareness that demands more involve- 
ment, accepts greater intricacy and asks 





Here’s how. 
to find out what 


the Army can 
do for you 


The quickest way is to go see your 
focal Army Recruiter. He'll answer 
any questions you have about your 
opportunities in the Army. If he 
doesn’t have an answer right there, 
he’ll get it for you. 

And it'll be a straight answer. After 
all, it’s his job to be sure the Army’s 
the right place for you. He knows 
where the opportunities are...and 
can tell you where you'll fit in. 


You can easily find your local Army 
Recruiter listed in your telephone 
book. Call him today. And, in the 
meantime, fill out this coupon and 
you'll receive a copy of the helpful 
and informative 40-page booklet, 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. No 
obligation on your part, of course. 








+ 7) 5 i [pe ee ee 
expanded instrumentation. In effect, it may | 9 SRO2-66 § 
be a by-product of the movement from | g FSS BERS | 
simple yeah yeah lyrics to the more poetic, | § Box 1040 | 
softer and more meaningful lyrics in evi- | g Westbury. N.Y. 11591 | 
dence from many new songwriters. They Bietccnaltunhime your | 
are coming up with an obvious reflection of | J 40page booklet, : t 
what you mantio hear. j The Secret of Getting Ahead. I 

Built on the rock foundation, the move- | | name 1 
ment is an embellishment, an expansion I Ace I 
and a definitely provocative bit of interior I avoress 
decoration to a harmonic house of hits | 1 with 
whose uppermost stories are still on the : ale Ca 
drafting: table but whose stylization is cae 

; eaves a) 0 | 
already marked by the audience-architect’s J EDUCATION 
stamp of approval. (Ea aoe onan tees Sd eS 


a) 
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by Ruth Tolman, author “Call Me Mister’ &@ This article 
isn’t exactly subtitled, “Emily Post Go Home,” but, 
like everything else, there is a time and place for Emily 
and her etiquette book. If this sounds revolutionary, it 
shouldn’t. You'll see what we mean if you will just con- 
sider the simple question, What are good manners for? 

Let’s look at two “cardinal rules” of textbook etiquette. 
If a gentleman is going to play it by the book, he always 


carries a lady’s packages (rule 1) and he always opens 
doors for her (rule 2). So far everything is under control. 

Now, here you are on Saturday afternoon, shopping 
with your girl. Being a perfect gentleman, you are carry- 
ing two hat boxes under your right arm, a bag with a 
sweater in it under your left arm, and a bottle of perfume 


-in each hand. Also, you are sweating up a storm because 


it is 90 degrees in the shade, and people keep bumping 





You'd like a new Sting Ray, but maybe 
your first car will be a used car. 
Here’s how to get the most for your money: 


1. Know your own mind. 
A little planning before you 
start looking is your best first 
step. In your own mind, try 
to narrow your choice down 
to the kind of car you want 
and how much you can afford 
to pay for it. Don’t pinpoint 
it down to color and acces- 
sories—stay loose. But instead 
of planning to look at every 
car on the lot, be ready to 
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concentrate your attention on 
the ones that are most right 
for you. 

2. Check for careful use. 

Of course, you don’t expect to 
find a used car in as fine a con- 
dition as a brand-new car. But 
check for reasonable care and 
maintenance. How clean it is 


inside is usually a pretty good 


tip-off to how much attention 
it’s received. And by all means 





take it for a drive—this will 
tell you a lot about what kind 
of a car you’re getting for your 
money. If you don’t know 
much about cars, bring along 
someone who does. 

5. Go to the dealer who has the 

most to offer. 


Your nearby Chevrolet dealer 


not only has a wide selection 
of used cars to pick from, he 
has the people, the experience 


and the service facilities that 


are pluses to you in any deal- 
ings with him. You’re always 
welcome to browse. Look for 
your Chevrolet dealer’s big 
OK sign, come in, introduce 
yourself, and talk things over 
any time. Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 











into you. Your girl, meantime, breezes } 
looking in shop windows for more stuff to 

So far you are O.K. But now, your girl 
and says, “Gee, you must be thirsty, c 
all those things in this weather. Let’s go int 
soda shop and have a drink.” 

Here comes the problem. If you are go 
open the door for her, you have to get 
the packages. There are millions of { 
around, and they are all stepping on you 
and yelling at you to get out of the way, 
giving you dirty looks. In the meantime, 
girl is standing at the door, sweetly waitir 
you to open it. She is getting hung up 
people behind you are getting hung up) 
you are so hung up putting the stuff 
ground so you can open the door that a | 
your girl would join the navy. 

Clearly, something is out of whack. | 
manners (see paragraph one) are suppos 
make social matters run smoothly, not 
them. And this is the whole point. Eve 
common sense will tell you when the 
should be followed and when they shou, 
thrown away. Consideration is the key. | 
rule gets in the way of thoughtful and cons 
ate behavior, ditch it! 

And how about when it’s a matter o 
and limb, yours or hers? You wouldn’ 
hope, get out of the car into heavy traffic t 
a girl out, no matter what the book says. 
would, on the other hand, run interferen 
her across a crowded room or down a 
theater aisle when there is no usher, or | 
steep, dimly lit stairs. 

Need we say more? 











erbert B. Livesey, Assistant Dean of Admissions, 
York University @ High School students, assured 
‘veryone who is sincerely motivated can get into 
college somewhere, are confronted by obstacles 
ngly designed to deny them that privilege. Tests, 
lures, forms and other forms of red tape are 
red of college applicants—it is not surprising that 
' seize upon the college interview as their only 
in contact with otherwise impersonal institutions. 
some, the interview has assumed an aura of 
ige out of all proportion to its importance. It is not 
ual for admissions offices to receive calls from 
nant parents demanding interviews for their chil- 
even after they have been offered admission. Ap- 
itly the parents’ notions of status are injured. 
lleges and universities are not blameless in pro- 
ng this impression. Whether in response to public 
ides, or in efforts to improve their images, many 
ges suggest that the interview is more important in 
deliberations than is actually the case. 


are publicity and academic pretense aside, you can 
tically narrow your concern over this phase of the 
ssions process to those colleges on your list which 
9y competitive or selective entrance policies. 


iese are the institutions which, due to the pressure 
umbers, are able to offer admission to only a portion 
ren their well-qualified applicants. About three or 
hundred of the 2,300 American colleges and uni- 
ties fall in this category. Even at these relatively few 
tutions, academic performance, test scores and 
mmendations from guidance counselors will carry 
h more weight than the results of the interview. 
nce this knowledge is not likely to diminish the ap- 
ension with which most students approach the 
view, some other pointers might be useful. 


colleges have asked you to appear for interviews, you 
make certain assumptions about their purposes. 
ices are: (a) some portion of your application needs 
ication; (b) the subject in which you have expressed 
est requires special skills or personality characteristics; 
fou are being considered for a scholarship; or (d) your 
entials are considered marginal. 


4OW TO SURVIVE THE COLLEGE INTERVIEW 


The Ever Intensified College Entrance Ritual Causes Tremors of Anxiety Across the Country 


Arm yourself with background knowledge about the 
college. Your cause will not be aided if you find it neces- 
sary to ask the admissions. officer about tuition costs, 
dormitory facilities or similar information readily avail- 
able from other sources. 

Whatever the case, he is not to be feared. Granted, the 


comparison between the admissions officer and St. Peter. 


at the Pearly Gates may seem apt to a student yearning 
for entrance. The president of a large Eastern university 
once found-a letter from a disappointed student pasted 
to his office door. In part, it referred to the director of 
admissions as a “. . . demented demigod sitting in judg- 
ment upon his intellectual betters.” 

Interviews are scheduled on a very tight basis, and it 
is essential that you be on time for your appointment. 
Telephone if you will be late. Remember, many colleges 
do not hold interviews on Saturdays. 

The interviewer may not fit your notion of an admis- 
sions officer. He may be younger and more informal in 
manner than anticipated. Also, he may not be the Dean 
of Admissions, although he will certainly be a respon- 
sible member of the faculty or staff. 

A thoroughly earthly creature, the admissions officer 
is as subject to irritation and fatigue as anyone. As a 
professional, he will be at least impartial in his treat- 
ment of students. Since you can do nothing about his 
mood, the best advice is to be as natural as possible. If 
the interviewer is confronted by a squirming student 
whose knuckles are white with tension, the interview 
may seem useless at the outset. Extreme hair-dos, overly 
faddish clothes, excessive make-up and dirty fingernails 
should be avoided. Such things do not determine ability, 
of course, but they also are not likely to enhance the 
impression you wish to create. 


The content of the interview can vary widely. The 
admissions officer may encourage a free-wheeling dis- 
cussion on anything from civil rights to politics to pro 
football. Or, he may follow a more traditional pattern 
with questions such as: What's the most recent book 
you’ve read? What was its theme? What are your 
hobbies and other leisure activities? Have you been 
accepted by any other colleges? And sometimes, is this 
-college your first choice? 





Interview photos by Newsweek 


If your performance in high school was mediocre, 
there is little point in attempting to convince the inter- 
viewer of newly discovered high intentions. The plea of 
“Tf I could only have a chance to prove myself. . .” will 
receive courteous, but rarely sympathetic, attention. 
The admissions officer must decide upon the evidence 
he has available, and the odds are against success for 
the student whose grades are low. Incidentally, high 
scores on entrance exams, coupled with poor high 
school grades, tend to be interpreted as indications of 
lack of motivation. 


In answering the interviewer's questions, remember that 
he is more likely to be concerned with whether you think, 
rather than what your opinions might be. 


Except when responding to questions of a purely 
informational nature, avoid monosyllabic answers. Any 
conversation will be frustrated if one party contributes 
little information. 

Don’t attempt to provide answers you think the inter- 
viewer wants. If you don’t believe what you say, it will 
be reflected in an impression of inconsistency or super- 
ficiality. You may get away with this subterfuge, but 
more likely you will not. 

The interview is also a good time to obtain counsel, 
often of a direct nature. A veteran admissions officer 
tells a story about a father and a daughter who arrived 
one day for an appointment. The girl, sweet and fluffy 
as cotton candy, had obviously expended more effort 
juggling boys than hitting her books. The father assured 
the interviewer that his ‘little girl’ was ready to start 
studying in earnest. The admissions officer bluntly sug- 
gested that the girl “get off her rump” and do some 
serious work in her senior year in high school. Perhaps 
then she would be qualified for admission. 

Some months later, a letter was received in the admis- 
sions office. Written in a delicately feminine hand, it 
began: “Dear Mrs. H. -———: I have gotten off my 
rump as you suggested and have been able to pull up 
my grades...” 


She had indeed, and was accepted. 
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High Schoolers, like these from Lyons Township, have put 
their energy to_gathering food, clothing and blood 
donations for our servicemen and the people of S. Vietnam. 


by Marion Meade, contributor to U.S. News and World 
Report, the New York Post and Chemical Week Maga- 
zine @ A 17-year-old Ohio boy is suspended from 
school for wearing an anti-war arm band. A gym class 
in Iowa chants “Beat the Vietcong” during calisthenics. 
New York teens watch a communist propaganda film. 
Schools in Texas draft a resolution to the President. 

From incidents like these—in school after school 
across the country—emerges a new and militant picture 
of today’s teens. It is not confined to college campuses; 
campuses where past generations have been severely 
criticized by their teachers for placidity—‘“the silent 
generation.” U.S. students, once condemned for apathy 
and indifference, are speaking out... in colleges and 
high schools. 


Those who object to U.S policy in Vietnam pass out . 


leaflets, march in parades and wear arm bands There 
is no question but that they are the minority, even 
though a sometimes noisy minority. One thing they 
have succeeded in doing is to touch off a surge of 
counter demonstrations from the vast number of stu- 
dents who believe this war is necessary and want to 
make their support known. 
Some critics view this agitation and debate with 
alarm. Some equate it with treason. But there are those 
in a good position to watch the development of this new 
awareness among students who consider it healthy. 
One such nian is Henry Steele Commager, author 
of numerous books on American history and professor 
at Amherst College. He supports dissent and is harsh 
with those who would silence it. In a recent Saturday 
Review article, “The Problem of Dissent,” he quotes 
Pope Paul VI’s now famous plea before the U.N. “ ‘No 
more war. War never again,’ he said and the whole 
nation applauded the noble plea. But when young men 
and women from colleges take the Papal plea in good 
faith and demonstrate against the war in Vietnam, they 
are overwhelmed with a torrent of recrimination and 
obloquy that is almost hysterical.” Commager goes on 
“, .as Attorney General Katzenbach has reminded us, 
there is no question about the rights of students, or of 
others to agitate, to demonstrate, to protest, in any non- 
violent manner, against policies they consider mis- 
guided. That is, after all, not only a right but a necessity 
if our democracy is to function.” . 
Morley Safer, CBS correspondent who just returned 


. 


from a year’s assignment in Vietnam, says th 














































North Vietnamese are well aware of the student 
test movement in this country but grossly overra 
significance. “They regard it as a real revolution 
states. “In Asia a student is considered a leader ¢ 
future, not someone who has not yet reached maty 
Students in Vietnam have toppled governments it 
past; they think all students have such power.” 


Expressing the Department of State’s feelings to 
the various demonstrations that are taking place thro 
out the country, both for and against our policy in! 
nam, Secretary Rusk said the following in a Nove 
news conference: “We must have debate and an 
tunity for dissent and the use of our constitutional 
esses for expressing opinions and views. I think it ¥ 
be wrong for government to try to restrict those oj 
tunities in any way.” ; 





What is causing so much attention, what act 
is being thought and what action being taken in 
schools throughout the country? ; 

Scholastic Roto, in an effort to answer these | 
tions, spoke with teachers and students in high sch 
read a large sample of the high school press, talked 
government officials, members of various group 
volved on either side of the Vietnam question as w 
with political analysts and critics: Following are 
findings: 

Teen-age boys, of course, are particularly concé 
about Vietnam and the draft card controversy be 
they will be the ones fighting the war if it conti 
For that reason, the high schools have been primi 
gets for leftist anti-war and anti-draft movements 
of these is the Students for a Democratic Society, 
tional organization which preaches legal consci¢ 
objection and which has been active mainly in coll 
According to its national secretary Paul Booth, 
high school kids themselves do most of the organ 
and decide what kind of activity to pursue.” 

Their success in high schools has not been no 
so far. At a dance near Ann Arbor, Mich. high si 
recruits of the SDS tried to distribute leaflets off 
ways to avoid fighting in Vietnam. They encounter 
much hostility, however, that they soon gave up. Di 
teens found a more receptive atmosphere outside 2 
cert hall where folk singer Bob Dylan was perfor 
and managed to hand out over 2,000 leaflets. 

In December, the SDS asked sympathizers to 
arm bands as a sign of mourning for persons killed) 
wounded in Vietnam and as an expression of sup 
for a Christmas truce. Five students in Des Moin) 
Towa high schools complied and were suspended af 
school authorities decided the arm bands were dish 
tive to education. The suspended students were}! 
portedly kicked, struck, and called names by f 
classmates who did not share their views. 

Three out of four college students support 
policy in Vietnam. 

Political analyst Samuel Lubell who recently int 
viewed college students in the Midwest and in N 
York City found that three out of four supported UF 
policy in Vietnam. Lubell found more favorable séif 
ment toward our policy in Midwestern colleges.) 
though there was little sympathy for draft card burn} 
anywhere, there ‘was less sympathy in the Midw 
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“There was much self-questioning and debating 


issues on New York City campuses,” Lubell said, “wif 
in the Midwest students were quicker to come to prt} 
much the same conclusions.” We found this to holdtf 
among high school students as well, | 

High school students support U.S. Vietnam pol} 
—75% for—but there is dissention. | 

At Bayside High School in Queens, N.Y., 450 § 
dents stayed after school to watch films depicting b 
sides of the war—one prepared by the North Vietnam 
government, the other by a major U.S. television 1} 
work, i 
0) 





A poll of students at the Fieldston School, Br 
N.Y., reveals that the majority (75% ). disagrees vip 


1} 


| States position in Vietnam... this is the 
national student opinion found in Scholastic 
+ poll—75% in favor of government policy 
siably higher than the 71 % tabulated for the 
on in the latest Harris Poll. 

mal ‘discussion with a junior at Wheatley 
101, Old Westbury, N.Y., revealed, that the 
re highly critical of government policy and 
lave sent a petition to President Johnson to 


; consider demonstrations against the war 
te, they do not believe they should be timid 
wing their support for it. Many high schools 
n positive and constructive action. 


forris Regional High School, Chester, N.J., 


1e only student-run blood bank in the country. 
they will send half the blood to GIs fighting 


n. 

dia Lutheran High School, Hyattsville, Md. 
ypets for South Vietnamese children, The 
'e shipped abroad with other gifts of clothing, 
id medical supplies collected for the Ameri- 
stmas Trains and Trucks project and distrib- 
ig the Vietnamese New Year in February. 
Homemakers of America at Weslaco High 
lidalgo County, Tex., adopted a 5-year old 
se girl. 
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1g they [demonstrations] have succeeded in doing 
h off a surge of counter demonstrations ...” 


Township High School, La Grange and West- 
gs, Ill., held discussion groups in communica- 
ss to discuss pros and cons of a proposed 
1 to be sent to servicemen in Vietnam. The 
esolution passed. A special seminar on Viet- 
7 be an outgrowth of these discussions, The 
uper, The Lion, covered the debate and also 
“The Two Viet Nams” by Bernard B. Fall, 
i and military analysis of the country. 

with the statement endorsing administration 
it to servicemen, Lyons students also sent $530 
ministered to the villagers of South Vietnam 
CARE. Their purpose was to boost military 
ind counteract the bad publicity caused by 
‘d burners and protest demonstrators. Four 
yols in Lubbock, Texas, adopted a similar reso- 
d sent it to the White House. 

schools have collected money to adopt a village 
the People to People program; sent homemade 
and candy to soldiers; and launched soap 


astic Roto Panel gives thoughtful opinions. 


dy December, at the National Youth Confer- 
the Atom in Chicago, a special Scholastic Roto 
J not, for the most part, look favorably on teens 
art in demonstrations. “Most of those involved 
acerely believe one way or the other—this is 
4% ; , 





The question of student involvement in the issues of the 
Vietnam war, concerned Scholastic Roto panel members. 


how they get their kicks,” was the opinion of one 
panelist. 

One boy felt that if one were really sincere, then 
demonstration for a cause was all right. Another boy 
dismissed the concept of demonstration altogether, “. . 
demonstrations on high school campuses, except for a 
very few, is almost impossible because the American 
public high school is one of the most. undemocratic in- 
stitutions that’s ever been conceived. And if you don’t 
conform, you’ve had it.” 

Some felt that as high school students, they were 
too young and inexperienced to make adequate judg- 
ment. Yet one girl argued “that the high school student 
was probably better informed than many parents or ‘the 
man on the street.’ . . . we’re in school and we’re closely 
connected with the history department, with social 
studies etc. We know what's going on. We have to 
know. I think that at this time in our lives, we’re more 
vitally aware of what is happening than those who 
have formed their opinions. We’re forming ours so 


| we’re searching. We want to know. And in searching, 
© we're willing to look at both sides of a question before 


we make a decision. And in this way, we possibly have 
a better way of judging or we’re more receptive to 


~ making a clear decision than a lot of adults.” 


As long as the war continues, the debate, searching 
and frustrations will continue. “There’s one thing I'd 
like to do, you know,” said a boy at the science con- 
ference. “I’d like to see us win in Vietnam, and Id like 
to see a real fight but then again. . . you’ve got to think 
twice, You think, we’re here on this science conference 
and we're looking ahead to what we’re going to do in 
life. We obviously have goals—per se in science—but 
they could draft me just as easily as anybody else. Yd 
have to go and it would upset the things I’m planning 
... you have to think twice about it... just how you 
feel about it.” 


“Most... don’t sincerely believe one way or another... 
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FROM THE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS: 


“Students in their late teens and early twenties 
are simply not ready to protest anything. They 
have not lived long enough to acquire the — 
mental maturity.”— David Croucher. Austin 
H.S., El Paso, Tex. 


“The U.S. belongs in Vietnam but I don't.”— 
Anonymous. Sehenley H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The demonstrations are unimaginative at- 
tempts by the misfits of society to demonstrate 
their independence. In my opinion they are 
exhibiting their lethargic attitude toward life 
and their emotional insecurity.” — Wayne 
Carney. Ravenna (Ohio) H.S. 


“The person who parades up and down the 
street or burns himself in protest of the Viet- 
nam War is no more a patriot than the traitor 
who gives away our government’s secrets.” — 
Robert Jost. Immanuel Academy, Reedley, 
Calif. 
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“We must have debate and an opportunity for dissent...” 


An editorial in support of Bayside H.S. show- 
ing a film depicting the Viet Cong’s point of 
view toward the Vietnam war concluded: 
“|. .The Tide has nothing but praise for this 
attitude. We believe that, except during a de- 
clared wartime emergency, one of the prime 
responsibilities of any educational system is to 


. provide its students with the greatest possible 


freedom in exploring various ideologies. By 
protecting their students’ rights of free speech, 
the administrators at Bayside and LBHS have 
met this responsibility.” Long Beach (N.Y.) 
High School. 


“1 think the boys who burn their draft cards are 
traitors to their country.”—Chris Roach. Cen- 
tral Catholic H.S., Lafayette, Ind. 


“No one enjoys being shot at but we can’t ex- 
pect to carry the responsibility of freedom of 
half the world and not have to pay for it. So, 
as my duty as an American, I don’t feel a guy 
should wait to be drafted.’—Duane Rhodes, 
R.A. Long H.S., Longview, Wash. 
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SLOT DRAGSTERS ee es 
The First International Model Car Competition mea 


“ready” circuit readouts. 

Although the human, button pushing element is re- 
moved on the Dodge/Model Car Dragway, the meet held 
in Hartford, Conn., was thrilling and a true test of scale 
model performance. Entries were mailed in, inspected by 
Car Model Magazine technical experts, tuned and placed 
on the starting line with a T-square. Terminal speeds 
reached 100 miles per hour. 


@ Nearly 1,000 cars—representing entries from every 
state and 11 foreign countries—raced on an exotic $10,000 
scale model drag strip, were timed by a space age timer 
that measured performance to 1/10,000 of a second and, 
over all, a control panel loaded with eight electronically 
controlled winking lights and switches measured every- 
thing from electrical polarity to amperes and volts in in- 
crements of six with test, circuit breaker, power and 


THIS 1S ONE OF CHIP'S MOST EXCITING 

~ ASSIGNMENTS. AT THE INVITATION OF HIS 
BELL SYSTEM GUIDE, CHIP IS GOING TO 
SEE FIRSTHAND HOW PATROL PLANES 
WARN TRAWLERS AWAY FROM SUBMARINE 





NORTH ATLANTIC 
CABLE PATROL 


TELEPHONE CABLES IN THE BUSY FISHING 
GROUNDS OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


FL THE NORTH ATLANTIC, CHIP, AND WE'VE GOT J = 
SOME BLIPS ON OUR RADAR SCREEN. <ealp 
XX. MIGHT BE A TRAWLER-OR AN ICEBERG. 
) LET'S SEE IF WE CAN GET DOWN OUT 
OF THIS FOG AND FIND OUT. _ 


; AND 17'S DRAGGING il 
NETS DANGEROUSLY CLOSE 
TO THE CABLE TO SCOTLAND. 
HANG ON,CHIP! ; 


THESE CABLES CARRY TELEPHONE 

AND TELEGRAPH MESSAGES BETWEEN 

NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE,CHIP. ANY BREAK 
CAUSES INCONVENIENCE TO CUSTOMERS AND oe 
COSTS THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS TO REPAIR. 47 ~~ 


J / ct) 
el (/ _\\; 

WE'LL MAKE A LOW PASS OVER THE 
TRAWLER WHILE TOM DROPS A BUNDLE , 
OF LEAFLETS. THEY’RE WRITTEN IN SIX ° 
LANGUAGES, WARNING CAPTAINS THAT 

THEY'RE FISHING NEAR IMPORTANT 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS CABLES, 









ff DIRECT HIT! 
LOOKS AS THOUGH 
HE'S THANKING US 








fY LIKE THIS ONE GUIDE 
THE PATROL SHIPS TO [| 
WHERE LARGE NUMBERS 
OF TRAWLERS ARE WORK- 
ING. THE PATROL SHIPS 
RS” WARN TRAWLERS OF THE 
f/ CABLES—AND STAND BY TO 
MAKE IMMEDIATE REPAIRS IF A 
CABLE IS SNAPPED. 11'S ANOTHER 
WAY THE BELL SYSTEM INSURES 
THE RELIABILITY OF ITS 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE, 











































YES, MOST 
CAPTAINS ARE VERY 
COOPERATIVE. THEY 
REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THESE CABLES. SO 
THEY DO THEIR BEST og 
TO STAY CLEAR. £: 
: 


=/ BEFORE WE TOOK 
b> OFF THIS MORNING, 
YOU MENTIONED SURFACE 
PATROL SHIPS ARE ALSO 
USED TO PROTECT THE 
CABLES. HOW SO,BILL? 















American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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A bundled, full-sized parachute slows ¢ 
the models as they cross the finish line, 
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the meet (center), first in the unlimit 
scale open class. First, second and th 
the Sports Division, 1/24 scale (below 


Photoelectric cells determine the winnin 
model by reporting results through an 
system measuring split-second perfo 
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>K REINHOLT 
NER, NICK’S RACING STABLES 





inholt, winner of over 40 first place 
in slot car.racing, works in his 
ipped workshop where he builds up, 
and customizes slot cars; a business 
"ts him a sizeable weekly income. 








p in building a prize-winning 
raping the stock chassis and “scratch 
” one to his own specification. 

the rewinding of the engine... 

lls twice as much “go” from it. 


Nick makes custom tires by drilling and 
tapping the rims of Veco model airplane tires 
(above, top), then sanding the tires down toa 
“true roundness.” The final product (above) 
is in demand by slot car track owners. 


Nick shows one of his latest trophies to 
Norm Bump, well-known custom car 
builder who supplied the initial capital 
for Nick's Racing Stables. 





SLOT CAR AUTHORITY/ 


Mark Jury 





M@ Nick Reinholt, at the age of 15, has GHSTARTS THE ACTION 
accomplished something that eludes thou- WITH STYLE! 
sands of people during their entire life- 
time—he’s an authority in his field. 

Nick’s field is slot car racing, the hobby- 
time activity that swept the country a few 
years ago and now boasts raceways, na- 
tional publications and hundreds of thou- 
sands of avid enthusiasts. 

For Nick, a sophomore at New Haven 
(Ind.) High School, slot car racing was 
a “natural.” With his automotive minded 
father (a service station owner) Nick has 
participated in stock car racing, go-cart 
racing and automobile customizing. 

Nick’s first slot car set was a small HO 
gauge outfit. He soon moved up to the 
larger, more potent 1/32 scale cars and 
began entering—and winning—an impres- 
sive number of races. 

The secret of Nick’s consistent victories? 
He didn’t simply build the car according 
to kit instructions and then race it, but ex- 
perimented continually with the cars and 
tried scores of modifications. 

Soon, other slot car racers were offering 
him good money for his cars and asking 
him to rebuild their cars. One of his early 
customers was Norm Bump, a nationally- 
known custom car builder. 

Norm suggested Nick go into ‘the slot 
car speed shop business seriously and pro- 
vided the initial capital for Nick’s Racing 
Stables. 

The Racing Stables has been a hit since 
its inception and Nick earns $25 to $35 per 
week building cars to sell, doing repair 
work, hopping-up and customizing cars. 
In addition, he has a standing order from 
slot car raceways for as many custom 
wheels and tires as he can make. 

The tires became such a hot item that 
Nick hired a part-time helper to meet the 
demand. Even so, he found he was devot- 
ing more of his time to tires than to work- 
ing on cars so now he only makes tires for 
his own use at the Racing Stables. 

The slot car speed shop isn’t Nick’s only 
interest. He’s an active member of a 
hockey team and a bowling team and plays 
drums with the Continentals. In school 
(grades are “average or better”) Nick is 
concentrating on courses he feels will help 
in his career choice of a tool and die maker 


PEGGER. 


HELLS 


NEW BELL BOTTOM SLACKS 


At SHARP men’s stores or write: 
A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee Street, 


Los Angeles, California 90015 


... with his own business, of course. ’ 
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THAT OLD THEME 


Watching the sun set tonight— 
After seeing one beauty, _ 
What can be said for successors?— 
I noticed a chorus of clouds 
Encircling the King, 
Nature's court, no doubt; 
They bowed respectfully, paying homage, 


Serried round for protection’s sake 
Then followed him to China, 
The next destination; 

All except for one small fluff—. 

I guess he's too young 
To know. 


by Laura Greenfield. Hewlett (N.Y.) HS. 





Q . Winter sports wreck my hairdo so it’s always 
in straggles for party dates, after! S.0.S.! ’d even 
try a permanent if only it didn’t have to look like 
one. T. R., Danbury, Conn. 


A. who says it does? Today—“looking like a per- 
manent” is what no self-respecting Toni would 
even dream of! Because today’s Tonis are “no- 
permanent” permanents. With Hidden Body that 
holds and holds, yet never shows. The kind of 
body you need to keep your hairdo out of strag- 
glesville—all winter long. There’s Smooth ’n Sleek 
Toni, for instance; the UNcurly one. Its BIG 
“curvers” give just shape and curve. (We kid you 
not!) And the Hidden Body lotion’s specially made 
for smooth do’s. If you’d like a fling at the new “frou frou” tossed 
curls (so chi-chi, from Paree)—have the original Toni. It gives just 
enough curl for soft curly styles. You get the “no-permanent” look 
you want, with the Hidden Body hold you need. 


Q. I just had a “Mod” haircut, but it’s nowhere. How can I get - 


the shape and shine? I’m no styling genius! H. G., Helena, Mont. 





(ACTUAL SIZE) 


NACA CCC 


A. You will be—once you zero in on Self-Styling Adorn and Adorn’s 
new Bikini Comb! It’s terrific. A new kind of styling comb: tiny as 
your finger. What’s great about this little comb? “Itty-bitty” teeth— 
that nip right into your hair—to shape and smooth; to “slick” your 
bangs. With a Bikini Comb you can feather your hair faster. Those 
tiny teeth really grip. Fab for smoothing, of course, because they 
don’t go deep; can’t pull out the shape underneath. Best of all, the 
Bikini Comb is free with Adorn. Get yours quick—then try this trick 
on your “beat” beatle mane! 





1. Lightly feather top hair 
with Bikini Comb. 


2. Now comes Adorn, the 
waterfree hairspray. It holds 
the shape in your style from 
inside; holds to stay. 


3. Smooth top and bangs with 
= Bikini Comb. Use rattail end to 
., lift crown. Finale: Adorn— 


4. See? In minutes you’ve styled 
yourself a smooth, shiny ‘‘Mod’”’ 
—that holds up to twice as long. 
(Adorn is waterfree.) 





P.S. You get six big styling ideas plus the teeny weeny 
“Bikini? .. . compliments of Self-Styling Adorn. 


Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The Toni 
Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Include your complete 
name and address. 
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THAT 
MAN, 


SASSOON 
NOOSSVS 


‘NVIN 
IVHL 


by Joan Rattner, Woman’s Editor. This 
Week Magazine @ A young Englishman 
with a cockney accent, a handsome face, a 
shy but friendly manner, the latest British 
clothes and very definite opinions, has—in 
a short time—bécome a big man in the fash- 
ion world. He’s Vidal Sassoon, the origi- 
nator of those short, wild geometric haircuts. 
Typical cuts are those shown on this page, 
with a W-shaped line at the neck and the 
hair shaped up and around the ears. 

When critics view his haircuts with alarm, 
Sassoon replies, “Nobody is designing air- 
planes, ships or automobiles for 1936. That’s 
history. I design for today and the future.” 

Sassoon’s haircuts are revolutionizing the 
looks of today’s girl. They appeal to those 
who can wear them best—the younger seg- 
ment of the population. 

Although Sassoon thinks there’s one of 
his cuts for every face, I feel that they re- 
quire a young face with good bone structure 
—a face that doesn’t need assistance. And 
they require an air of self-assurance. 

Why the sudden rise of Sassoon’s star? 
“It’s all so logical,” he says. ““Today’s clothes 
are all cut. The same with hair. Hair should 
be cut so well that you could wet it down 
and it would fall right into shape. Hair 
should flow. Women are busy today, they’re 





of the ears growing longer. We foll 















doing things. You can’t put them 
bundle of curls which fall down in | 
utes. They want to be comfortable. 
our cut is the most natural thing—we 
natural neck of a woman. If you - 
a neckline, you'll see that it has a 
the center with the sides behind and 1 


line. We’ve worked on it for years | 
though there’s a tremendous ame 
copying, most of the copyists don’t 
necks right.” 

Like it or not, Vidal Sasso 
today. He opened his first salon in 1 
the third floor of a building on Bon 
in London. In 1955, he had a new 
this time on the street level and he 
his way. Young fashion designers, lik 
Quant were clients. In fact, a reque 
Mary Quant inspired the short shapt 
She asked Sassoon for a haircut 
models that would allow for high | 
He cut the hair short at the back w 
sides that swung forward over the | 

Next came the asymmetrical s 
lopsided cut, with one side short 2 
other covering the cheek. Later, tl 
fringed Beatle cut, then the W-shape 
line: For this spring, Sassoon has de’ 
a cut that leaves part of the foreh 
posed. 

Last fall he went into partnersh 
Charles of the Ritz and opened a new 
in New York. Soon there will be 
rooms in Washington, D.C., San F 
Los Angeles and other big cities, The 
lishman from the East End has made: 

“We've had great acceptance,” glow 
Sassoon. “Women—especially the 
ones—are looking for something novel, 
being English doesn’t hurt us eithe 
getting our message across—I see it Wé 
down Madison Avenue every day. It's 






















The response to our November question, which sex is 
the vainest, says the boys are! True, by only a slight ma- 
jority and most of the letters were from girls, but two well- 
stated cases from boys supported the consensus. 

The following is from Paula Engelhardt, Rose Haw- 
aS thorne H.S., Maynard, Mass.: 

=> Vanity is undoubtedly found in both sexes, but the male 
is really the worst. Can anybody name ten of their male 













PORTABLE, 

| > TRANSISTORIZED, 
the world in a whistle-slick wet-look HIGH feats N 
\t; a coat sure to keep you dry in the PUSH BUTTO 

downpour and sure to delight friends ‘TAPE RECORDER 
‘a bright or gray day. : ; u can’t beat this precision 
tsmarily in this red, white and blue For loads of fun and eee gies in size (BY2 x S42 X 
ed striped coat with off-center closing. made transistor tape Lag dacs High sensitivity microphon® 
hip-slung belt separates narrow and wide but rertene TS ‘See afar. Just press buttons Car 
of the coat. By La Flaque de Paris. viet ack, stop and rewind. »In rugged Plas rite tunes, singing 

Seas oop. Great for parties, secret ert roll of 3” tape, empty reel, 


wer it. 
_. and study, too! one QV and 2 “C" ba 
microphone and earphone. Heras on $1 postage and handling 


teries (included). 




























a e ° 
| : Transistor Radio 
h You'll fall-in love with this bi 
i ig, furry, 
F fuzzy rabbit. A powerful 6 benieie 
: ; radio set in the body of bunny has 
f a wonderfully clear tone. Volume, on- 
| off and tuning dial are focated in 
bunny’s tummy. Measures 1142 x 10 


xX 414”. Comes complete with 9V battery. Attractively boxed. 
$14.95 plus 75c Postage and handling- 








- ALL-PURPOSE 
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: 7x35 
3 : _ CENTER-FOCUS 
te quilted version of the ever-popular e BINOCULAR 
at has snappy black buttons. = * with Genuine Pigskin 
about $40. Snug helmet is by Madcaps. “~*~ Leather Case and Straps 


a illi i itably puts you in the 
i erb, brilliantly sharp binocular veritably ’ 
Leg seat at car and horse races, the quarterback ene 
a football game, lets you see ore bead Sesh bipe Be 

i ing down during a ball game. for 
see aah ose 7X magnification with 35mm objective lenses. 







eal i i igskin leather case 
cus. Gift boxed with genuine pigskin le a 
sa re a $11.95 plus 75c postage and handling 


ett » 
or ss 


= en eee 


: : Bring distant objects u 
i Pp reall 
TELESCOPES or bas needle-sharp detail. 
udy far off birds, animals, ships 
ON TRIPODS be see ths moon and stars, Good 
tfetime of enjoymen 
and recreation. aiden 
10 x 40 TELESCOPE. 3 barrels with 
: th 
chrome trim. Tubes extend to 
17%”, 10 power magnification. 
40mm objective lens. With {ever 
handle and non-skid tripod. 
$3.95 plus 75c post. and hahdling 
40 x 40 TELESCOPE. Giant 40 
Power magnification with 40mm 
objective lens. Length of telescope 
a pad of tripod 10”. In 
eautiful black durable 
finish. Gift boxed. oka! 
$10.95 plus 75¢ post. & handling 


ee 


rte. ae 


ee a 
a 








blue, green, white and red Madras 
easted trenchcoat by Pumpkin Corner 
ed pockets, self belt and convertible 
t $45. All coats made of 
roots by Golo, | oe 
































friends who never carry a comb around—and don’t use it» 
every five minutes! And aren’t the boys the first to follow 
fads? Such as skateboards and surfer dress? 

Actually, 1 think girls encourage vanity in boys. Don’t 
we go “gaga” over long hair and madras? And, when we 
see ahead of blond hairand ahead of long blond hair 
(each on a boy, of course) which gets the smile first? Come 
on kids, let’s all be truthful! 





Money Back Guaranteed If You 


Can Get a Better Buy Anywhere! 


We searched through thousands of different items and, with YOU in 
mind, selected those illustrated... and offer them to you at the 
lowest prices possible. We think they're terrific for the “Swinger ~ 
crowd... the fellows and girls who make up the ‘‘In” group. These 
items are good for years and years of fun and entertainment... to 
give or receive as birthday and Easter gifts. 










“The Big Sound” 
GUITAR 


No guy-and-gal get together really ‘takes 
off’? unless someone's around with a 
guitar. Here’s a beautiful, blonde wood 
guitar with dark toned edges that anyone 
-can learn to strum in minutes. Lacquered 
finished body for protection and luster. 
Steel re-enforced neck to prevent break- 
age even under rough handling. Steel 
strings. Measures a full 37” x 12” x 342”. 
$19.95 plus $1 postage and handling 



























6 TRANSISTOR (fe 
DELUXE RADIO ~ 


Big, bold, clear tone. Six select tran- 
sistors assure you of trouble-free per- 
formance. Carry it with you to picnics, 
games, ski slopes, beach... anywhere! %e 
Complete with handy carrying case, private listener earphone and 
QV battery. Measures a pocket-fitting 444 x 2¥2 x 144”. Gift 
boxed. $7.95 plus 75c postage and handling 















HURRY! ORDER TODAY! | 


The Brownie House 
Ardsley, New York 10502 


Please rush me the following: 


Quantity Description and Price 

Bunny Radio @ $15.70 

6 Transistor Radio @ $8.70 

Tape Recorder @ $20.95 

Guitar @ $20.95 

7 x 35 Binocular @ $12.70 

10 x 40 Telescope @ $4.70 
di seneaeane 40 x 40 Telescope @ $11.70 
Enclosed find $________ in full payment (prices 


above include postage and handling.) Money Back 
Guaranteed within 10 days. 
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Raincoats, Story of the Year REA ERS OUT/ vain, vainer, Vainest — 
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CFHSATIONAL VALUES for Readers ot Seuotastic Rolo 


Select, Top Quality Merchandise! 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 
WORLD 


Teen-agers mark up their school...not a 
screaming headline but the result of a student 
project to turn their school lobby into a 
permanent art museum. 

A breathtaking mosaic mural, 38 feet long 
and 10 feet high and three 10-foot bas reliefs 
were designed and executed by advanced art 
students, of the 1965 graduating class from 
Northeast Intermediate School, Midland, 
Mich, 

Students, through various ingenious ways, 
raised $1,000 to buy the 100,000 glass tiles 
for the mural. The art class made three trips 
to Detroit: to absorb needed techniques 
from internationally-known muralist, Andrew 
Maglia. Maglia says of the finished mural, 
worth $10,000, “It would have to be a hungry 
artist to do it for only $10,000.” 

Jane Moore, a student, drew the full-sized 
paper “cartoon” in reverse. Seven foremen 
planned the placing of the tiles in the seven 
areas of the design. 

Tiles had to be cut to size and then pasted 
in place. Finally, the paper-backed glass was 
adhered to the lobby- wall and the paper 
peeled away to reveal the colorful, exciting 
mural titled “Man and His Achievements 
Through God.” : 

The 30 art class members put in at least 20 
hours each and sparked some 350 Northeast 
students to become involved in one way or an 
another with the projects. 

Shooting a snowslide ... written and photo- 
graphed last winter by Paul Niehuis while a 
senior at Montrose (Colo.) High School. 

@ The Colorado National Guard Battery C 
4th Howitzer Battalion had unusual field 
practice this winter. The two six-ton, 155/mm 
howitzers were hauled 35 miles for gunnery 
exercise in Ouray, a small town nestled in 
the Rockies. 

The howitzers were placed to shoot a high 
explosive 98-pound warhead six miles up in- 
to the San Juan Mountains. Each year the 
snow piles high on the 14,000 foot peaks to 
form potential avalanches. It must be brought 
down by artillery before it falls unexpectedly 
on the travelled road below. 





Two cents an inch for mural space; paper 
equaling contribution covers lobby wall. - 










a 


Students paste the colored glass tiles in place. 





oe 


The three bas reliefs illustrate Man and His | fa 


World, Man and Himself, Man and God. , 
oe i wah ik ee. : 


Working on a bas relief, two girls shape the figure of a fisherman. 














x: 


Plotting the target (above) ... The she 
drop between two peaks in almost v. 

SO as not to touch either canyon W 
reaching the bottom. “It would be too 
ous,” explained Gen. Moffitt, “to raise 
jectory to lob the shell because high 
and jet stream winds sweeping across th 
tains, might cause the shell to land in th 
settlement of Camp Bird Mine.” Accui 
to be within a few meters, Arming tl 
explosive shells (far left), firing at targ 


eee ee i Peers ee: 
a as Ee > : s-e 

7 3 ae . ‘ 
* a wet ; e 
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15 years 
of testing 
in 10‘ months. 





ren dishwashers in Dayton, 
io, are each going through 
00 consecutive cycles—to age 
m quickly to what amounts to 
een years of home use. They 
) production models at Frigi- 
re Division of General Motors, 
i a variety of parts are being 
ted at the same time. GM en- 
leers obtain data on coatings, 
mponents, motors and bear- 
s—parts getting the wear and 
r of years in use. To the dish- 


washers,researchers add devices 
that add detergents automatical- 
ly for the around-the-clock trials. 
This laboratory can also per- 
form other tests on 50 clothes 
dryers, 40 dishwashers, 140 
washing machines, and 80 
ranges simultaneously. 
Lawrence Dixon, Jr., General 
Motors Institute freshman, was 
a guest here recently. Larry, a 
graduate of Wayne High School, 
Dayton, belonged to the Honor 

















General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


Pe a 


Society, Math Club, and Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild. He was 
very interested in many kinds of 
tests he saw at the Product Eval- 
uation Laboratory for non-refrig- 
erated appliances. He intends to 
major in engineering, but has 
not yet decided in what field. 

This testing is one way GM 
engineers maintain Frigidaire’s 
high standards and, at the same 
time, help General Motors fulfill 
the promises of tomorrow. 


























Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick + Cadillac + 


id With Body by Fisher - 


United Delco - AC Spark Plug + Euclid 


Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach - Detroit Diesel - 


cOPYRI 


GHT © 1966, THE COCA-c 





AcEsiragee 





(wae a 
OLA COMPANY. ‘ ‘COCA-COLA’? AND 


- Things go better with 


Coke after Coke after Coke. 


TRADE-MARK® TRADE-MARK® TRADE-MARK ® 






Drink 





Study a Foreign Language This 
Summer Where It’s Spoken 


How You Can Get a Job in Summer Theater 
Teens Take Over Jail! =» H.S. Judo = H.S. World 


ee at ge I 





py Greenville Teens 
Take Over Jail 


High Schoolers Turn the 
City Jail into Their Own Place 





™@ The Teen Club of Greenville, Miss. was looking 
for a home so, when city officials condemned the 
jail and moved to larger quarters, the teens got a 
present—one musty old jailhouse. 

‘Local businessmen contributed some materials, 
such as acoustical tile, paint and lumber, but it 
was hard work and teen labor which whipped the 
unlikely building into shape. 

Club members worked evenings and Saturdays 
soaping away grime, washing windows, scrubbing 
floors and scraping grease from the old kitchen 
appliances. They even raised money for game equip- 
ment by weeding wild onions from city parks. 

Now, where the police used to hold morning 
lineup, the Teen Club emblem decorates a ball room 
and ping-pong room. The old female prisoners’ 
ward is the library and on the spot where the desk 
sergeant booked prisoners, teens play pool. 

Members love to gather at the fully equipped soda ? : 
fountain, a gift from police who confiscated it from a ee Bete 
drive-in restaurant which served beer to minors. 

A Steering Committee, composed of nine boys 
and nine girls, serves as the nucleus around which the 
club operates. They have the usual activities—open 
houses, pool, ping-pong, chess, bridge and, most 
important, a special place to meet. A Can Dance 
(admission price: canned food) benefits the Salvation 
Army each year. The biggest project is an annual 
Teens Against Polio Dance at which they just raised 
more than last year’s $1,000. 

In the little more than a year since the Teen Club 
has occupied the old jail, happily not one of the 500 
members has “been requested” to come inside the 
new and official jail. 





It’s our place now. Club members, drawn from 
city’s two high schools, proudly raise their new § 







Franke and Bern Keating 






Everyone pitched in to turn the unsociable build 
into the present cheerful and active social center, 











Jim Hines plays pool on the table confiscated by the 
police and then turned over to the Teen Club. 






+f? 
° ° Ri roy. Se Se : 
Grime, grime, go away! Clean-up’s not so bad for are ae 


Elaine Wilcox when Hank Burding gives her a boost. Folk singer George Fisher of Timbo, Ark. (proteg 
1 Both are Steering Committe members ;Hank’s President. Jimmy Driftwood) provides a concert and work 
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t Are 
Doing 
Summer? 


it out,” many of you will yell. 
‘ished mid-terms, have to fill out 
cations, there’s a report for history 
. .Go away until June, will you?” 
if you feel that way about it, just 
‘e, it may come in handy later this 





‘is a “teaser” list of places to write 
ion about summer projects, jobs, 
tudy. It’s a “teaser” because it’s 
'e you a taste of the countless op- 
vailable. 

tour—Pedal through some of the 
as of the country. Write: American 
sls, Inc., 14 West 8 St., New York, 


Theater—see page 12 of this issue. 
im—A special five-week course for 
th school students. Address in- 
of. Ben H. Baldwin, Medill School 


n, Northwestern University, Evans- 


York — Write: State Employment 
e state in which you’d like to work. 
Hotel waiter or waitress jobs, bell 
lay camp counselor, etc. Write the 
‘f Commerce of towns in the area 
u wish to be employed. 1 
tudy—For example, Aspen Music 
sen,Colo., offers a fine youth pro- 
eautiful location. 
‘ounselor—‘“‘Sleepaway” camp jobs 
to obtain when you’re under 19. 
however, Counselor in Training 
a fee involved) or, if you have a 
- known by, or highly recommended 
), you may get a junior counselor 
even or small salary). Ask the 
your school if they know of camps 
fou can apply. Request a Camp 
50¢) from The American Camping 
Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 
there are many specialized camps 
ace, tennis, sailing) for teens. See 
1g Directory (above). / 
amps—Some are private (see Camp- 
sry) some are community service 
s. For community service, you may 
e Commission on Youth Projects, 
ide Drive, N.Y., N.Y. 10027 (re- 
vest Your Summer”) or write the 
Friends Service Committee, 160 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ser Work—Red Cross chapters offer 
d experience for needed work in 
playgrounds, etc. Inquire at your 
Cross headquarters. 
al Parks—all sorts of low-pay, hard- 
put you're likely to find good friends 
i summer. Write the National Park 
the parks of your choice. Ask if you 
the rangers (if you have a special 
terest), or work at the lodges and 
is guides or waiters. 
*s Helper —If you pick “your 
ad “family” with care you may have 
summer in a resort area filled with 
ple and earn money while gaining 
hild-rearing experience. Check ad- 
its in local paper or place your own, 
1 with local employment agency. 


‘CD Science Study — The National Science Foundation 
sponsors many different science study projects usually 
held on college campuses. Inquire about these programs 
from your science teachers. 

Boys interested in obtaining archeological field work 
experience, write: Chief, Missouri Basin Project, River 
Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution, 1517 “O” Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

[) Summer Travel and Study Abroad—see pages 10 and 
11 of this issue. Also write to: 

The Council on Student Travel, 777 United Nations 

Plaza, N.Y., N.Y. 10017, request: “Students Abroad, 


ih 


Now it’s easier than ever to follow the fun indoors! 


Drop in film... 


Price subject to change without notice. 


pop on flasheube... Flash! Flash! Flash! Flash! 


Secondary School Programs” (free). 

U.S. National Student Association, 265 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10016, request: “Exciting Student Tours 
Abroad” (free), “Work, Study, Travel Abroad” ($1). 

American Field Service, 313 East 43 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

The Experiment in International Living, Putney, Ver- 
mont 05346. 

[1 Round-up — “Teen-age Summer Guide” (Barron’s, 
$2.50) available library or book store. 

Check with your guidance counselor, teachers, library 
and newspaper. 





When friends get together for fun, make the scene 
with a Kopak INstamaTic Camera—the camera that 
does things the easy way. 

To load, just drop in a Kopapak Cartridge. Instantly, 
you're ready to shoot color slides, color snapshots, or 
black-and-white. Indoors, pop on a flashcube and 
you’re ready to shoot four flash pictures without 
changing bulbs. Without even touching a bulb! 

Complete Kopak INSTAMATiC Outfits, including cam- 
era, film, wrist strap, flashcube, and batteries, start 
at less than $19. See them now at your Kodak dealer’s. 
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You can become an Army 
eRe helicopter pilot right out of high 
school. If you want to fly when 


WhO SayS NiGh SCHOOL ease eno ay 
m7 Flight Training. 

grads Call t be pilots? It’s not easy. The Army doesn't 

Not the Army. inust Be in top physleaT aries 


mental condition. Next, you have 
to pass rigid entrance tests. Go 
through basic training. And 
complete a 4-week pre-flight 
course. Then you start 8 months 
of flight training. 


When you're finished, you'll get 
your wings and the rank of 
Warrant Officer in the U.S. Army. 
You'll be entitled to extra flight | 
pay and the same military 
courtesies and privileges as a 
commissioned officer. 


© See your local Army Recruiting 
Sergeant about Army Aviation 
Opportunities. It’s your chance to 
start an exciting career while 
giving valuable service to your 
Country at this important time 

in history. 


_ Army 







































































<4 : 
ver M Today’s pied pipers, 
: Beets. Lennons, Mc- 
, (all in their mid or late 
@ ee in comparison to the 
and prolific writers who are still 
ely out of high school. 
of the self-contained artists; 
perform, write, arrange and in 
produce their own discs, has 
the youth trend. It may be dis- 
to a Tin Pan Alley veteran, but. 
mn of encouragement for any of 
ight have melodies in mind or 
about. 
ame Broadway and Hollywood 
ers are getting stiff competition. 
vcomers. Never before has the 
dustry looked so actively to young 
; a source of material. 
e “old timers,” Bob Dylan is 
unto himself. Then there’s the 
cCartney team which created 
the Beatle hits, Van McCoy, The 
fimes (Artie Kornfeld and Steve 
nny & Cher and many, many 
ig writer-singer combinations. 
ore has-penned several of her 
h “noel brother has 


































joys, Michael Gore began 
no, harmony and counterpoint 
far has had three of his 
orded by his sister. 

es Burt Bacharach and was 
his style. Exposure to music 
incy Jones, Allen Lorber and 
man, who have handled Les- 
ing “activities has been advan- 
m. Even so, composing is 
for Mike who plans on a 


nbert, 18 and barely out of 
Brooklyn, was hired as a 
| Broadway publisher after 
of his early efforts. He 
e Freddie” for England’s 
> Dreamers and this led to 


1 company—probably the 
field. He’s since written 
1 top acts, formed his own 


young writers is Paul 
n Heights, New York. 
rom Stuyvesant High 


protest writer Phil Ochs, at 16 he began 


ey influenced by early Dylan and 
submitting material to Broadside Maga- 
zine, a national publication of topical 
songs. They published his “Talking Christ- 
mas” and it prompted a letter from Dylan, 
saying, “I’ve never met him, but I'd like to. 
Paul Wolfe has an uncanny sense of touch. 
I flipped out!” 

Paul met and “dug” entertainer Dick 
Glass who introduced him to the more 
commercial aspects of composing. To- 
gether they started writing rock ’n’ roll and 
rhythm. ’n’ blues songs. Eric Anderson, 
writer of “Violets of Dawn? inspired Paul 
and his new collaborator to attempt tunes 
that were more poetic and on a higher ar- 
tistic level—more lyrical, more symbolic. 
This new trend is a healthy one, says Paul 
as he traces his generation’s so-called re- 
bellion. First, he relates, there was Keru- 


-oac and James Dean—without a cause; but 


now the rebellion is channeled into po- 
litical and artistic awareness. For the first 
time we're asking questions in our songs 
and if we’re not getting answers, at least 
it’s mirroring the consciousness. In his 
writing, Paul seeks to go beyond the super- 
ficiality of average pop songs—while using 
the pop music idiom to bring his feelings 
home to a wide and eager audience. 

Much like Dylan, Paul attempts to say, 
“Ask. Look below the sham for quality. 
Look at yourself.” Perhaps the following 
from one of his songs* will best illustrate 
this point . 

_and the bitter tears, of my restless years. 
Have long since ceased a-flowin’— 
Now, time is for the learnin’ and the 
growin’.” 

If art truly reflects society and culture, 
then let the words of these young song- 
writers serve beyond diversion to incorpo- 
rate fresh ideas and offer guidelines by 
which to grow— 

. if the bleeding dawn will find me gone 
Beyond the daylight’s thun’dring; well, I 
dont know ‘ 
But for the first time I know which way Pm 
goin’ 
And that time is for the learnin’ and the 
growin’. 
*“Time is for the Learnin’ and the Growin” 


Copyright 1965 P. Wolfe and D. Glass. Cav- 
erned Morning Music Publishing Co. 


- MOVIE DATE 


by Moira Walsh @ A small group of men, 
stranded in the Libyan desert when they 
crash-land their plane, come up with a 
startling solution to their plight in “The 
Flight of the Phoenix.” They build a one 
engine plane from the wreckage of the 
original. The tightly drawn adventure film 
explores the varying behavior of men un- 
der stress. (20th Century-Fox) 

“The Rare Breed,” with James Stewart, 
Juliet Mills and Maureen O’Hara on the 
Texas frontier in 1880, shows the kind of 
people who put America in the cattle busi- 
ness. (Universal) 

Two striking off-beat foreign films are 
worth discussing but with the further ob- 








Santis try to launch ES ee 
constructed from desert-crash wreckage. 


servation that they were intended to be 
provocative and challenging; they will not 
please all their viewers. 

“The Gospel According to St. Matthew” 
is a film about the life of Jesus, as it is re- 


lated in the first Gospel. Its Italian Marxist _ 


director, Pier Paolo Pasolini, evidently 
wanted to communicate his fascination 
with the starkly human drama in Christ’s 
life, which he felt was buried under the 
tinsel and spectacle of the standard Holly- 
wood religious film. Many religious groups 
have praised his film for its reverence and 
insight. Its harsh simplicity and lack of sol- 
emn religiosity, will electrify some view- 
ers, baffle and scandalize others, (Walter 
Reade, Sterling) 

“The Shop On Main Street” is a Czech- 
oslovakian-made “black—comedy”-trag- 
edy whose theme is the human conscience 
confronting the evil of the Nazi extermina- 
tion of the Jews. The conscience belongs 
to a very ordinary but vitally three-dimen- 
sional young Czech. His moral dilemma is 
fierce and inescapable because of his 
strange mutual relationship with a senile 
Jewish woman, who is a fascinating and 
vital person. Some people will be shocked 
that this awful page of recent history has 
been: given semi-comic treatment but oth- 
ers will feel a sharper understanding of the 
events precisely because they are drama- 
tized in so uncompromising and seemingly 
irreverent personal and human terms. 
(Prominent Films) 


TV Tips 
Most Fun: Two for March—Funniest fun- 
ny man Zero Mostel teams with zany Lu- 
cille Ball and hostess Carol Burnett. The 
three romp through sketches and song on 
“Carol + 2.” CBS, March 22. 
[| “Color Me Barbra,” i is Miss Streisand’s 
second TV special. CBS, March 30. 
Best Bet: Arthur Miller’s Pulitzer Prize- 
winning play, “Death of a Salesman,” a 
two-hour color production, stars Lee J. 
Cobb and Mildred Dunnock in the roles 
they played on Broadway. CBS, April 3. 
(_] Want to learn to play the guitar or re- 
pair your car? If so, two series of weekly 
TV lessons are for you. Check your local 
ETV listing for day and time. 
[] Sure to be teens among Gold Medal 
winners in the NCAA Swimming and Div- 
ing Championships, NBC, March 22. 
[] America’s Junior Miss will be crowned 
during Pageant finals. NBC, March 26, 
[] “Alice in Wonderland or What’s a 
Nice Kid Like You Doing in a Place Like 
This?”, is a “contemporary” cartoon ver- 
sion of the old tale. ABC, March 30. 








How you 

can become 

an Army 
helicopter pilot. 


See your local Army Recruiting 
Sergeant for the full story. He'll 
tell you what it takes to qualify for 
helicopter training and give you 
an idea of what to expect when 
you join. 


He’s listed in the phone book. Call 
him today. 


Or, if you prefer, we’ll rush you full 

details on the Army Flight Train- 

ing Program by mail. Just fill out - 
and mail the coupon below. The 

important thing is to act quickly. 

The sooner you do, the sooner 

you'll be on the way to earning 

your Army Pilot wings. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
Box 1040 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


NAME 
AGE- 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
SA eco eee 
Zk COR See 
PHONE 

EDUCATION 
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UFFS 


THE NEW ACTION SLACKS 
WITH FASTBACK STYLING! 


At SHARP men’s stores 
that carry the LATEST or write: 
A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
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The crew’s success is based on four factors which spell success for any 


Tiger Oarsmen of Marietta High Scho: 


A New, Top-Performing Varsity and One of the Few H.S. Crews in the Country 


Rie 


-—ecatl” S 


Only 8/10 of a second—five-feet over a mile course— 
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crew. 


’ fib 
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kept the crew from qualifying for the finale af the 1965 National 


timing, form, power and conditioning. 
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Schoolboy Rowing Championships. But that was just their second season ...no telling what they can do this year! 


by Richard L. Mc Bane @ Marietta High 
School crew coach Tim Kerr took an un- 
scheduled plunge into the cold and rain- 
swept Muskingum River on April 24 
(cover photo), but the “jolly giant” coach 
didn’t mind. His dip was just part of the 
enthusiasm displayed by the orange and 
black oarsmen when they scored a smash- 
ing upset victory in the Mid-Ohio Valley 
Kiwanis Rowing Regatta. 

The Marietta High School varsity crew- 
men stroked home three full lengths ahead 
of the field which included the highly re- 
garded Culver Military Academy varsity. 
When they won this regatta, the sport was 
officially just over a year old. 

Rowing was approved in April 1964 
and Marietta joined the small but proud 
group of 84 high school and prep school 
crews in the United States. They are the 
only high school crew in Ohio. 

The success of the Marietta crew, un- 


defeated until they entered the national 
championships last spring, is due in large 
measure to intensive training. Coach Kerr 
devotes fall practice to form and timing— 
teaching the boys to row together (all eight 
oars should hit the water at the same 
moment) and use proper form so that all 


\ 
racing competition. 

Boys, enthusiastic about row 
formed a crew club even before t 
board approved the sport. Kert 
turn-out for crew is proportiona 
to major sports; he carried a 
and a junior varsity shell througt 


move at the same angle, get the blade of > the season. He also raced a seco 


the oars in the water at the same angle 
and depth. 

Kerr encourages the boys to lift weights 
and run during winter months. In the 
spring racing season he emphasizes power 
and conditioning as well as timing and 
form. On a typical spring practice day, 
crew members run and then loosen up by 
rowing in doubles and four-oared shells. 
The crew then works out in the eight- 


‘oared shell, rowing approximately eight 


to 10 miles in sprints, exercises and vari- 
ous stroke counts. Practices taper off dur- 
ing the week pointing toward Saturday 


varsity crew on one Saturday. — 
The city, where Marietta C 
been rowing since 1929, supp 
Tiger crew. The Kiwanis Club uf 
the expensive sport for the schoo 
ganized a Mid-Ohio Valley rega 
Kerr himself summed up kh 
prospects when he-remarked, “W 
tainly, going to be a factor in @ 
for years to come.” 


@ Richard L. McBane, former 
Marietta Daily Times is Superint 
Development for the City of Mi 
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/SPEND THIS SUMMER IN EUROPE 
ALL EXPENSES PHOS 
Nothing to Buy! Nothing to Compose! — 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
TO VISIT THE CITIES 
YOU'VE DREAMED 
ABOUT... THIS YEAR! 


Heidelberg ... Paris... 
London...Rome.... 
They're just a few of the 
fabulous, glamorous cities 
you'll see if you're the win- 
ner in the ADLER EURO- - 
PEAN FESTIVAL. Read all 
the details helow. 






















ey High School's 
Really Active Club 















t 100 boys of Albuquerque’s Valley 
school turn out for the judo club 
ig that stiff selection standards will 
eager group to 20 members. 

club, called the Duke City Judo 
las appeared on television and been 
id in national magazines. Last year, ~ 
ut on an exhibition illustrating the “Ju-do” which means “the ‘gentle way” in 
ques of judo, tracing the history of Japanese, seldom looks so to the uninitiated 


and karate and showing Japanese- observer. Here Roy Yonemoto has been 

ju Ho films Admission fees earned rolled from a defensive face-down position 

ib $300 Sethi arked to sponsor a into this combination judo choke and immo- 
; ; 


purnament which drew competitors Beran} RO etary. 
ay the Southwest and from as ce _ 
y as Alameda, Calif. 
ys train hard under the coaching 
teacher Sam Allred, a judo en- 
and black belt holder. 
hopes in his first year to progress 
h degree white belt—6th Kyu—to 
(White belt is the lowest rank in 
brown, then the coveted black 
has ten degrees.) Some of the 
even reach 3rd Kyu which is 
belt for boys under 17 and brown 
ose 17 or older. 
ments for advancement are 
‘ized all over the world through 
do center, the Kodokan, in Tokyo. 
tion’ with the Judo Black Belt 
n of the United States and with 
ied Forces Judo Association, affili- 
ley members with the Kodokan. , Cems St : Date 
Ps rank is registered internation- This is uchikomi practice when judoists move 
repeatedly in and out of throwing position to 
* . > develop timing, speed and coordination. At 
Allred is proud of his boys ae 5 front ye Willie Trujillo, 70-pound begin- 
ptheir Be mance in Competi- ner, moves in to taiotoshi throwing position 
cticing only four months as we against 190-pound Lonnie Martin. 
ed asserts, “is very little for judo Sei bie s Z 
oys always get their share of con- 4 
ies.” 
) properly taught,” says Allred, 












































HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 


It's easy to enter the ADLER European Festival. All you have to do is fill in the 
coupon below and take it to your nearest ADLER typewriter dealer. (You’l! find 
his name in the classified telephone directory or write for name of dealer 
nearest you.) Nothing to buy! Nothing to compose! You will receive a demon- 
stration and will be shown how to better your grades with the ADLER J-4 
Portable. Acclaimed by many as the Finest Office Typewriter in portable size 
with all the features and conveniences you’d expect in an office typewriter. 


All entries in the Festival must be submitted through an authorized ADLER 
dealer. *Drawings will be made by prominent editors in accordance with the 
regulations of ADLER and the Travel Agency. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES 


TWO 50-DAY GRAND CONTINENTAL TOURS 
to be awarded to a junior or senior high 
school student, ages 14-18, prepared by the 
ARISTA Student Travel Association of New 
York City, America’s largest Student Travel 
Organization. The trip will be fully escorted 
and chaperoned by a mature, experienced 
educator couple. 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


Even if you don’t win the grand prize, you 
still have a chance to win one of 25 FABU- 


accepted all over the world. 





Bee as 4 LOUS GRUNDIG PORTABLE RADIOS, the : beac : 

xciting and one of the most Le ie portable with the superb sound. 4 i 
sports as well as the safest.” It’s FESTIVAL STARTS March 1, 1966. Ends April 30, 1966. Prizes te 

apply the natural laws of gravity, awarded during Summer Vacation, 1966. gy 
nd leverage in physical conflict. BE SURE TO ENTER TODAY! H 

ist must develop a high degree of Just fill out the coupon below and take it to your ADLER dealer, ‘ * 

ee” . Or get an entry blank in his store. DON’T BE LEFT OUT! Re- Its Fun te Th @ 
Hon between mind and. body. member — there’s nothing to buy — nothing to compose. Get YP 


ractice of judo will improve balance 
sture and build self-confidence. 

contests the first competitor to 
pon (one point) wins. The Ippon 


the gang together. and visit your local ADLER dealer today! 
YOU could be the big winner! Winner’s list sent upon request. On an Adder! 


ADLER is a quality product of GRUNDIG... World Famous Manufacturers of 
quality Dictating Machines, Stereophonic Consoles, Radios, Tape Recorders. 


eS LT 


a af ee ouihithin to Grundig-Triumph-Adler Sales Corp. 25 ! 
_ 2 355 Lexington Avenue 
his back for 30 seconds, or by~ a aba Y. 10017 pee 
judo choke until he Eevee BP: | This coupon certifies that the person below has qualified for the Adler European | 
techniques may result in half- | Festival. He has seen a demonstration of the ADLER J-4. | 
cores. These may add to the win- 
on. z | Student's Nanie@. a Dealer's Name 
no limit to the skill a judoist = ee 4 ) a tn 
op. Each of the 40 basic throws ~— gakimoni is the name of this advanced judo | 3 Zip | 
rous variations and defenses. throw in which the opponent is thrown by PCH (Sta ee Code | 
) d efeat an opponent who knows “winding” him with your own falling body. | *Not available in any state where prohibited, taxed or otherwise restricted by law. | 


nd against your techniques is - There are 40 different judo throws, each with 


fet! many variations. ; ; 
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DO YOU THINK 


FOR YOURSELF? | 


by Ellen Mann & The ability to think for your- 
self is one of the prime requisites of maturity. 

It indicates that you are self-confident and- 
have learned to trust your own judgment, tastes 
and values; that you have the courage to do 
what you think is right, even if it means going 
against the crowd. 

How do you rate as an independent thinker? 
Imagine yourself in each of the following situ- 
ations, then check the answer which best de- 
scribes your reaction. 

1. You have won a complete new wardrobe of 
your choice. Which of the following would you 
select: a. The wardrobe worn by the star of 
the latest surfing movie. b. The most “in” 
clothes. c. The clothes you really like best, 
whether currently in style or not. d. Unusual 
clothes which are completely unlike anything 
any of your friends have. 

2. A group of your friends decides to go bowl- 
ing and asks you along. You despise bowling. 
What do you do: a. Make an excuse. b. Go 
along anyway just to be with your friends. c. 
Try to talk your friends into doing something 
else—such as miniature golf—which you like 
better. d. Go bowling, but play miniature golf 
on the alleys. 

3. You're on a double date and the driver of 
the car asks you where you’d like to go. You 
reply by: a. Saying, “I don’t care; anything’s 
O.K. with me.” b. Suggesting someplace you’d 
really like to go. c. Saying, “I don’t want to go 
anywhere. Can’t we just park here?” d. Asking 
where the others want to go before making a 
decision. 

4. Some of your friends have found a back 
door where they can sneak into the movies 
without paying. They ask you in, and you: 
a. Go along without hesitation. b. Make an 
excuse not to go. c. Say, “Thanks for the in- 


formation. My uncle’s the Chief of Police.” 


d. Explain that it’s dishonest and try to talk 
them out of going. 

5. Your class has a new student whom you 
haven’t met. Your friends are all making fun 


_ of him. What do you do? a. Go along with the 


group and make a few jokes of your own. b. 
Go out of your way to get to know him so you 
can form your own opinion. c. Steer clear of 
him, but refuse to go along with the jokes and 
criticism. d. Circulate a petition to get him 
expelled. 


6. You are planning to take your little brother 
to a movie you’ve been dying to see, but a 
friend invites you to a party on the same night. 
The party sounds dull, but most of your friends 
will be there. What do you do? a. Go to the 
movie, because that’s what you’d rather do. 
b. Go to the party because your friends will 
think it’s funny if you’re not there. c. Ask your 
mother to tell you what to do. d. Go to an early 
movie, then stop in at the party. 

7. You have a favorite hobby (stamp collect- 
ing, perhaps) which your friends consider 


_ Square. How do you handle it? a. Give up the 


hobby. b. Continue the hobby, but don’t tell 
anyone about it. c. Continue the hobby and try 
to get the group interested in it also. d. Tell 
your friends they’re a bunch of finks for not 


appreciating a good hobby. 


Answers to quiz, page nine. 
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Robert Browning, “How They Brought ie Good New. 7 
from Ghent to Aix"’* 
I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 













The undertaker, very probabl 


Isat upon Joris, the third guy on me. . Robert Browning, “My Laxé Duchel 
*“ Aix” rhymes with “ex,” as in the expression “Aix =e That’s my last Duchess painted on: 
marks the spot.” I’ve scraped, but cannot get her ¢ 
T. §. Eliot, “The Hollow Men” Leigh Hunt, “Rondeau” 
We are the hollow men. Jenny kissed me when we met. 
It’s time to eat again. : Not oft such quick results I get. 
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You may not go into orbit 

like the men in the M.O.L., 
but you can get on the team 
that puts them there. 


; 


+ aA ea 


Electronics expert. The sophisticated 
electronic equipment of the M.O.L., as well 
as of its launch vehicle, the Titan III-C, 

is amazingly intricate. So intricate, in fact, 
that at first sight it might appear utterly 
baffling. But with Air Force technical 
training—the best of its 
kind in the world—the 
know-how comes quickly. 


Weather observer. In orbital flights, as in 

all kinds of aerial navigation, precise knowledge of 
atmospheric conditions is a must. How is your Air Force’ 
job assigned? Soon after your first visit to an Air Force 
recruiter, you'll be given the Airman Qualifying Examination—. 

an aptitude test that measures your ability in four key areas. Once 
you've enlisted, you'll be given further tests and counseling. 

Final job assignment depends on your own desires, your particular 
aptitudes, and the needs of the Air Force. 





Communications specialist. Keeping 
in touch is just as important as getting there! _- 
An Air Force specialty is first-rate a 
insurance against “technological 
unemployment.“ Not only are aerospace 
fields constantly expanding, but you'll 
be encouraged to keep up with all the ‘ 
"latest developments in your career area. 4 fae ogee” 
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Lee . 
Sout hey, “The Old Ma 1 
low He Gained Them” 


: force Shakespeare’ 5 sonnets.’ And the old man considered infanticide. 
ce there is the one called “XXX,” which 
tad a more meaningful title until Shakespeare 
out. This contains the oft-quoted lines: . 
to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

—alas, I often think of nought. 

t first line. Seldom has Shakespeare been 

dthrift of sibilants. 


Blake, “The Tiger” 
! Tiger! burning bright, 
has caused you to ignite? 


Elizabeth Akers Allen, “Rock Me to Sleep” 
And it will be yesterday morning tonight. * 


Daylight Saving Time 


One if by land,.and two if by sea . 
Now what do I do? He signals three! 


The Air Force’s next big project in space is the M.O.L. 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory. With much more room at 
eir disposal than in the simple Gemini capsule, the 
A.O.L. astronauts will be able to stay in orbit longer, and 
arry out more complex and meaningful scientific missions. 
But while the astronauts themselves may get most of 
headlines, they‘re really only a small part of the total 
).L. effort. A few of the other jobs involved are de- 
ed on these pages, jobs typical of those available to 

on the Aerospace Team—the United States Air Force! 





Launch officer. The man who 
supervises the countdown is, of 
course, a key man in any launch. But 
there are plenty of other Air Force 
opportunities for both flying and 
non-flying officers. One way to get 
your commission is by attending the 
United States Air Force 
Academy. Another is 
_ through Air Force 
ROTC, which has 
units at more than 
180 colleges and 
universities. 


Bioenvironmental scientist. 

How astronauts react, both 
“ physically and mentally, to long 
periods in space, is of utmost concern 
to Air Force scientists. As you may 
know, the Air Force is actually one of 
the world’s largest {and most 
important) research and development 
organizations. It offers young men 
and women the chance to do really 
meaningful work as scientists, 

engineers, and technicians. 


If ‘youd like to find out more 
about any Air Force 
program, the man fo see is 
your local Air Force 

\ recruiter. Or, if you'd 
prefer, just mail the 
coupon below. 







an UNITED STATES AIR FORCE x 
Box A, Dept. SR63, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 78148 


Name. eee ee ae ee Age 
, Address 
LCi eo ge eine saa eee Ze 


BE PART OF IT— 


——, 


“You are old, Father William,” the young man cried, 


_ | WhatDo YouThink- 


Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 


*This will be understood by anyone who understands 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, “Paul Revere’s Ride” 
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To 
Cheat or 
Not 

to Cheat? 


& “Cheating Rising in City Schools” ran the 
front page headline of a leading newspaper. 
The article discussed the enormous academic — 
pressure which seems to force many students — 
to cheat. 
High school newspapers editorialize on the _ 
problem and debate the merits of honor sys- 
tems, stiffer punishments, personal integrity, 
and individual responsibility. i r 
Magazine articles talk about moral decay, — 
the alienation of youth, the wild generation. — 4 
But the question remains, to cheat or not to | 
cheat? And, it is a personal one—one which 
faces many of you daily in your school lives. i 
Some of you may be deeply concer 
others, not at all. Perhaps you, or your school, — 
have worked out a solution to the CvCL Daa ;| 
temptation of “doing it the easy way.’ i} 
Is cheating right, wrong or just somethiiee " 
everybody does to keep up? We’d like to hear 
your opinion. We will pay $5 for each letter | 
printed. Write: Cheating, Scholastic Roto, 205 
E. 42 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 


Answers to the quiz, page eight | 


Scoring: 1) 10 points for c. 2) 10 points for c, 

4 for a. 3) 10 points for b, 2 for d. 4) 10 ford, — 
4 points for b. 5) 10 points for b, 2 forc. 6) 10 — 
for a, 4 for d. 7) 10 points for c, 2 for b. Rating: — 
58-70: You're an. individualist with a lot of © 


‘self-respect. 50-58: You think for yourself — 


most of the time, but you don’t always have the — 
courage to admit it. 36-48: You have difficulty _ 
making up your mind whéther to be independ- — = 
ent or not. 28-36: You're thinking, but you’re ; 
not doing anything about it. Under 28: Youre 


letting others do all your thinking for you. ; 
| 
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GHIP IS VISITING WALLSTREET 
IN NEW YORK CITY, THE NATION'S 
MAJOR CENTER OF STOCK AND 


BOND TRADING. A BELL TELEPHONE R 


COMMUNICATIONS CONSULTANT 
EXPLAINS... 


visits 
THE STOCK MARKET 


& 


pivseae 


aw manast 2 
as ma se 





Y THIS IS SIMPLY A TELEPHONE CONNECTED TO 
MANY LINES, CHIP. IT LETS A BROKER HANDLE 
LOTS OF CALLS FAST. HE PUSHES A BUTTON TO 

= » ANSWER AND HOLDACALL.HE PUSHES 4 
— ga, A SECOND BUTTON TO GET INFORMA- 

SQ TION THAT WILL HELP HIM COM- 

A PLETE THE TRANSACTION. 


WHAT IS THIS 
EQUIPMENT 





THIS IS THE EXCHANGES NEW TELEPHONE 
QUOTATION SERVICE, CHIP. ITS A HAPPY MARRIAGE 
OF THE TELEPHONE AND THE COMPUTER. JUST BY 
DIALING, A BROKER IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY F if 
CAN GET THE LATEST TRADING INFORMATION ON ANY \-2Ai7] \\hy 
OF THE 1600 STOCKS LISTED ON THE EXCHANGE. | 
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A visit to Cambridge 
University, a picnic 
and a punt race 

up the River Cam is 
a favorite day for 
A.LF.S. students 
touring England. 


- “SS 
COMMUNICATIONS MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
FOR INVESTORS TO BUY OR SEL! SECURITIES 
JUST BY TELEPHONING A BROKER—WHO 
OFTEN USES HIS PHONE MORE THAN 
- 500 TIMES A WEEK! 


"YOU MIGHT SAY“ 
* WALL STREET AND MAIN 
Py, | STREET MEET BY PHONE 


"AND THIS ISTHE BROKER'S COMMUNICATIONS | 
NERVE CENTER, CHIP. INTHIS ‘WIRE ROOM, 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITERS RELAY ‘BUY 


| AND ‘SELL’ ORDERS AND OTHER INFORMATION 


ACROSS THE U.S.IN MINUTES” 


SESy Co tle, POU a> Gea ie meee 
“HERE—ON THE FLOOR OF THE yy 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE-SOME {Fi 
66,000 ORDERS A DAY ARE 1, 
HANDLED OVER A COMMUNICATIONS Iga 
NETWORK REACHING 850 CITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 182 CITIES 

IN 27 OTHER COUNTRIES.” 


RS, 
j r 
Pail A 


|/ WITH OVER 20 MILLION AMERICANS 
INVESTING, IT CERTAINLY MAKES FOR 
A FAST-PACED MARKET. AND IT ADDS 


THAT'S RIGHT, CHIP. BUT AS 
YOU'VE SEEN, WE’RE MEETING 
THE CHALLENGE TO HELP 
INVESTORS AND BROKERS 

COMMUNICATE MORE 
EFFICIENTLY. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


- includes a 10-day tour of the Soviet 1 






















STUD’ 


by M. M. Linkhorn @ This summer wil 
a return to the classroom for thousands @ 
school students, but viva la difference! Li 
will be held in places like Spain, F 
Greece, and Wales. i ‘ 

Of all the “study abroad” programs 
offered for teens this year, possibly the 
exciting—and certainly the most uniqu 
Russian language and civilization cours 


About 35 boys and girls have signed up, 
for the trip which is being sponsored 
American Institute for Foreign Study. § 
ning July 8, they will attend language an 
versation classes for four weeks in the] 
Austrian village of Unterweissenbach 
though most of the students have had 
previous instruction, there is also a begi 
class. Russian music, films, and plays é 
the agenda for entertainment in the evel 

_This is the first time that a study- 
group of American high school studeé 
visiting the Soviet Union. Their whirlwind 
starts in Kiev where they will meet studeni 
a Pioneer Youth Camp. In Odessa and ¢ 
beaches of Yalta, they'll swim and sun=b 
along the Black Sea, the Miami Beach of 
U.S.S.R.; in Leningrad, there will be a vis 
the famous Hermitage Museum and a ri 


Sern 

























From the Thames's Tower Bridge to the Mod 
shops of Carnaby Street, London is a | 
continual delight. 


the city’s new subway; and in Moscow th 
rubberneck at the Kremlin and the Mi 
of the Revolution—and meet more studi 
Finally, after flying to East Berlin, th 
board a bus to pass through historic Ch 
point Charlie into West Berlin where the 
be more sightseeing before departing for 
Most of the participants have a quite s 
reason for making the trip: they want to 
what Russia is like. | 
“T love the Russian language and | 
thought of studying abroad and meeting 
Russian people really thrills me,” says Cl} 
tina Husted, a senior at Greenwich (C 
HS. She plans to major in zoology in co 
but thinks Russian will come in handy, 
many scientific papers are written-in Ri 
today. . =| 
Janet Kschinka has had four year 
Russian at Sullivan County H.S. in La P¥ 
Pa. “I am sort of dissatisfied with my 
gress,” she tried to explain, “After four | 





FRAVEL 


uld have a better vocabulary than I do. I 
k the trip will help me speak more fluently 
also be most enjoyable.” 

ill the students have received enthusiastic 
port from their parents, though they find 
reactions of their classmates tend to be 
; of amazement. “My friends are flabber- 
ed to think that anyone they know is going 
tussia, and I guess I am, too,” reported 
ith Brophy of Pascack Valley H.S. in Hills- 
NJ. : 

he Institute offers 16 other travel and study 
rams, including a Spanish course at the 
versity of Salamanca in Spain, Italian and 
history at Perugia, Italy, and English litera- 
and history at the University of Wales. 
se with a bent for the classics can delve 
Greek and Roman civilization at Pierce 
lege in Athens and, at the same time, have 
opportunity to sample the riches of the 
SS museums and the grandeur of the 
opolis. 

ees amount to $725 (including round trip 
transportation from New York) with two 
sptions: the Russian and Greek courses 
$990 


ntil recently college students had a mon- 
ly on studying abroad, but that state of 
irs is being quickly remedied. Nearly 
na 


e Chateau of Chononceaux is a beautiful 
ust” on any study travel tour of France's 


ire Valley. 


000 high school students headed overseas 
1965, and this year the number is sure to 
fease considerably since additional pro- 
ms are now available. 

What can you get out of a summer abroad? 
Aty, according to those teens who have al- 
dy been away. Donna Chmielewski, a senior 
Northwest Catholic H.S. in West Hartford, 
an. summed up her experience succinctly: “I 
med about life, culture, and language—in 
t order.” Donna lived with a French family 
Jompiegne, France, for two months, studied 
the local high school, and got acquainted 
h other teens in the town. She was im- 
ssed most by the seriousness of their atti- 
es. Also she was surprised by the restrictions 
teens—early curfew, limited dating, strict 
peronage, and strong obedience to parents. 


‘or information about these programs, write 
American Institute for Foreign Study, 45 
't Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 





Teens learn history 
where it happened | 
(right). German 
language tour 
members cram for 
exams in the ancient — 
courtyard at 
Kleiningersheim 
Castle, Schiller 
College (far right). 


1. How thousands of people 

finance used cars every day. 
It’s actually quite simple: 
lending institutions such as 
banks, credit unions, savings 
and loan associations or 
finance companies put up the 
money, and then you pay the 
total back (plus finance 
charges) in regular monthly 


installments. The size of these 
a eh 





monthly payments, of course, 
will depend on the cost of the 
car you choose and how Iong 
you take to pay. 

2. Do some homework. 

Put down estimates of how 


much you’re going to be able 


to budget toward a car every 
month. From this, subtract 
the expenses of what you 
think gas, insurance and regu- 
lar maintenance will cost you. 
The sum that’s left will be the 
amount you can reasonably 
expect to be able to pay. Since 
this will probably be your first 
large financial transaction, it’s 
important that it be carefully 


aahaaereemeeeTeTT 





planned because it will begin 

building your credit rating. 

Talk it over with your parents. 

3. Here’s where your dealer 
comes tn. 

Choose him carefully. Your 

Chevrolet dealer handles a lot 
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of financing, and can simplify 
things for you. Because it’s 
your first car, he’ll take extra 
time to help you and to an- 
swer your questions. Get to 
know him . . . wherever you 
see the OK sign... . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


> ag 
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Mi Its impossible to forget 
_ anything if you tack it up on 
_ this bright orange bulletin 
- board by Hallman Products 
_ designed to keep dates organ- 
ized and thoughts cheery. 
If you're a do-it-yourself 
: buff, it's easy to make your 
/- sown gay fabric-covered board, 
ae ce write: Bulletin, Scholastic Ro- 





Jeens 
SKToni... 





k 

aes Q. My hair’s like cobwebs. So flimsy—in no 
~ time my ’do just isn’t there! What’s the cure? 

L. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Better swap that no-hairdo look for the 
. “no-permanent” look you get with a Toni. In 
case you haven’t heard, the “no-permanent” 
"> permanents are Toni’s new sneaky way to give 

your hair the lasting body it needs, with hold 
that doesn’t show. Toni calls it Hidden Body. 

To get it, girls with smooth do’s use new 

pr Smooth ’n Sleek—the uncurly Toni. Its big, big 
“curvers” shape and curve your hair, while a special waving lotion 
eh adds the Hidden Body. (It hides while it holds!) Do you dig the 
new soft curly styles? Then get with the original Hidden Body 
Toni—the one smart co-eds are using to be sure their flattering, 
feathery curls make the glamour scene—month after month! 










Q . When I set my page it keeps slipping off the rollers and never 
turns out right. Any ideas? F. G., Toledo, O. 


A. Merely the absolute latest and greatest setting idea—ever! 
It’s Dippity-do; the new, pretty gel that makes your roller sets 
breeze-easy. Longer lasting. You simply smooth the gel on right 
from the jar, and your hair holds together (no slips, no drips!) 
Hugs the rollers for a neater, more perfect set. And, because Dip- 
pity-do’s big on body, your set stays for days and days! Choose 
the pink gel; or the green—for extra holding. Then Dippity-do a 
page that’s really kicky. Here’s how... 


1. Make a short side-angled 
part; smooth Dippity-do on 
front hair (see?—never drip- 
pity!) and roll pet toward 
each ear. 


4. Then coax hair (on teft) be- 
hind left ear, shaping ends 
into slight cheek curl. Voila! 
You’ve done a flippity, Dip- 
pity-‘‘do’’ that’s soft; shining; 
hold-happy! 


2. Now, Dippity- do the back 
hair, and roll downward. 
(Whee!—never slippity!) 


Wy 3s When dry, brush into 
loose pageboy; feather 
crown lightly— 


A A as NR Mn 2 ES TS 
: Any questions about hair care? Write Carol Douglas, The Toni 
feast Company, Box 3600, Chicago, Illinois 60654. Include your com- 
: : plete name and address. 
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HERE’S 


SUMMER STOCK | 


This Summer Turn the Magic Idea of Theatre into a Reality 4 


by Marion Meade & Looking for an interesting 
and unusual way to spend next summer? Or 
perhaps you’re thinking of a career someday as 
an actor, singer or dancer? Then why not join 
a summer stock theater as an apprentice? June 
may seem like a long way off but the time to 
make your application is while the snow is still 
on the ground. 

About 300 summer theaters operate every 
year and most of them use from two to 20 teens 
for their apprentice staff. In case the term 
“apprentice” is unfamiliar, it simply means 


‘somebody who learns while working. One 


week your duties may be constructing and 
painting scenery, the next week sewing cos- 
tumes, operating the stage lights, selling tick- 
ets and advertising, ushering, or making props. 
Occasionally you'll be a glorified errand boy 
(or girl)-and supply coffee for the cast or walk 
the star’s dog. 

Summer theaters realize that most appren- 
tices would like to step out on the stage also, 
and they will try to give you small roles. These 
may be walk-ons where you speak no lines or 
only a few words. If you happen to be par- 
ticularly talented, with a fine voice for example, 
you may nab bigger roles. 

There are three types of strawhats from 


‘which to choose. Your duties will be similar at 


all of them but the atmosphere will be slightly 
different. Tent theaters, temporary structures 
erected each spring and folded away in the fall, 
generally run musicals and recent Broadway 


comedies, These are package shows which _ 


travel from tent to tent for one or two week 
stands. Since they are completely cast in New 
York and always headed by a big star, appren- 
tices rarely have opportunities to. act. 

A second type are resident companies made 
up of established professional actors—but not 
stars—who live at the theater for the entire 
summer and play different roles each week. 
They concentrate on serious drama with per- 
haps a few musicals and light comedies to bal- 


ance their fare. In recent years a third type of © 


summer theater has been springing up in grow- 
ing numbers—strawhats run by colleges and 
universities. Instead of the traditional barn 
theater, these are modern air-conditioned audi- 
toriums on campuses. The actors are college 
students or beginning professionals. It is with 
these last two groups that you will have the 
most likely chance of playing roles, if that is 
your desire. 

Although the greatest concentration of sum- 
mer theaters is in the northeastern part of the 
United States, nearly every state of the union 
has at least one. Since you will be expected to 
pay the cost of your transportation to and from 


the theater, it is most economical to select one 


close to home. 

Summer stock is not the place to make 
money. In fact, you will be lucky if you are 
paid at all. There are as many different sys- 
tems as there are types of theaters. Most com- 
mon is the theater where you receive no salary 
but are given room and board. Others will 


_ is to pay apprentices a small salary o 


for swimming, surfing, boating an 


_ 1964) and “Viet- 








charge you a nominal amount ($10 
week) for room and board. A third 1 
used by the Kenley Players in Warr 












which you pay for your own accomm 
and meals. 

A few theaters will charge you a fi 
example, the Forestburgh (N.Y.) 
Theater required a fee of $665 last y 
covered room and board, plus tuition fe 
tensive classes in acting, mime, fen 
voice. Most theaters have some kind o: 
tion in the performing arts for their 
tices but the amount of time devoted to 
varies widely. 

You may get acceptances from sev: 
ters if you have had previous experi 
high school or community theater p 
you are adept at some needed skill like 
or carpentry. The main requirement, hoy 
is interest in theater and willingness*to ’ 

A Summer Theater Casting Dire 
published each March by Leo Shull 
tions, 136 West 44th St., New York 36, 
This useful book, costing $1.00, lists 
theaters all over the country, describ 
requirements, and tells how to apply. 
purchased by mail. News of apprentice o 
tunities also appears in Variety, the ¥ 
entertainment newspaper, which may b 
able at your local library or on newssti 
is a good idea to check the entertainme 
of your local newspaper, since produce 
times run ads for apprentices in the spr 
information about college theaters, 
rectly to the school. : 

Summer stock is by no means nile 
no play. Many of the theaters are lo 
resort areas. In your spare time an 
when the theater is dark, there will | 





























































































you aspire to a career in the theat 
the best way to get experience and ev 
important it will give you a good idea 
your chosen profession is all abo 
future lies in another direction, yo 


@ Marion Meade has appeared in summe 
and off-Broadway Theater; appeared i 
dozen television programs, includin 
fenders,” “The Doctors and the Nurs 
City;” und in motion pictures such as 
“The Cardinal,” and . “he Worl 
Orient.” 

Miss Meade, a 
contributor to 
leading national 
magazines, wrote 
two articles for 
Scholastic Roto: 
“Your World of 
1984” (November 


nam: Student 
Reaction” (Feb- 
ruary 1 ae a 








SUMNER 
THEATER 


SUCCESS 


Hard Work, Talent 
and Purpose— 
Lynn’s Head-for- 
the-Top Formula 





Lynn combs the wig she'll wear in the play . . . this time it’s. a walk-on part but with “name” performers in a pre-Broadway run. 


elen Jones M The ad for a month’s theater course 
e nearby Pheasant Run Playhouse sounded glam- 
s to Lynn Anderson and she applied. 

year and a summer course later, 16-year-old Lynn 
on her way to New York to read for a Broadway 


[he theater course wasn’t nearly as glamorous as 
id in our local paper made it sound,” Lynn recalls. 
vas work, Hard, hard work.” 

lasses were held five days a week from 9:30 to 
) with a short lunch-break. In addition to daily 
ms in acting and theater technique, there were 
dy lessons in speech, diction, make-up, technical 
< which involved learning about sets and lighting 
dancing lessons twice a week. 

Mir. Silverman (the director of the theater) was 
t to work with,” Lynn says, “because he demanded 
. He gave very little praise. He stressed the intel- 
al side of acting, insisting that we concentrate on 
y believing in what we were doing. We did a lot 
antomime and that really forced us to think.” 

he hard work didn’t faze her; it boosted her de- 
ination to succeed. 

ill Silverman’s theory is that before going on the 
¢ a person should have at least three years of in- 
ctual, or method, acting experience. But, he told 
n that“he knew it would be difficult to keep her off 
stage that long. 

ler first chance came when Silverman made ar- 
ements with Carl Stohn, Pheasant Run producer, 
ave the students try out for roles in the Saturday 
moon children’s productions. 

inn got a part in the opening play and in five more, 
ll as the lead in “Cinderella,” “The Princess and 
” and “Beauty and the Beast.” 

das she worked during the theater course, Lynn 
overed she was working even harder once she be- 
€ involved in the plays. But the harder she worked, 
re she learned and enjoyed what she was doing. 
really pays to be at the theater as much as pos- 
you can find out when a play is being cast,” 
ises. “If you get to know people and begin to 
a good reputation for your work, sometimes it 
n necessary to read .. . you're just asked to do 
But you have to be around when tryouts are 
ed.” In the spring of ’65, a box office staff 



















member told her that “Picnic” starring Edd (Kookie) 
Byrnes was about to be cast. 

“I'd been hoping all along I might get a role in one 
of the adult productions,” Lynn says. “I picked up a 
copy of the play, practiced reading it at home, then 
asked Mr. Stohn if I could try out for the part of Millie. 
I was naive and didn’t know the producer is supposed 
to invite the actors to read. Mr. Stohn was surprised, 
but very nice and said he would listen to me. 

She got the part. And another, Mary, in “Jenny 
Kissed Me” starring Rudy Vallee. 


Sr | aay 


Rehearsal time on stage and Lynn gets in the mood to 
read the script held by producer Carl Stohn. ' 


tr 






i Site yh 


Bubbling, bright-eyed Lynn enjoys having lunch 
with June Allyson before a matinee performance in 
which they both appear at Pheasant Run Playhouse. 










Last fall Lynn was walking by the dressing room of 
“Tea and Sympathy” star Teresa Wright, thought she 
looked lonely, and dropped in for a chat. They went 
out for hamburgers and later, Miss Wright, impressed 
by the 16-year-old senior, telephoned playwright Mary 
Drayton whose mystery play “The Playroom” was be- 
ing cast, and told her about Lynn. Arrangements were 
made to fly Lynn to New York to try out for the lead. 
The day she left Miss Wright came out to her home 
for lunch, helped her select suitable clothes to wear 
for the reading, even offered to loan something from 
her own wardrobe. 

In New York, from a field of 250 girls, the choice 
was narrowed to Lynn and a 24-year-old professional 
actress. Both finalists read, and read again. Those in 
charge were unable to reach an agreement; neither girl 
got the role. 

“I was terribly disappointed,” Lynn says frankly. 
“But if this was my biggest disappointment, it was also 
my biggest thrill. Everyone was wonderful, I met ‘Ux- 
citing people, and had a marvelous time.” 

This year, Lynn has served as an “unofficial” ap- 
prentice at Pheasant Run, volunteering to sweep floors, 
run errands, press costumes and make coffee. This 
keeps her on the spot and she feels she’s learned a lot 
watching director David Morrison and observing the 
technique of the professional actors. Being on the spot 
also won her a job as wardrobe mistress for Virginia 
Graham and last month, as dresser for June Allyson, 
as well as a walk-on part in the production, “Good-By 
Ghost,” now on a pre-Broadway run. 

Home once more and back at Elgin High, to which 
she recently transferred, she began memorizing her 
lines for the part of the mother in “The Bad Seed,” 
the first of three plays to be presented during the school 
year. At school she maintains a “B” average. She is an 
accomplished equestrienne, and earns money by laying 
the drag (the scent of the fox) for the 6:00 A.M. 
Wayne hunt. She is also co-editor of the Wayne News, 
a local bi-weekly paper. 

Lynn plans to be at the theater full-time this sum- 
mer, again as an apprentice. She’s looking forward to 
college in the fall, has applied to Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and,if accepted, will probably minor in 
dramatics, major in another field. “No point in putting 
all my eggs in one basket,” she says. 
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The girls enforce safe driving at J.E.B. 


Stuart H.S., Falls Church, Va. 

The Cavelette Service Club awards 
safe-driving stickers to boys and they 
won’t date a guy who doesn’t have one! 

Fairfax County Traffic Director, Ed- 
ward C. Cox says, “The number of 
teen-agers involved in local accidents 
and violations has taken a nose-dive 
since this project began.” 

Local newspapers lend support and 
Cayelette members were interviewed on 
CBS-TV last spring (below, bottom). 

These militant misses enlist the aid 
of every girl in the school by holding 
a alee campaign during wincht they 


hte aaa 





Tntelligrce od Sale Dring ° 


se Lhd tll 


stump vigorously for their ideals. 

They put up signs and carry posters 
announcing their pledge: We do not 
date reckless drivers. 

Other posters read: 

No more him, no more her. 
They kissed while going 90 per! 

To rate a date, a J.E.B. Stuart boy 
must get a girl to vouch for his safe 
driving habits by signing his applica- 
tion for a Date-Approved sticker. 

A girl accepts considerable responsi- 
bility when she signs the pledge: 

I certify that I have ridden in an auto- 
BEADED GTIVER DY? ....isscoacttscesasesssiacdvossisties 
In iny opinion, he drove the car in a sane 
manner. I believe that when he is driving 
a car he is aware of his responsibility to 
himself, his date and to all of the people 
that he must share the road with. 

If approved, he receives a car bum- 
per sticker, but must keep up standards 
or the Cavelettes will strip it away. 

“We are all capable of safe driving,” 
says one Stuart boy, “but that isn’t 
enough. We’ve got to practice it—or go 
dateless.” 
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Seniors get credit for volunteer work 
at Patterson High School in Baltimore, 
Maryland. They work on community 
projects as part of a course called the 
Civic Experience Program. An on-the- 
job guide evaluates their services and 
reports back to the school course in- 
structor. 

Most of the students choose to help 
with the recreation activities of retarded 
boys and girls. “It gave me a real re- 
sponsibility for the first time in my life,” 
is a typical reaction. 

Some, like Leon Andrzejewski and 
George Elder, read to mentally retarded 
youngsters at Rosewood State Training 
School (above). 

Other teens become so enthusiastic 
that they branch off into their own pro- 
jects. “I’m getting a lot of experience 
for a paid job later,” said one. Once 
some of them organized a jazz group 
and prepared evening programs of 
music and information at the public 
library, and invited the neighbors in. 

Carol Alexander best. summarized 
the program, “I gained a great freedom; 
freedom from indifference.” 





A girl hard to keep up with . aie s 15- 
year-old swimmer Meg Gottron of 
Cleveland, Ohio. She qualified last year 
in three AAU events and should be 
among medal winners this year. Meg, 
who practices two to three hours every 
other night, is one of the many up-and- 
coming swimmers who continually force 
the oldsters of 20 off the winner’s blocks. 
She has won 425 medals and trophies. 


Teens show they care... about com- 
munity health. Serrano Serrano, of San 


Sebastian, Puerto Rico, encouraged the 
parents of more than 100 children in a 
near-by village to have their youngsters 
vaccinated against communicable dis- 
eases. David Humberd, of Cleveland, 
Tenn., led a cancer crusade that re- 
sulted in the detection of a number of 
beginning cancer cases. 

These are two of the six teen-agers 
who recently won $500 education grants 
in the annual 4-H health project com- 
petition sponsored by Eli Lilly and Co. 


Weekly newspaper editor Paul Brown is, 
at 14, probably the youngest in the 
nation and he began his paper three 
years ago. 

Recognizing that the only newspaper 
coverage a lot of small towns receive 
(like his home town, Dillsboro, Ind.) 
is in the county paper, Paul decided to 
give his community’s 1,000 residents a 
paper of their own. 

He sought advice and borrowed 
money for equipment from his father. 
Then he talked with Dillsboro business- 
men. Anxious for an advertising outlet, 
they actually offered him a salary. Paul 
decided he’d rather sink or swim on 
his own. 

Paul, who received his first formal 
journalism instruction this past summer 
at Ohio University Publications Work- 
shop for high school students, is a teen 
entrepreneur who knows his market and 
loves his work. 

Everyone in his area waits eagerly for 
local basketball scores after the Friday 
night game, and Paul is the game’s most 
ardent follower. “People around here 
like sports best of all” says Paul, grin- 
ning. “So we give it to em.” People call 
him up with newstips, and win a token 
prize of 25¢ for the best one of the 
week, 

He gathers news items all week, culls 
releases and talks to businessmen about 
placing advertisements. 

Paul loves it all, but he yearns to have 
time to try out for the basketball team 
and make some news himself. 





Put a tiger in your zoo. . . was the rally- 
ing cry of Sanford, Fla. boys as they set 
out to raise money to buy a tiger cub 
for their town’s zoo. 
Already involved in a fund-raising 
project to move, modernize and expand 
the zoo and adjacent botanical gardens, 
DeMolay members (teen affiliates of 
the Masons), didn’t stop when they 
reached the $1,000-mark (in two 




























weeks) because the zoo still needed) 
tiger. 

They did get the money and here 
are four of the boys in the cage with 
their purchase, named Jacques. 


Pierced ears are out with the be 
Bowen High School in Chicago, acca 
ing to a survey conducted by their ne 
paper the BOWen ARROW. Follow 
are excerpts from the paper: 

Some said pierced ears made fl 
think of gypsies. 

Others felt that the wearing of ear 
all the time was “just too much.” 

One boy reasoned the whole bus 
was ‘cruel and unjust. I can’t un 
stand how intelligent girls can jus 
out and have their ears mutilated, 
said, throwing up his hands in dis; 

A more thoughtful lad theort 
“the ears are the last thing I look 2 
a girl?” 











“Lovebird” on leash... was the k 
gift Jaynie Hulock received from 
boyfriend who lives in Walla Wall 

Not everybody would be glad t 
an owl as a sign of affection, but J 
was just delighted. She wants to” 
veterinarian. She simply added hi 
her menagerie of two cats, a di 
turtle and a Piranha fish! 

The Lincoln High School (S 
Wash.) sophomore calls the kk 
owl Mickie, and says he would 
away if turned loose; he’s only s 
when the vacuum cleaner is runnt 
when Jaynie plays her guitar. 


It may be a record... Okawville, 
teens end the basketball season wi 
marathon game—they played cont 
ously for 12% hours. It may see 
crazy idea, but it’s a good way to fae 
up a score. The final count, Flubs 1, 28) 
and Dubs 1,192. 


A new trend to watch is comings 
California where the surfer s 
started: high schoolers are snappif 
ukuleles. 

Bullock’s Santa Ana Campus 
notes that the girls like ukes in 
blue and sand, while the boys g¢ 
orange and red ones. - 


Did you know... that Cher of Soni: 
and Cher is entering the fashion wo 
with a line of pants and tops she’s d 
signed herself? | 

Pants, which will sell for about $ 
will be her favorite eee 
bottoms. Tops, naturally, are “po 
boy” sweaters, cotton or knit 
Colors will be bright and prints, spl 





Ina car that isn’t there, 


on a road that never existed, 
up hills, around sharp curves, 
over bumps—for 6,000 miles non-stop. 














You're looking at it—road bumps, 
curves and car rolled into one. 
ca the front-wheel drive axle 
esting machine in the engineer- 
ing developmental testing lab at 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
of General Motors. And the test 
instructions come from the tape- 
programming control machine 
in the background. 
The mechanism can be used in 
avariety of ways, from atest of the 
use of a different metal to testing 





+ 
Peernerees 


of acompletely new moving part 
design. Because this laboratory 
is devoted only to advanced de- 
signing, it’s a very fascinating 
place for a young man interested 
in science. 

And, Robert T. O’Dell is that 
fellow. Here a Saginaw Steering 
Gear Engineer is giving him a 
detailed explanation of what this 


machine can reveal about some 


particular part being tested. 


Bob, an honor student at Buena 


General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


United Delco « AC Spark Plug + Euclid 





Vista Township High School, 
plans a career in Nuclear 


Physics. In fact, as a member of 


the Future Scientists of America 


Club,healready has built a Linear 


Accelerator—better known as an 


Atom Smasher.’ 


On this visit to Saginaw Steer- 
ing Gear, Bob had an opportunity 
to see many future projects. And 
he got an idea of how General 
Motors scientists and engineers 
keep on making things better. 


Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile + Buick +» Cadillac - . 
With Body by Fisher + Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel - 


ME COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘’COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘‘COKE’’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY ONLY THE PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








Biba. it 


ug alugalugaluga lug. : 
And you're still not tired of the taste of Coke. Because | 

ice-cold Coca-Cola has the taste you never get tired of. 

Glass after glass, week after week, it’s always refreshing. | 
That's why things go better with Coke after Coke after Coke. ) 




















NURSING...AS A : a 3 
SUMMER JOB, A CAREER eS ee 























STAND OUT. ee 
FASHIONS = "= 
FOR SUMMER 
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GRADUATION, —— 
HERE WE COME! — 





ie 


sone Pe 





make 





_§ The clichés fly—“‘The saddest day of my life ose 
























scribable, heightened sensitivity to life 
and to living and what it’s all about. 


Minnesota, High School. The day began 
with a spin through the country on her 
boyfriend Jeff’s motorbike (cover) 
followed by a picnic with friends by 
the river. It was a day of rush 

and excitement, a day of moments 
of contemplation. Her thoughts 
were caught up in a whirl of the 
present and the promise of the 
future and the realization 
that a period of her life was, 
after all, coming to a close. 
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Photos by Rohn Engh. text by Jeri Engh 





GRADUATION 


‘The happiest .. .” “An end, yet a beginning ...” 
A day that means something different to each 
high school student, yet wraps up all the 
stand-by feelings for everybody. Somehow, — 
though, the old clichés grow into an inde- _ 





That’s how it was for Cindy Blomquist, © 
who graduated last June from Stillwater, _ 


Bubbling, Cindy answers congratulatory phone 
greets guests at her open house before gra 


The moment of joy! Cindy smiles with delight 
receives her diploma; the culmination of 12-yea 


{ORGS TER 


It’s over! I've made it! An exuberant Cindy pau: 
a moment for a kiss from her younger brother, 





Graduation party over, Cindy and Jeff reflect on th 
as they walk through the quiet streets of Still 





|ke Piller broadcasting from WGCH 
| 


| e 
ke ‘on Mike’ 
"hester H.S. Senior is the 

avorite Disc Jockey in Town 





jen Oliver & When the students of Port 
(N.Y.) High School have a special 
request for their favorite disc jockey, 
rely turn to 17-year-old Mike Piller, 
Mate and deejay at Station WGCH in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Friday afternoon since January 1965, 
ias been spinning records and airing 
|ws with famous personalities. Guests 
jjour-long show have included Ed Sulli- 
iddy Hackett, Harry Belafonte, Victor 
ind Henry Fonda as well as-numerous 
its of recording groups such as Chad & 
| and Jay and the Americans. In recent 
| his air time has grown to include a 
iy morning show on which he plays the 
ind narrates the story line of hit Broad- 
OWS. 
asual sweater-and-loafer dresser, Mike 
foot, well-proportioned 160-pounder, 
ack hair and sparkling brown eyes. His 
is forthright but always respectful—an 
pbtaining interviews. He has found the 
he has approached very receptive 




























: 
les 
: 


> manner. 
e’s radio chores developed from a love 
hic dating back to his earliest memories. 
2, he began 10 years of classical piano 
complemented with jazz tutelage at the 
td School under John Mehegan. He has 
th pop music writing and had one of 
ws recorded. Last year, he composed, 
ated and conducted his own score for 
alion,” a school production. It’s entered 
year’s BMI Awards Contest. 
: favors Sinatra, Streisand, Sarah 
Ella Fitzgerald and Oscar Peterson 
formers. For arrangers, Quincy Jones. 
inclination towards music is natural. 
‘mother, known professionally as Ruth 
is, is a prolific and successful songwriter. 
served as staff music writer for Arthur 
and Merv Griffin. Her most heard 
“Mr. Touchdown, U.S.A.” 
is Vice President of his school’s chap- 
he National Thespian Society, is active 
$ National Honor Society and sings in a 


| : sas 
| choir. He maintains a B+ average. 





perative, particularly when approached 


Despite involvement in many school dramatic projects, 
he hasn’t been bitten by the acting bug. This is puzzling 
because he seems so effusive and personable on micro- 
phone, and it prompted questioning. Quite candidly, Mike 
differentiates by stating that in acting you must be some- 
one else; you must play a part and speak someone else’s 
lines under direction; whereas he can be just his own off- 
the-cuff self as deejay. 

The rewards are good! Mike has a white T-Bird, fi- 
nanced on his own via his broadcasting activities. He finds 
ample time for dating—usually a movie or bowling or, for 
special occasions, a Broadway play. 


Wread how to 
win a ‘31 Rolls Royce 


This fall, Mike will attend the University of North 
Carolina. As a communications major, he will gain expe- 
rience in music, TV, production and writing. His ultimate 
career goal has yet to crystallize fully, but he feels it lies 
“somewhere in TV-land” and looks to school and sum- 
mertime employment (a probable fuller broadcast sched- 
ule) to present a more clear-cut picture, 

With the head start already obtained and a driving 
ambition propelling him, we recommend that in future 
years you play close attention as the credits roll by at the 
close of your favorite television fare—you’re bound to find 
the name of Mike Piller there. 


Wroadster: 


(or one of thousands of other prizes) 


Get a free entry blank for the 
Wrich Kids Wrally Sweepstakes at 
any store that has the Wreal 
- Wrangler jeans. 
Wremember-the Wis silent. 





Nothing to buy, nothing to do except wrush to your 
Wrangler wretailer for an entry form. You can win any 
one of these-national prizes and one of the thousands 
of valuable store prizes, too. 

And while you’re at your Wrangler wretailer, ask 
how you can get a free Golden Key Wring engraved with 
the all-important message for the girls of America: 
“Wremember—the ‘W’ is silent!” 


The Wrich Kids Wrally Sweepstakes is sponsored 
by Wrangler, the brand that knows how to make jeans 
wright. Lean and wrugged. Smooth to move in, hard 
to wrip. Sanforized® for shape-wretaining shrink wresist- 
ance. Wrangler for him, too. 

Wremember—the “W’”’ is silent. It’s up to you to 
wreach for Wrangler. 

Wrangler Jeans, 1407 Broadway, New York 10018. 





THIS SWEEPSTAKES IS VOIDABLE WHEREVER TAXED, PROHIBITED OR RESTRICTED BY LAW. THIS SWEEPSTAKES |S SUBJECT TO ALL FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS, 
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‘““Couldn’t have worked 
out better : 
if I’d planned it?’ 


“(What are you going to be?’ 
they kept asking me all through 


my senior year in high school. 


“1 didn’t know. But I did know I 
wasn’t going to take any old 
job or try for college until I 
had plans. And I didn’t want to. 
just hang around until | made 
up my mind. 


“l talked to the other guys,-my 
family...everyone. Then! — 
talked to the Army Recruiting 
Sergeant. And that was the 
smartest thing I ever did. He 
didn’t try to pressure me. He 
just answered my questions. 
With his help, | enlisted for 
training as a data processing 

. equipment operator. 


“It turned out I was a natural 
it up with the 


help of some of the best 
teachers I ever came across. | 
And now I’m an expert i in 
something that will mean good 
jobs the rest of my life.”’ 


An Army enlistment has been we 
the turning point for many 


“men. It can be for you. It can 


give you the chance to learn 
any one of over 300 skills, 
skills you can build your life 

on. You can travel to countries — 


and places you might never see 


otherwise. And you'll be re 
of what you’re doing. 


_Look into what the Army has to oe 


offer. You'll find there’s more 
for you in today’s action 


Army” 





Bet: A completely new version of 
y National Drivers Test” will have 
ions on various driving situations as 
hs how your emotions and the use of 
dn drugs affect your driving. CBS, 
24. 
) Fun: “Holiday on Ice,” the interna- 
Lice extravaganza will be hosted by 
n Berle. ABC, May 14. 
A m A Soldier” explores the motiva- 
of a man becoming a professional 
the 20th Century. ABC, May 8. 
Best on Record” features per- 
by some of the winners of this 
my Awards. NBC, May 16. 
st-narrator, Jack Paar, explores the 
ous incidents which have enlivened 
| 0 of American government on 
nor in Politics.” NBC, May 19. 
rare look at a state-controlled 
fic system, view “The Russian Sports 
tion.” NBC, May 22. 
The Age of Kennedy” will attempt a 
netrating view of Kennedy and his 
m has ever been available to the 
t of two parts. NBC, May 29. 












































Walsh HM When Cecil B. De 
“nearly four-hour-long Biblical 
ar, “The Ten Commandments,” 
ut 10 years ago, enough of the pub- 
ught it was a great film to make it 
the top grossing movies of all time. 
of ‘people did regard it as a vulgar 
See eeudo-religious * ‘corn” and, no 
f th he same difference of opinion will 
now as it is re-issued. Whatever 
judgment may be, seeing the 
r the first or second time today con- 
pe was a master showman 
acles were not merely gigantic 
: ing. (Paramount) 
spring and summer screen fare is 
ay at this writing, but here are some 
m ajor films on the horizon: 
osBy narrates the new Cinerama 
tion, “Russian Adventure.” 
stosby is also scheduled as the tippling 
tor in a remake of “Stagecoach,” one 
the “most” old Westerns. Alex Cord 
; Margret. (20th Century-Fox) 
§ Presley sings and gets redeemed 
the love of a good woman on a Missis- 
pi tiverboat in “Frankie and Johnny” 
ited Artists) and in our SOth State in 
| Hawaiian Style”. (Paramount) 


And the spy 


‘spe 


spoofs: 


“A Man Could Get Killed” with James 
mer, Melina Mercouri, Sandra Dee, 





fense moment in anew spy spoof. 





$10 million worth of stolen diamonds and 
Portugal in Technicolor is almost com- 
pletely tongue-in-cheek. (Universal) 

Doris Day, along with Rod Taylor and 
some funny men such as Dick Martin and 
Paul Lynde, gets into the cloak-and-dag- 
ger-spoofing act in “The Glass Bottomed 
Boat,” a wild slapstick romp. (MGM) 

Rock Hudson and Claudia Cardinale 
are in “Blindfold,” a nearly straight spy 
melodrama with a few tongue-in-cheek 
trimmings. (Universal) 


by Michele Shay @ At his recent press 
conference held at La Fonda del Sol in 
New York City, Sammy Davis talked with 
the familiarity of an old friend to an audi- 
ence of over 300 teen-agers, junior jour- 
nalists representing various schools in the 
Metropolitan area. 

Sammy is a big favorite among teen- 
agers because he “digs” young people. He 
advised us to get a good education and to 
“realize” you are what you are... but, 


what you want to be as a human being is 
the most important thing.” 


Versatile showman, Saiiney Davis, 


While “Golden Boy” had its tremen- 
dous two year run, the theater was gener- 
ally filled with young people. Sammy said 
he will miss them most, now that the show 
has closed. Armed with copies of “Yes I 
Can,” knitting, homework and gifts, de- 
voted teens would wait backstage for 
hours, just to say hello. “Waiting for 
Sammy” became a daily routine. No mat- 
ter how busy, he would always stop to chat 
with everyone a few minutes before going 
into the theater. Also during this period, 
Sammy filmed “A Man called Adam,” 
wrote his best selling autobiography, “Yes 
I Can” and began a weekly television pro- 
gram for NBC. When asked which me- 
dium he preferred, he said all three were 
equally challenging and exciting for him. 

The really important thing to Sammy 
Davis is his family, which consists of his 
wife Mai and their three small children 
Tracey, Mark and Jeff. At the present 
time Mark would like to be a spy and 
Tracey a nurse or ballerina, he revealed 
with a fatherly twinkle. But, Sammy insists. 
they must complete their education before 
anything else. 


Sammy would like to be remembered 
for being a “good human being.” He feels 
every man must be his brother’s keeper 
and “it can’t all be civil rights: it’s got to 
be kids who can’t see, cancer and heart 
disease.” Because he feels this way, Sammy 
has given himself to a never ending num- 
ber of performances at benefits for charity 
and civil rights. 

The awards and citations that Sammy 
Davis has received for his contributions 
in the theater and as a humanitarian are 
endless. Sammy said the greatest compli- 
ment he could be paid would be, “I like 
you”. So, Mr. Davis, we teens like you 
very much! 

@ Michele Shay, a senior at East Orange 
(N.J.) Catholic High School, reports on a 
press conference called by Sammy Davis. 


by Joey Sasso M The Lovin’ Spoonful is a 
fourway dose of talent. Each member of 
the seemingly happy-go-lucky group plays, 
sings and composes. 

John Sebastian plays guitar, harmonica, 
autoharp and is an able songwriter. Now 
21, he was born and raised in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. He started playing the 
guitar when he was 12 and has “always” 
played with bands and groups. 

“TI don’t know how it happened, but all 
of a sudden I was playing with John and 
not working for free any more,” said Zal 
Yanovsky. He’s lead guitarist, 20, and 
hails from Toronto, Canada. Zal, after 
playing guitar for a year, left high school 
to become a folk singer. He played with 
a series of ill-fated groups that “never 
made it but they sure tried hard;” then 
teamed with John. 

“Zal and I just wandered around 
Greenwich Village telling each other that 
when we needed a bass player and a 
drummer, they would appear.” 

Steve Boone showed up; a 21 year-old 
six-foot three-inch North Carolinian re- 
lated to Daniel Boone’s brother. Steve 
started playing guitar at 17 after an acci- 
dent which had him in traction for two 
months. For several years he played in 
rock ’n’ roll swing bands. He’s versatile 
on electric guitar and bass. 

“They really didn’t have much choice,” 
says Joe Butler. “At the time, I was the 
only one they knew who lived in the Vil- 
lage and didn’t play guitar.” Joe, who is 
21 and from Glen Cove, New York, 
started playing drums early, accompany- 
ing an accordian player when he was 13. 
While in college, he played and sang with 
twist bands in Long Island clubs. 

There’s the quartette, the Lovin’ Spoon- 
ful. Their first date was at the Night Owl 
Cafe; they were an overnight success, It 
was a quick step from there to their first, 
and successful, single, “Do You Believe 
In Magic?” 

Their second single, “Daydream,” is the 
lead track and title of a Kama Sutra al- 
bum. The blues-based tunes are all (ex- 
cept Bald Headed Lena)*composed by 
various members of the group. With 
that clicking title tune, “There She Is,” 
“Day Blues” and nine other winners, the 


_album’s rapidly gaining momentum. 





Here’s how 

to find out what 
the Army can 

do for you 


The quickest way is to go see your 
jocal Army Recruiter. He'll answer 
any questions you have about your 
opportunities in the Army. If he 
doesn’t have an answer right there, 
he’tl get it for you. 


And it'll be a straight answer. After 
all, it’s his job to be sure the Army’s 
the right place for you. He knows 
where the opportunities are...and 
can tell you where you'll fit in. 


You can easily find your local Army 
Recruiter listed in your telephone 
book. Call him today. And, in the 
meantime, fill out this coupon and 
you'll receive a copy of the helpful 
and informative 40-page booklet, 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. No 
obligation on your part, of course. 


ee ee ee ee 


Army SR 5/66 fj 


OPPORTUNITIES. 
Box 1041 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Please rush me your 
40-page booklet, 
“The Secret of Getting Ahead.” 


NAME 
AGE 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
STATE 
ZIP CODE 
PHONE 
EDUCATION 
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Patricia Ponthier, a volunteer at Touro Infirmary, New 
Orleans, competently takes blood pressure reading 
of an accident patient in the emergency room. 


by Marion Meade M With vacation just around the 
corner, you may still be searching for an off-beat ac- 
_ tivity to occupy the summer, Why not join the growing 

number of teens, like Patricia Ponthier, who are doing 
volunteer work in hospitals? It just may be the most 
exciting job you’ve ever done and surely will be one of 
the most rewarding. 

Pat, who attends Fortier H.S. in New Orleans, be- 
came a volunteer because she had a fear which is com- 
mon to a lot of people. As she explains it, “About a 
year ago I was asked to take a splinter out of my father’s 
hand and I actually got sick at the sight of the blood. 
So I decided to meet the problem—like learning to swim 
when you're afraid of water.” 

She started working on Sundays at the St. Vincent 
Infants Home, where she cared for 30 children, and 
liked it so well she volunteered at Touro Infirmary, a 
400-bed hospital. Her first month was spent at the 
reception desk but soon she was asked to work in the 
emergency room. (Though called a “room,” it’s actu- 
ally a ward consisting of eight examining rooms.) 

Pat is one of 25 teen-age volunteers at Touro (about 
half are boys) and the only girl in the emergency room. 
The others help out in the administrative offices or 
work with children, some of whom are handicapped. 
They work after school, on weekends and during the 
summer vacation months. 

If you’re interested in some phase of summer hospital 
volunteer work, you should have no trouble finding an 
Opening because hospitals today are desperately short- 
handed. The critical shortage of doctors has made it 
necessary for nurses to do some of their tasks and, in 
turn, the routine chores once done by nurses are being 
passed down to aides and volunteers. 

The volunteer system, often organized through the 
local Red Cross or Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
varies from hospital to hospital. Usually there is no 
pay, but the volunteers get a special uniform of their 
own. In some communities they are called Candy 
Stripers because of the red and white striped outfits. 
Duties include answering questions at the reception 
desk, wheeling patients to the X-ray room, selling in 
the gift shop, running errands for the doctors and 
nurses and caring for the patients by writing letters, 
reading or feeding them. 
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Nursing Is a Rewarding and Varied 
Career. Have You T. Enouen About It? 





Pat admits she was seared to death when assigned to 
the emergency room, but looking back, thinks it was a 
great challenge. Here she comforts a 10-week old baby. 


Pat’s experiences opened up a whole new world for 
her and helped decide her career. “At first I had no 
idea of being a nurse,” she said. “But I want to be one 
now and I plan to go to Touro School of Nursing after 
I graduate from high school.” 

Big changes have been taking place in nursing dur- 
ing the last few years. Nurses used to study the same 
subjects as medical students and were trained to be 
nothing more than a doctor’s shadow, his eyes and ears: 
when he couldn’t be around, Nurses are still taught the 
ABC’s of the body but today they have to know much 
more. They have to be familiar with psychology and 


Pat watches residents apply a cast to a broken ankle. 
She learned a great deal about hospital procedure 
from her volunteer work and hopes to be a nurse. 


Robert Simmons 








Working ina BA) Pat quickly overcame hei 
of blood and “found it a tremendous Satisfaction 
take care of people and.watch them get well.” 


sociology, be able to use new methods off 
operate intricate live-saving machines and k 
about complex drugs and their reactions. 

A brand new field like aerospace nursing f 
skills previously unheard of. Dee O'Hara, the 
who looks after our astronauts, is a VIP 2 
Kennedy prior to every launching of a manne 
craft. She’s on the job to the very last minute 
blast-off. When the U.S. moon shot succeeds, ; 
will certainly be among the Be to step foam 
satellite of the earth. 

A perennial “Help Wanted” sign is noated OF I 
and not only in hospitals and clinics. They cat 
overseas with the Peace Corps, the World 
Organization and the Red Cross. The Armed 
need. nurses and so do airlines, magazine an 
lishing companies, schools and camps, govefi 
research laboratories and large corporations. — 

There are 1,142 professional schools of nurs 
the U.S. There are three different types of st 
The choice depends on the amount of time and 
you can spend on education and your eyentual ¢ 

1. Eighty-four percent of all nurses recei\ 
training in schools affiliated with hospitals. Cos 
from $410 to $840 for the three-year course, ¥ 
heavily weighted toward nursing theory ange 
with only a smattering of liberal arts. : 

2. University schools offer the experience of 
to college. The only difference is that your mé 
nursing instead of, say, history. Tuition for the 
year program depends on the college. The advai 
are the excitement of campus life and a chance tt 
broad education. Also, nurses with a B.S. as we 
R.N. eventually get better jobs and higher salari 

3. The junior college program, in existence 
dozen years, has the advantage of being locat 
community school in or near your home towh, 
is nominal (sometimes free) and you can live at. 
This. course takes two years. | 

The best way to decide if nursing is your cu 
is to try it. Before your summer as a volunteer 
you'll have a good picture of nursing and hospit 
you'll also have a better understanding of people. 


@ Marion Meade, who is familiar to Scholas 
readers, is a frequent contributor to leading magi 




















(his any way to end the year? 
et it is, say Rogers High School- 
| Wyoming, Mich., as they hail 
jrtime’s carefree days with a 
ing armada on the Muskegon 






annual event, the Rogers Re- 
is a canoe race against time. 
one’s eligible to compete, and 
jjout everyone does. Even alumni 
| for the June rites. 

|’ are expert canocists — some 
hever set foot in the tipsy boats 
:— but even the most serious 
| are out more for laughs than 
Jarels. All wear life jackets and 
boats patrol the course. Form- 
ree-member crews so one rests 
en check points, the girls paddle 
e-mile route; the boys, 14 miles. 
rear the winning girls finished in 
|nutes, four seconds; the boys in 
jours, four minutes and eight 
ds, 

'yjphies are awarded the speediest 
and a hot dog picnic lunch and 
ik dinner to everyone. 





ly do they do it? Why give up 
ming, water skiing and similar 
int vacation activities? Sixteen 
find their high-spot in a rugged 
‘week work-out in the wilderness 
11 of Washington’s Olympic Na- 
| Park. Out of 500 forest-minded 
16-18, who try to get into the 
mt Conservation Program, on 
fies of leadership, academic hon- 
id physical abilities . . . only they 
it. Some get a first-hand look at 
ded careers; forestry, biology, 
life management. Says one, “and 
helping my country, it’s a good 
all the way around.” Their time 
t on the 50-mile scenic ocean 
‘line and in one of the most rug- 
mountain areas of the U.S., re- 
da fragment of an original Amer- 
it a time when little of the United 
Is remains unchanged. 


ter sessions on first-aid and 
y, using polanskis and pickmat- 
§ — forestry tools — they construct 
maintain trails in wild areas, make 
Boing sites and hiker’s shelters. 

/’ve even built an emergency land- 
trip. All agree it’s body building 
§ and more. As one boy put it, 
at I did alone was insignificant, 
\ very proud of what we were 




































© accomplish as a group.” 






























Her spirits aren’t dampened. Judy 
Anderson and her team finished 12th 
ina field of 20, but on Regatta Day 
it’s all for fun and hardly anyone 
finishes the race without a dunking. 





























Great news! You can ; 
be a smoothie...like me! | 


Get CURL FREE... the new curl relaxing discovery! \§ 
A cool, creamy lotion that lets you comb out 
natural curl. Your hair stays smooth for months! 
Natural body remains. You're free to swing 

with any style you want. What if your curls 
resist like crazy? Hang on! Even the tightest curls 
give in to CURL FREE. Keep using it! 

You'll be a smoothie like me! 
















Jack HK. Kemmerer 






The joys of camping! Water running 
down the back of his neck, a soggy 
cook glumly ponders the outdoor life. 
The fire burns, but fitfully, in this area 
with a 140-inch annual rainfall. 
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TO CHEAT OR NOT TO CHEAT? 


@ Why the “fuss and feathers” over cheating, after all 
it’s only a little dishonest. Robert Ryczak, Va. Cheating is 
definitely wrong—even if everyone does it. Phyllis Zacha- 
rias, Minn. They were discussing obtained test questions 
.-~ I couldn’t help but hear... I couldn’t tell my friends 
to keep quiet. I am like thousands of other kids, afraid of 
loosing my cool. Karen Macku, III. 


This is only a taste of the hundreds of letters received in 
answer to our March question on cheating . . . and they’re 


SEWBIZNENS trom S1 ye 4 


still coming in. This month we had planned to devote a 
column to your letters, but it’s not enough. Your response 
calls for an in-depth feature on cheating . . . about those 
who do and those who do not, about the pressures which 
cause it and the rationalizations which excuse it, about 
contemporary society which says no yet seems often to 
reward those who do. What really are the prevailing 
standards and attitudes on this subject across the country? 
Watch for a full-scale article on cheating (and your 
printed letters) in a fall issue of Scholastic Roto. 


The newest, freshest ideas in fashion—that’s what you find at the 
Singer Center. Clear proof: this easy-to-makeviny! Splash Coat (#6311, 
Simplicity). Sew a fun print to glow through, matching cap and spats. 


FREE at your Singer Center! Splash Fashion Kit: free patterns for cap 


and spats, tips on sewing transparent vinyl coat and print shift. 
Fabric at many Singer Centers. Come in for your free Kit today. 


Whats new for tomorrow is at S 


Other new SINGER* sewing machines from $59.50 
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by Bob Abel @ In theory at least, y 
make all of the people laugh some of t the 
They will, but why? 


- Scholars and pundits have been ad 
themselves to this question for cent 
out any notable success. Just this pas 
a group of scholars combined with a gr 
funnymen in yet another attempt to: sol 
mysteries of humor. 

The meeting of scholarly and ht m 
minds took place at Colorado College 
annual event, the Colorado College $ mp 
in the past has been devoted to such su 
as Art and Science and, last year, Wot le 
II. This year the planners decided to live 
gerously and take on Humor. Some 20 vi 
comedians, comedy writers, cartoonists 
television personalities came to the ca 
Classes were suspended for the week ¥ 
opened second semester, as 80% of the 
iege’s 1,400 undergraduates crowded int 
ture halls and conference rooms to hear 
roundtable discussions and demonstratiot 
to view 23 classic humor films. Happily 
concerned, Humor survived the symposit 

Comedian Bob Newhart opened the e& 
ence by being (1) very funny and (2) 
serious about why his routines provoke B 
laughter. Newhart’s theory is that mos 
is based on our fears, and that by laughif 
other people’s troubles, we can feel supe 
He readily proved his point by describing 
a mass of silly putty he turns into each in 


- has to travel by air. 


Author and radio versonalityeieal Sh 
herd, who is heard up and down t 
Coast via Mutual Network stations, tod 
somewhat more positive approach. Life 
funny, he more or less stated, because he | 
is such ‘a personal business. "After all, Sh 
herd pointed out, what's funnier than g goin} 
a drive-in movie with your date in a sports) 
and trying to put your arm around her with 
getting the gearshift stuck in your ribs? 

Dr. Bergan Evans, Professor of Engli 
Northwestern University and a frequent t 
vision panelist, agreed with Shepherd thai 
itself is funny and “the older you get, the! 
nier it is.” However, Dr. Evans also conté 
that “the more civilized we become, th 
we laugh at.” 

Satire, Evans continued, is somethin: 
disappearing art. “It is the art of bein 
but not a nasty art,” he noted,and sin 
Art Buchwald as a reliable working 
“The downfall of the arrogant,” howev 
Evans, is one thing that nearly everyone 1 
funny. Wit, he continued, “is the use of hun 
to attack. It requires three persons, os 


‘tacked, the attacker and an audience. 


be monsters if they were.” An audience 
young people laughed uproariously a at ti 
thereby substantiating Dr. Evan’s theory of! 
Hal Kantor, a veteran comedy writer 
Kaye, Jack Paar, George Gob 
als 





funnier, says radio raconteur 
tepherd, than going to a drive-in 

with your date in a sports car, and trying 
jour arm around her without getting the 
ft stuck in your ribs? 


Comedy, he said, is “not what makes you 
| but what makes the most people laugh.” 
er compared laughter induced by wit to 
yagne, laughter caused by humor to whis- 
id laughter produced by comedy to beer. 
|| Hahn, author of “the Bible According 
lint Philip” and a regular contributor to 
Magazine, tackled the difficult topic of 
* Do Humorous Ideas Come From? and 
ded in wrestling it into five basic rules 
iting humor. According to Hahn, these 
| twisted mind; a familiarity with joke 
| (in creating humor, Mr. Hahn enlists 
showing the basic kinds of jokes); a 
imagination; a sense of humor and, quite 
ily, sufficient writing ability to express 
ony idea well. On the other hand, writer 
it didn’t offer any rules for making peo- 
ugh, but agreed with other symposium 
ers that it’s very personal — “every citi- 
his own critic.” He made the interesting 
that it’s easier to “teach a funny man to 
than vice-versa.” 

mer or later, politics—which is a funny 
ess at best—was bound to come under 
ny by the symposium participants. A 
of teachers from Colorado College itself 
ed that Lincoln was the most humorous 
dent, that ex-Senator Goldwater has been 
er since retiring from Presidential aspira- 
and that the humor of the present occu- 
‘of the White House is akin to that of the 
dican frontier. Mr. Johnson’s humor, the 
agreed, “uses exaggeration, is a touch 
er and less frequent than was President 
\edy’s. Politicians, the panel concluded, 
/ can’t win—they are criticized when they 
iumor, as did Adlai Stevenson, and crit- 
when they don’t. 

l¢ man from Pogo, Walt Kelly, told a 
city audience that America has three good 
or magazines—Time, Newsweek and the 
ressional Record. Kelly objected—not too 
vously, however — to anyone “trying to 
'ze the soap bubble of humor.” The Great 
rican Dream, Kelly said, is to be a funny 
-and “that is the reason we hear so many 
jokes, badly told, from boring men.” On 
re uplifting note, he reversed his field by 
ring that “it’s our duty to be funny,” and 
me reason for the sad condition of come- 
.” is that “people are afraid to talk 

















about a lot of things which are funny.” Kelly | 


told his student audience, “the practice of hu- 
mor is more important than studying it if you 
want to become a humorist.” 

In theory, you can make all of the people 
laugh some of the time. But why? Scholars and 
pundits have been addressing themselves to 
this question for centuries . . . 


= Bob Abel, co-editor of “The Funnies, An Amer- 
ican Idiom” and magazine contributor, attended 
the Colorado College Symposium as a corre- 
spondent for the satirical publication, The Realist. 


lssocalk 


TRADEMARK 


Take this 4 
camera 

where the 
fun is! 


Drop in film... 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Dave Burnett 










tp 7 


bers from left to right, Professor Neale Reinitz, Colorado 
College; Walt Kelly, cartoonist, Bob Abel and Robert Elliott, authors. 







eerie NSS * ch 
What every hot-dogger knows: those long and 
buoyant boards are more fun than anything. Save 
the fun with a KoDak INsTAmATic Camera! 

To load, just drop in a Kopapak Cartridge. In- 
stantly, you’re ready to shoot color slides, color 
snapshots or black-and-white snapshots. Indoors, 
pop on a flashcube and you're ready to shoot four 
flash pictures without changing bulbs. Without 
even touching a bulb! 

Complete Kopak INSTAMATIC Outfits, including 
camera, film, wriststrap, flashcube and batteries, 
start at less than $20. See them now at your 
Kodak dealer’s. 
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Smash! Wow! Bright, 
shiny handbags designed 
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by Mary Quant for summer- Lasso summer fun 
time swagger. Each comes faded blue deni 
in snappy color combina- with Western-lace 
tions. To give an idea, we'll (left). By Lady Wr. 
pick “Spot-On” (left) in ~ also in loden, bui 
poison green and navy, / and navy. Abi 
“Bags Eye” (right) in blue = i 
denim and white patent. By These handsome han 





Bagcraft, about $9 to $14. stand-out beach suc 


their authentic b 















The charm of gingham madras swim tri 
edged with lace carries a popular hot, hot 
Granny look to the water (below). Jantzen’s g 






(below). These swimsuits 

can be found at Sears’ new 

Junior Bazaar in burgundy 
or navy. About $15 and $16. 


new lengths for tl 
man with the “Big J” 
(left) about $7 a 
walkers, abc 
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AUTHENTIC IVY SLACKS 


At SHARP men's stores or write: 


A-1 Kotzin Co., 1300 Santee St., 
Los Angeles, California 90015 
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Courreges influence has brought an architectural 
to swimwear. Typical, is this black maillot, a 
9rlon, nylon and Lycra knit, with square neck, 

¢ banding and a bright row of buttons running 

a the side. The suit, also in white with black, 
Catalina. About $22. Her shipshape hat by 

90 Hawes and the huge “model girl” bag (above) 
other dazzling Mary Quant design. In shiny black 
white, it’s a super bathing suit, etc. tote. 


Ze oe —<— 








Patterned beachwear is the news for boys this summer 
... the brighter, the better. Top these “Parakeet Beach” 
jams, with rear patch pocket, with a “Luau” Henley- 
neck pullover (above). The cotton Polynesian print 
comes in wild colors—like avocado, indigo or Hibiscus. 
By Puritan Sportswear, each about $5. Following in 
his footsteps, she’s wearing drawstring surf britches 
with ruffle trim over her Tahitian print sarong bikini. 
The gayly colored surfer-steal comes in black, red, 
green, blue—all with white. By Catalina, bikini about 
$12, surf britches, about $8. 


To please court buffs, here’s a new look in the tradi- 
tional tennis sweater. It’s a double-knit cardigan in 
white with maroon and navy trim. Note the crossed 
tennis racquets on the sleeve. By Revere, about $15. 


Scout the scene in a he-man zip jac (below). In 
Dacron and cotton, with contrasting trim inside the 
mandarin collar and on cuffs. By Puritan Sportswear 
in white, navy, cranberry and ivy. About $12. 


Striped, knit hiprider (below) is a knock-out 

for swimming or sunning. In sunup pink, powder blue 
willow or navy with contrasting stripes, about $15. 

The Jantzen model is Diane Kress of Milburn(N.J.) HS. 
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TENNIS 
TIPS 


Or How to Tame the Hard-Driving, 
Challenging Game for Summer Fun. 


@ In Los Angeles, John Marshall High is known not only 
as the scene of the early “Mr. Novak” episodes but as the 
school which has won five of 14 city-wide tennis champ- 
ionships and 28 of 31 of the six-school Northern League 
Championships. Even in the land of year-round tennis, 
it’s quite a record. Coach.Lou Wheeler, who along with 
pro Gordon Sears molds beginners into champs, rules 
“there’s not much luck in tennis.” He stresses competition, 
insists on no smoking and lots of sleep. The Marshall 
players demonstrating tennis tips on these pages are Bob 
Sedgwick and John McNeely. 





Here are 7 knotty problems facing the - 
Air Force: can you help us solve one? 







1. Repairs in space. If something goes 
wrong with a vehicle in orbit, how can it 
be fixed? Answers must be found, if large- 
scale space operations are to become a 
reality. For this and other assignments Air 
Force scientists and engineers will be 
called on to answer in the next few years, 
we need the best brains available. 


2. Lunar landing. The = _ 
exact composition of 4 
the lunar surface, as ~* 





ae 
well as structural a 
and propulsion char- > 
acteristics of the space a 
vehicle, enter into ry 
this problem. Important study remains to 


be done—and, as an Air Force officer, 
you could be the one to do it! 


3. Life-support biology. The filling of 
metabolic needs over very extended peri- 
ods of time in space is one of the most 
fascinating subjects that 
Air Force scientists are in- 
vestigating. The results 
promise to have vital ram- 
ifications for our life on 
earth, as well as in outer 
space. 
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6. Space propulsion. As our 
space flights cover greater 
and greater distances, pro- ® 
pulsion—more than any- k 
thing else—will become the 
limiting factor. New fuels 
and new propulsion tech- * 
niques must be found, if we 
are to keep on exploring 
the mysteries of space. And 
it may well be an Air Force 
scientist on his first assign- 
ment who makes the big 
breakthrough! 
















7. Pilot performance. 
Important tests must still be 
made to determine how the 
pilots of manned aero- 
spacecraft will react to 
long periods away from 
the earth. Of course 
not every new Air 
Force officer be- 
comes involved in research and develop- 
ment right away. But where the most ex- 
citing advances are 
taking place, young 
Air Force scientists, 
administrators, 
pilots, and engineers 
are on the scene. 





4. Space orientation. The orbital prob- 
lems of a spacecraft, including its ability 
to maneuver over selected points on the 
earth, are of vital importance to the mili- 
tary utilization of space. There are plenty 
of assignments for young Air Force physi- 
cists in this area. 





Want to find out how you fit into the 
Air Force picture? Contact your nearest 
Air Force representative, or mail the cou- 
pon today. 


Se A A Ae Oe eo 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Box A, Dept. SR 65 





= ete Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 
\ ~s a weno” Name 
initiation of urn 7 os (Please print) 
original orbit College Class of 
Address 
City ZIP Code 








State 


5. Synergetic plane changing. The abil- 
ity of a spacecraft to change altitude can 
also be crucial to space operations. Where | potc ond ionhe Mir Force 
but in the Air Force could Sc.B.’s get the 1! Academy 

chance to work on such fascinating proj- '------------------------------------1 ' 


ects right at the start of their careers? | BE PART OF IT—AMERICA’S AEROSPACE TEAM 


| plan to attend —__________ college or 
university. | would like information on Air Force 


Oe we en ee ot 


slightly ahead of front foot. ‘ 4 




































Forehand Grip 
1. No. Arm is 
stiff and hand 
behind racquet. 
2. Correct. 
Shake hands with 
racquet gripping 
it near butt. 
Racquet head is 
perpendicular to 
court. Spread 
fingers across 
handle as much as 
is comfortable. 
Racquet is an 
extension of arm. 


Forehand Swing. 3. No. Wrist is “broken,” 
leading with hand; elbow tucked into side. 
4. Point of impact: racquet forms a natura 
extension of arm from shoulder. Side is tot 
forward foot diagonally toward net, with fl 
knee and weight moving forward. - 5. 
Forehand Swing = 

5. Racquet 
wrapped around 
neck; No. 
Correct: Side to 
net, draw racquet 
straight back at 
waist height 
shifting weight 
over rear foot. 
Weight shifts 
with swing. 
Meet bail as 
shown in #4. 
Racquet follows 
through toward 
net—in desired 
flight-line of ball. 






PRs 


a ia 





Backhand. 6. No. Racquet too close to body, 
elbow sticking out, legs stiff. 


7. Correct grip: move racquet one quarter tui 
to right from forehand. Swing racquet straigi 
back, waist high, away from body. Meet ball 


4 
4 


oa 


















Backhand 
Follow-through 
from photo #7, 
should not be 

8. It's wrong— 
racquet traveled 
downward arc 
and pulled him — 
around to face 
the net. 

9. Better, but he’s 
overextended, 
too stiff. 

Correct: From 
position in photo 
#7, racquet 
follows through 
desired flight 
line of the ball. 
Note firm wrist 
and leading-in 
with shoulder. 
As the stroke is 
made, weight 
shifts from rear 
to front foot. 







































Position. 10. No; racquet shelved, legs 
‘and weight planted on heels. 

rt position. Racquet held straight out in 
t body—easily shifts to forehand or 
nd—knees flexed and weight forward on 
@ ready-to-move position. 








12. Net Play 
Ready position in 
net play, doubles; 
about three feet 
from net, midway 
between alley and 
center lines. In 
singles, stand in 
center of court 
and move in close 
to net. Net shot 
should be sharply 
angled and a : ; 
“put away.” 1. Don’t jump at everything 
that moves. 
A car, especially when you’re 
just starting out, is a pretty 
big investment. Think about 


the one that’s right for you. 


ke, or 


? peict What kind do you want? How 

iond much can you spend? There 
ho are an awful lot of used cars 
. he out there—and probably only 
id hit well two or three out of any 10 
wt of would really interest you. 
a Decide beforehand which ones 
"than they are and go looking for 
as them. A list of your wants can 
through. help the salesman help you. 





Serve. 14. Stand just off center of court, side to 
net. Racquet rests lightly on ball hand and points 
toward service court. In the serve, arm motion 
is very much like throwing a baseball. From this 
position, both arms drop simultaneously. As 
racquet comes back and up, ball arm comes up 
and tosses ball. Impact is overhead and about 
six inches ahead of front foot. Weight shifts, 
following racquet and swing is smooth and 
ryhthimical. Ball toss is crucial to a good serve— 
— Sopractice it until it is consistent. 





2. Go where the selections 
are biggest and best. 

It only stands to reason that 
once you’ve got a car in mind 
—the more the merrier to 
choose from. At a good-sized 
lot, you’ll not only find more 
of the kind of cars you're 
looking for, in the price range 
you’re interested in but more 
makes, years, colors and dif- 
ferent options to choose from. 
Chances are, a dealer who does 
a big new car business will 
have some very good trade-ins 
to suit you. 


Other helpful tennis pointers: 

0 Keep your eye on the ball from the time it 
leaves opponent’s racquet until you hit it. 

0) Begin backswing as opponent hits ball. Run to 
position, racquet ready; stop; swing. 

O Keep your wrist firm—throughout backswing, 
impact and follow-through. Between shots, 
support racquet by throat in left hand. 

O Bounce between shots .. . you'll never see a 
pro stand still on the court. 


3. Talk to a dealer you can 
have confidence in. 

There can be a big difference 
between a dealer who just 
wants to sell you a car, any 
car, and a dealer with a per- 
sonal interest in you. Your 
Chevrolet dealer plans to be 
in business for years to come. 
He'll do all he can to help you 
now, so that later you’ll want 
to buy another used car from 
him—or maybe even your 
first new car. So come in, 
browse around and introduce 
yourself. You’re always wel- 
come under the OK sign.... 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Efeniionship Surfers: agree: 
It’s no skin off yournose__—_. 
when you use new Snootie by Sea & Ski®° 


Help stamp out Surfer’s Snoot! Snootie 
gives all the extra sunburn protection 
== surfers need for sun-sensitive areas 
like nose, lips, ears. No greasy mess 
to mess with, either. It’s invisible! 
1oz.tube 98¢ 

Selected for use by the 1965 U.S. Surf- 
2) board Championship Competition. 
©Sea & Ski Corporation, 975 Timber Way, Reno, Nevada 





Do you know 
what happens 


when you use 
too much 
Short Cut ? 


you run out! 


And if you think you can hold your own without SHORT CUT... 
the joke’s on you! SHORT CUT’S top-conditioning makes 
short hair, long hair, any hair behave; gives it life, body, 
manageability. And girl appeal! So, make sure you have the 
last laugh. Always keep SHORT CUT on hand (and 
on your head!) Get SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Old Spice .. . tube or jar, only 50¢ plus tax. 


WP’ 1nd LYOHS - 


/ 
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OOPS, WE GOOFED! We gave you the wrong price for the Summer Theater 
Casting Directory mentioned in our March article “Here’s the Score on Sum- 
mer Stock’ The directory is $1.85 on newsstands, $2.00 if ordered by mail 
from Leo Shull Publications, 136 West 44 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
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The fuel blended to make the Launching Pad (Bronx, N.Y.) rock is musicand an “our-place” atme 


TEEN NIGHTCLUB 


M@ They pack into the Launching Pad each weekend 
because that’s where it’s happening. They come to 
dance, to talk, to see and be seen. The kids with 
groups of their own come by when they're free to 
check the sound of the evening, to chat with man- 
agement—“Sometimes it seems as though they’re all 
performers,” says an owner, “everybody’s got a 
demo.” There’s an ever-present excitement of dis- 
covery. A young FM deejay, Johnny Angel, himself 
aiming for the big time, drops by regularly to scout 
new groups; The Vibrations, a Pad favorite, are 
being scouted by a major record company at this 
writing. All across the country, teen nightclubs throb 
with the action of those who come to dance and 
those who make the music. 


Saul D. Weiner 


Tommy Cosgrove, a high school junior, is 
lead singer with The Elegant Four. It was 
his song, “Time to Say Goodby,” which they 
recorded and launched onto the charts. 





Richard Burton, ’65 graduate from Music 
and Art H.S., already has (like that other guy 
with the same name) star quality, that 
personal magnetism which makes electricity. 












* 
oP 
~, 


Going steady with one of the Deltairs 
Joanne Marvialle a weekend band wid 
she drops by the Launching Pad to hel, 
and play her own demo record. 


The Elegant Four (there are really fn 
owns electrical equipment worth over $ 
Performance earnings are split: half ge 
into new equipment, half goes in the ba in 
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here's a plan specially designed to make your college years 
punt double! And now—this summer—is the time for you to look 
ito it, before you register at college. - 












that is the plan? It's Army ROTC. And it can double the value 
fyour college years. Along with your college degree, you'll earn 
} Army commission. That means you'll fulfill your military obli- 
— as an officer. You'll be using your college education, and 

ning priceless experience in managing and motivating men. 
‘our military service will mean more to your country, because 


. I 

ooklet illustrated above was printed in the April issue of fl 
stic Roto to give high school men—seniors in particular—a | 
ry of opportunities available to them in college level Army 
If you did not get a copy last month, or want another, - 1 
ha eat and mail the attached coupon to the address 

‘ou will also receive a copy of “Where The Leaders I 
hich describes the Army ROTC program in detail. 
re ~ a ~ é iu $ 

— a <9 FN ae 


Le — (oe Oe in oe eee irene a Sone 









| plan to attend ' “ 


you'll be doing an important job you've been trained to do. It will 
mean more to you, because this experience will pay off for the 
rest of your life, in any career you follow. 


As an Army ROTC man, you'll spend a few hours each week in ~ 
classes with men like yourself. Men of an independent turn of 
mind, men who make their own decisions. Of course, you can 
wait to be told what to do. But if you’d rather do your own 
deciding, mail the coupon today. The free booklet illustrated 
below will show you how you can double your opportunities. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


- 


ARMY ROTC Box yrs Mt. Pleasant, lowa 52641 


Gentlemen: Please send me one copy each of “Going to College?” and 
“Where The Leaders Are." 


Name. 





Address. 





ay 


State see ee vip eas 


City 


College (or university) entering__--—(month and year.) 


SR-2 
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PARTY 
PLANNING 


aoe 





‘ 4 @ Begin your party when you invite your guests. Set your ingenuity 
WPaOSE Bat to work so you can set the tone of a must come, high flying, swing- 
IT MAY (Siuuposticlmecs sf Ol PNDUT ANpe ing evening. These party posters by Hallmark are great for an- 
rw MT ee 





nouncement, invitation or decoration. A set of four costs $1. 











AN 


part 


“ NO WRONG TURNS, CHIP. 
7 ~=- ACTION AT THE CAPE CAN 

BE CONTROLLED AT NASA'S 
MANNED SPACECRAFT CENTER 
IGHT HERE IN ositagh 









“NASA OFFICIALS USE 
1T TO CHECK OUT EACH 
SPACECRAFT, CONTROL 
THE LAUNCH AND 

COMMAND THE ENTIRE 
MISSION.” 


Coote 
2%, 

Ce SA SS 

SES 


a LV RIGHT,CHIP. 
COMMUNICATIONS peal ares 
BRING CAPE : 
KENNEDY TO 7 BUILT A 900-MILE 
HOUSTON. COMMUNICATIONS 


Hi 
i} Hie 
y = 





FLIGHT DATA FROM THE 
CAPE IS CONVERTED INTO} 
VISUAL INFORMATION. — 4& 
COMMANDERS CAN SEE THE 
|_( INFORMATION WITHIN HALF A SECOND 









WE HAVE TWO CLOSED- lemma” VERY HANDY. 

CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
CHANNELS BETWEEN 
HOUSTON AND THE CAPE a 
SO FLIGHT OPERATIONS 
OFFICERS CAN TALK 
“FACE-TO-FACE.” 


MEH ESPECIALLY AFTER Cook. #49 
MISSIONS—WHEN (= 373 
4 THEY REVIEW Raney 


Bell / THE BELL SYSTEM ISA MAJOR 
SUPPLIER OF SUPPORT FACILITIES FOR. } 
, ~ NASA'S PROJECT GEMINI A THAT COMMUNICATIONS ARE 









HONESTLY NEVER REALIZED 






TRACKING AND SO IMPORTANT TO OUR , 







— 


FN Bell System 
—=_# ‘American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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SUMMER-COQ 
PARTY DRINI 


@ If you think there’s a revolution afe 
men in the kitchen—you’re right! Inn 
in electrical appliances make it a good 
ground for male inventiveness and kne¢ 
.-. and every guy likes to host his ow; 
once in a while. ' 
Whether for two after an exam da 
after a tough tennis match or a gang o 
a summer evening, blender recipes ares 
make, cooling and delicious drinks. 
Dallas, with the aid of a blender 
date, Debbie, is just about to serve his} 
Banana Shake to a thirsty group of 
Here’s his recipe: 
























Our man in the kitchen, Dallas, blends ac 
batch of banana shakes for Debbie and fri 


BANANA SHAKE 
(for 2 servings) 


2 ripe bananas, cut up 
2 cups cold milk 
nutmeg or cinnamon (if desired) 


Place banana and milk in blender jar. 
Blend at “HI” 45 seconds. Pour i 
glasses. Sprinkle with nutmeg or cinr 


Variations: ' 
Banana Frosted: Blend 2 scoops vani 
cream (approximately 1 cup) with 
and milk. Proceed as above. ; 


Banana Nog: Blend 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons 
% teaspoon vanilla with banana and m: 


BANANA SPECIAL (another favor 
{for 2 servings) 


1 ripe banana, cutup ~ % pint lemon 
Y cup cold milk 1 cup cracked ic 


Measure all ingredients into Blendé 
Cover. Blend at “HI” 45 seconds until si 
and thick. Pour into tall glasses, 


If you want to give a blender-shake 
with a variety of cool recipes for sippi 
hot summer days, send a stamped, 
dressed envelope to Summer Party, Sch 
Roto, 205 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. fi 


@. The professional models pictured he 
Debbie Learn, a sophomore at her homei 
Redbank (N.J.) High School and Dallas 
who lives in New York City and is a junio 
city’s High School of Performing Arts. 









\ questions answered by Herbert B. 
, Assistant Dean of Admissions, New 
niversity. nae 






applications have been rejected by four 
;. [never thought I'd have this problem. 
i the top quarter of my class, my Board 
were in the high 500’s and I have a B— 
:, What can_I do to find a college which 
eme? 

'e your record would be acceptable by 
- 90% of the colleges and universities 
United States, you must have set your 
pretty high. 

, don’t panic, Check back-with your 
ce counselor. Either you were poorly 
i, or you ignored the suggestions he 
Du. 

|the non-profit college placement agen- 
jnere are three: the College Admissions 
at 610 Church St., Evanston, Ill.; the 
2 Admissions Assistance Center, 41 
5 St., New York, N.Y.; and the Catholic 
2 Admissions & Information Center, 






















*$15 application fee. 

vid becoming involved with the commer- 
jacement bureaus seen advertised in mag- 
‘and newspapers. These organizations 
4 too often unethical and ineffectual— 
ieir fees are too high. Some of them even 
cut of your tuition at the low-grade col- 
at which they’re likely to place you. 











| 

ly father knows the president of a col- 
°d like to attend. Should we ask him to 
ede for me with the admissions office? 








ldress_your questions about college to 
ert B. Livesey, Scholastic Roto, 205 East 
treet, New York, N.Y. 10017. For a 









sssed: envelope. 
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Cartoon by Mike Rulnick, a senior at York (Pa.) Suburban High School. Reprinted from his school’s newspaper, The Blazer. 


Which is a Smith-Corona 
electric portable. 
easier on...your fingers 


or your eyes ? 


The decision is yours to make. You 
certainly don’t have to pound the keys 
on a Smith-Corona® electric—ever! Just 
touch them, and electricity does the 
work! No matter how uneven your 
touch may be, your typing will always 
be crisp and evenly printed . . . auto- 
matically. Carbons (as many as ten) 
will come out more legible than on non- 
electric portables. 

Five special repeat keys let you run 





a series of X’s: XXXXX, dots: ..... , ing is self-evident. Handsome. Modern 
dashes: —--—-—— , underline: , as the typewriter itself. You even have 
even spaces: , just by holding a wide selection of colors to choose 
the key down. It’s all designed by from. This Electra® 110, like all our 
Smith-Corona to help you breeze _ portables, is guaranteed for five years. * 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 10022. 
OFFICES IN CANADA AND MAJOR CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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HIGH 
SCHOOL 


DOORS OPEN 


for teens this summer to new worlds 
@f travel, employment, volunteer jobs, 
music and a host of creative projects. 

Our Op art door (above) is one of 
many “hinged canvases” painted by Jim 
Malloy. Hudson’s Bay H.S., Vancouver, 
Wash., had the usual drab halls until 
art student Jim said, “Let’s paint the 
doors.” So far, no objections, only praise 
for the livened, brightened school. 


“HELP THEM HAVE FUN, 


that’s our main job,” says Joyce Leb- 
man, Alvin (Texas) H.S. of her work 
with the mentally retarded. She takes 
time out “just to talk” with her boys 
(above). Joyce is one of a group of 
‘teens from Texas who volunteered to 
work at the Wheat Ridge Home for the 
mentally retarded near Denver, Colo- 
rado. She’s responsible for 25 teen-age 
boys for a full ten weeks. “It’s wonder- 
ful to see how much they respond to 
attention and concern. But we also try 
to teach them — table manners, roller 
skating, about birds, trees, flowers and 
all those things we take for granted.” 
The volunteers are each assigned to a 
ward, and share the care of the resi- 
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Walt Hicks 








Rohn Engh 


dents with the ward counselor, During 
the first three weeks they take intensive 
on-job training, and are gradually given 
more and more responsibility. Ken 
Anderson says, “We learn from each 
other.” The program, called the Youth 
Service Corps, was created by several 
American Lutheran Church _ pastors. 
Home parishes pay the volunteers’ ex- 
penses, and they live with local families. 
Ross Giese sums up the enthusiasm 
of the group for their work this way: “I 
don’t think just of myself anymore.” 





ALL AROUND GUY 


Stuart Foltz (above) won the Young 
America Wears-Celanese Scholarship 
Award, a $1,000 cash scholarship and 
a college wardrobe, because he exempli- 
fied the qualities of an outstanding in- 
dividual. (Another contest this year for 
girls as well as boys.) Steve, who was 
president of his Mincqua, (Wisc.) H.S. 
senior class, ran straight “A’s,” cap- 
tained the football and wrestling teams 
and was in the band. He worked part 
time in a filling station while in high 
school to pay for college. Steve main- 
tains that his favorite hobby is taking 
out girls. He wants to be a nuclear 
scientist, and will put his talents and 
scholarship to use to that end at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


GRANNY, GRANNY | 


what boss beads you have! Total granny 
is the look Claudia Pineau of Falls 
Church (Va.) H.S. (above, left) and 
Linda Wallerick of Arlington’s Wake- 
field H.S. model. The girls accent their 
homemade granny dresses with long, 
brightly colored strands of beads.. 

granny beads, of course. Papier mache 
jewelry is fashion-plus right now and 
that old paper-construction recipe is 
the one the girls used to make their 
beads. They’re easy and fun to make— 





especially if you gather a group of 
friends together, All that’s needed is 
scissors, glue, plastic spray and a stack 
of old magazines. For instructions, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Granny, Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42 St., 

N.Y., N.Y. 10017. 


PARENTS A GO-GO 


was the dance party staged by a Mary- 
land youth group for their parents. 
Word got all the way to Pennsylvania 
where the Corry Area H.S. newspaper, 
Beaver, reports on the hit money-mak- 
ing project where teens taught the older 
generation to dance the style of the 
sixties. Enthusiastic parents wouldn’t 
leave until they’d mastered the jerk. 





ARCHITECT 


Gregory Landahl, 17, stands with his 
prize-winning model of a community 
youth pavilion designed for a proposed 
Milwaukee downtown shopping and 
amusement center similar to Copen- 
hagen’s Tivoli Gardens, If the project 
goes through, one building would be 
devoted to youth activities; Greg’s-de- 
sign stands a good chance of being 
built. In any case, the South Milwaukee 
HS. senior who will attend the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, has earned an early credit 
in his would-be profession — architec- 
ture — $300 prize-money and a two- 
week trip for two to Copenhagen. 


laura Helser 
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BLOND WATER SPRITE 


and the favorite to win the National 
Water Ski Open Championship for 


















Miami Herald 















Women to be held in Miami th 
gust, Linda Leavengood seems 
for the water. The 15-year-old 
Gables (Fla.) H.S. sophomore 
skiing at the age of five, comp 
when she was nine, Since then st 
earned dozens of medals and title 
broken records in both Girl’ 
Women’s competition, Her fo 
jumping; she holds the Girl’s rec 
86 feet but has made an unoffici 
foot jump. Linda’s eyes now 2 
trained on Women’s and World 



























EUROPEAN TOUR 


Radio Free Europe broadcast ¢ 
their concerts, they played in L 
burg, an open air concert (a 
Frankfurt and at the Wagne 
held in the historic opera how 
Bayreuth. They recorded in Pari 
marking the royalties for a schol 
fund. The musicians, 13 to 18 ye 
members of the Houston Al 
Orchestra, drew acclaim every 
they played on-their two-week | 
pean tour, Orchestra members wi 
for months at home giving cor 
holding cake sales and washing ¢ 
order to raise the money for i eli 
cessful summer tour. 













SCUBA DIVER. q 


Martin Sourdry’s interest in scubz 
ing and “looking around” led himt 
sign water-tight plexiglass camera 
flash unit cases so he could photog 
what he saw. He now makes thet 
contract. He also devised a “slurp | 
out of flat stock and plexiglass tu 
cylindrically milled himself. The 
“slurps” up specimens, live fish w 
two inches in diameter, by hydrosi 
vacuum, Diving has led to a keer 
terest in Oceanography and the F 
mont (Calif. ) High Schooler would 
to pursue a career in marine biolog 





























‘Will this engine, 
invented 150 years ago, 





The Stirling Thermal Engine was first 
used back in 1816, burning coal or 


wood and using hot air in its cylin-. 


ders. This engine had its brief heyday 
during that century, when it was used 
as a power source for many applica- 
tions. 
| NowGM Electro-Motive Division en- 
ineers, armed with modern theories 
of thermodynamics and heat trans- 
fer, are giving the Stirling another 
chance. 

Taking the place of hot air, a gas 
(hydrogen or helium) is sealed in the 


i 


f With Body by Fisher - 
United Delco - ACS 





engine. Heat from an outside source— 
such as diesel oil, commercial fuels, 
or a nuclear reactor—causes the gas 
to expand and contract, thus pushing 
the pistons up and down. 

We are currently studying systems 
up to 5,000 hp. (The one shown here 
has a 400-hp. capacity.) Since there is 
no explosion in the cylinder, the Stir- 
ling Engine is extremely quiet, sug- 
gesting possible military uses. It can 
also be easily thrown into reverse, a 
point of interest to marine engineers. 

One of our engineers recently ex- 





General Motors 
Makes Things Better 


plained this engine in detail to Steve 

Carhart, a senior at Lyons Township 

High School, La Grange, Ill. Steve, a 

National Honor Student, and winner 

of the Bausch & Lomb Science Award 

for being the top science student in 

his school over a 4-year period, plans 

to become an engineer or scientist. 
Who knows, perhaps Steve will 

return to GM some day to 

assist us in our search for 

better ways. Maybe even to 

find a place for the Stirling 

Thermal Engine. 





























Chevrolet » Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick + Cadillac - 
Frigidaire - GMC Truck & Coach + Detroit Diesel - 
park Plug + Euclid - Allison + Electro-Motive 








TANFASHC 


DARA TANNING 
OL 


Gives you the fastest, 

_ darkest, sleekest, 

shiniest, best- looking 
real suntan 


on the beach! 


This is THE suntan oil! The one that 
lets in all the dark-tanning rays you 
can take while it blocks out burning 
rays. The one that tans you really deep } 
really dark, capital D-A-R-K! Theone 4 
= that works fast! So don’t mess with 
, \ fake tans, get a real dark suntan real - 








fast! Get with new Tanfastic Dark- 


TANPASTIG, 06% 2897, RENO, NEY. Bag BERN got Lea Tanning Oil! PS. Comes in lotion, too! 
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